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CHAPTER  XXIV 

Economists 

}he  United   States  the  econom  ^1^.!  v      ^^^^'^^^^^s.     I„ 
ater.     There,   as  in  Eu  opeTe  tZTl"-    °''"^^^  "^"^^ 
Ithought  was  preceded  by  a  seriS  nf  f  °"  °^  systematic 

-d  by  a  groping  e^ftlr  tr^X^rT' 'j'^^^^^^ 
here  the   outgrowth    of   dissatisflof-  •  u^^^  ^^cussions 

Mons  and  centred  about  d^TeTZ  T^  '""^'^^  <=°"di- 
over.  in  almost  all  cases  th7H  ^  ''''^'  P''°^'^"^«-  More- 
pamphlet  literature  w'S  t  ntraT  '°°^  '"^  '^^  °^  - 
mo  a  wordy  warfare  i„  "hrle  t'vort'""'  '^^^^°P^ 
^America  there  were  only  a  few  econn  ?  '°"^'"y  P^^^°d  i" 
any  attention.     These  l^    Ig^  eXe'  S^  ^^  ^"''-^-^ 

:=u:::rr;^-^--^:rtn^rr^ 

prBc  m  popular  interest.    Since  it  wJfT  ""■>"  '"""^i 

k-U.known  reasons,  to  ret^",n  LT,  °"  ■mpossible,  for 
Ration  of  eoin,  the'gap  TrnZTCe":^  "'^"^'^  -" 
Banking  and  curreney  problems  fl,„  -  """=°f  P^P«-nioney. 
"tention  of  colonial  thfnk^T  "  "^'^  '°8'"^«>  the 

keenTh'ce^trrttf  hVve  LTo"™ "  T""'^'^  "'  *«  --- 
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Massachusetts  publications  of  ephemeral  merit.  In  the  eieht 
eenth  contt:rv  there  were  several  well-defined  periods  of  active 
d,scussK,n  ,n  Massachusetts,  centring  respectively  about  the 
years  .;,4,;.o.  and  ,740. '  Among  the  disputants  weremen 
hke  John  ^^,se,  John  Colman.  Hugh  Vance,  and  Richa  d 
Fr>  e-  cUT,>-,nen  business  men.  and  visionaries.  Far  and  away 
he  abk-st  was  the  learned  physician.  Dr.  William  Dou-^lass 
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More  EsraaUy  ^..Ih  Regards  to  ike  British  Colonies  inTj. 

British  Pantatrons  in  Amerrca,  Especially  unth  Regard  to  Their 
Paper  Money  (1740).  "^  *"  i  neir 

Tn  T-"  ?.""'"'^  '^*''"  ^^'  "°'  ^^"fi""J  to  Massachusetts   ^^ 
In  .  .9    here  appeared  in  Philadelphia  Benjamin  FrankHn  s 
A  Modest  Inquiry  vito  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Paper  Cu- 
/•'••   ^hi\-^„^  - --"-reasoned  defence  of  the  government 
notes  .sued  by  Pennsylvania  on  land  security  andfn  reSrl" 

ography.        My  fnends,  who  considered  I  had  been  of  some 

scrv,ce,  thought  fit  to  reward  me  by  employing  meTn  prirZl 

he  money,  a  most  profitable  job  and  a  great  help  to  me  "   Jn 

1/34  there  was  published  in  Charleston   the  first  Southern 

^^7  :  New  tT'  ^"  ^r'  ""  '-''-y  ^'  some' m'erfl" 
737  a  New  York  pamphlet  appeared,  under  the  title  Scheme 
(by  Strihng  20,000  Pounds  of  Paper  Money)  to  Encourage  R^ 

Yort  %Z  T'  f  V^^--^-^-  of  Iron  in  thePr..incfofZ 
York.  This  was  followed  m  the  ensuing  decade  by  two  tracts 
A  Discourse  Concerning  Paper  Money  in  which  its  Pr.W^I: 
<-e  Laid  open  (Philadelphia.  1743).  by  John  Wetbe  Indl 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Want  of  a 
Medmm  tn  Lieu  of  Money  (Williamsburg.  1 746)  ^ 

NeJpn  f  ^P''°'J'^'^'°"'  ^"  ^751.  of  the  further  emission  in  the 
New  England  colonies  of  any  paper  money  the  discussion  was 
transferred  to  coinage  problems.  Two  Boston  t  act  of  ,762 
are  here  to  be  noted:  Thomas  Hutchinson's  A  Prlclnfor 
Regulating  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  andoleZit 
Thatcher's  Considerations  on  Lowering  the  Value  ofGnUr  I 
^^thln  the  Province  of  Massachusetts' Bay'^^'ZicH^^^^^^^^ 
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,  older  discussions  is  found  in  Roger  Sherman's  A  Caveat  against 
I  InjusUceoranEnqutryu,io  the  Evil  Consequences  of  a  FluctmHno 
Medrun,  of  Exchange,  published  at  New  York  in  1 752  under  hf 
name  of  Ph.loeunomos;  R.  T.'s  A  Letter  to  the  ComZnPeopL 
of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  Concerning  the  Unjust  Designs 
.  .  .  oj  a  ^  umber  of  Misers  and  Money  Jobbers  (Providence 
1763)  and  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Connecticut  ZaHveto 
Pacr  Currency  (Boston.  ,766).    The  ablest  of  the  plZh  e  s 

Fr  n' •  'Tp  ""  ^r"^''-'"^^  on  a  Paper  Currency  tyf^^^ 
i^rancKs,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  ^ 

While  the  currency  question  attracted  the  greatest  «tfpn 
uon.  we  find  a  few  discussions  of  trade  anrt^'rlbiems" 
Anjong  these  tracts  worthy  of  mention  are  Pr.^..a/. /..r^X 
ami  Commerce  or  Foreign  Trade  in  New  JerseyZ'' Ar^f^ 
mn."  (Philadelphia.  1718);  Observations  on  i  ^Z 
GranturganExcrse  on  Wine  (Boston.  1720);  Francis  Ratf^I 

(Z  T^  I  ^"'^"^f '««^  «^^A  Some  Remarks  on  Its  Tr2 
(Philadelphia.  1721);  and  the  anonymous  The  Interest  out 
Country  rn  laytng  Duties:  or  a  Discourse  shewing  h^Dt  tit 
.me  Sorts  of  Merchandize  may  make  the  ProZe^  nZyoZ 
ruker  than  U  would  be  without  them  (New  York,  n  ^^^7^6]) 
To  the  last  tract  two  replies  were  published  in    he  same  vea  ' 

ct  uibcussion  ot  the  economic  aspects  of  the  nrnhl^ 
Among  the  pamphlets  th.eo  deserve  n,'enti„„:  clZ^Z 
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upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  a  Duty  is  Laid  of  6d.  SterU 
ing  per  Gallon  on  Molasses,  etc..    Slimming  .some  of  the  many 
Inconveniemis  Necessarily  Resulting  from  the  Operation  of  the 
said  Act  (noston.  1764);  Reasons  Against  the  Renewal  of  the 
Sugar  Act  as  it  will  be  Prejudicial  to  the  Trade  not  only  of  the 
Northern  Colonies  but  to  those  of  Great  Britain  also   (Boston. 
1764);  and  Thomas  Fitch's  Reasons  why  the  British  Colonies 
in  America  .should  not  be  Charged  with  Internal  Taxes  (New 
Haven.  1 764).    In  fact,  the  only  tract  of  this  period  not  directly 
connectcii  with  taxation  was  The  Commercial  Conduct  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  Considered  by  "A  Linen  Draper"  (New 
York.  1 767),  which  consisted  of  a  plea  to  establish  manufactures. 
With  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  taxes  by  the  mother  country 
in  the  following  years  there  came  a  flood  of  controversial  lit- 
erature which  was.  however,  so  overwhelmingly  political  in 
character  as  to  call  for  no  detailed  comment  here. 

In  the  pre-Revolutionary  literature  there  stands  out  only 
one  promment  namcin  American  economic  discussion,  Benjamin 
Frankhn.  ■    His  contributions  represent  the  common-sense  reac- 
tions of  a  powerful  mind  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  reinforced 
later  on  by  general  reflections  suggested  by  the  Physiocrats  and 
Adam  Smith.    In  his  first  work  on  paper  currency,  referred  to 
above.  Franklin  was  influenced  by  Petty  in  selecting  labour 
rather  than  silver,  as  the  best  measure  of  value     In  his  Obser   a 
vations  Concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind  (1751)  he  shows  I 
himself  a  forerunner  of  Malthus,  and  incidentally  points  out  why 
wages  must  continue  to  be  high  in  a  country  where  there  is  an 
abundanceof  free  land.  In  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Considered 
with  Regard  to  her  Colonies  and  the  A  cquisition  of  Canada  and  Gua- 
daloupe  (1760)  he  emphasizes  the  principle  of  division  of  labour 
and  explains  why  manufacturing  industry  is  difficult  to  introduce 
-••here  the  profits  of  agriculture  are  high.  In  On  the  Price  of  Corn 
?nd  Management  of  the  Poor  (1767)  he  elucidates  the  reasons 
why  export  taxes  are  injurious  and  contends  that  "The  best 
way  to  do  good  to  the  poor  is  not  making  them  easy  in  poverty 
but  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it."    In  his  Positions  to  be 
Examined  Concerning  National  Wealth  (1769)  he  considers  and 
gives  partial  adherence  to.  the  Physiocratic  doctrine.    In  his 
Reflections  on  the  Augmentation  of  Wages  which  will  be  Qua- 

•  See.  also.  Book  I,  Chap.  vi. 
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\fioned  in  Europe  by  the  American  Revolution  (1788)  he  virtually 
^develops  the  modern  theory  of  the  economy  of  hij^h  wages. 
:Finall>-.  m  his  Watl  of  a  Protected  Manufacturer  ( 1 789)  he  punc 
turcs  some  of  the  selfish  arguments  of  a  favoured  class 
i      W>th  tjie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a  new  chapter  in 
^on,.m.c  discussion  is  initiated.     The  fiscal  difficultie/of  the 
fievdution  and  the  economic  distress  under  the  Confederation 
%n,endcred  much  debate.    Far  and  away  the  two  ablest  writer, 
tvere  Pelatiah  Webster  and  S.  Gale.    Webster  began  in  1776 
jnd  continued  for  a  decade,  to  expound,  in  consonance  with  the 
tnost  modern  prmciples.  the  currency  evils  of  the  time     These 
Iracts  vvere  collected,  with  some  additions,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Political  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Money  Public 
l»mnces,  and  Other  Subjects  (Philaddphia,  1791).    Gale  ana 
ive  of  ,outh  Carolina,  published  in  three  volumes  four  ^L" 
in  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Public  Credit  ( 1 784-1 786)  which 
bave  moreover,  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  effort  to 
Plustrate  economic  problems  by  mathematical  symbols     Other 
fubstantial  contributions  were  made  to  the  discussion,  notably 

Tp.  ,  .f  f.^  '"  '^'  ^°"^"  '^^  ^^  ^^^^*«^  of  Foreign  Trade 
[Philadelphia.  1784):  James  Swan's  A  National  AriZet^Z 
Observations  on  the   Fimnces  of  Massachusetts  (1786)     WiT 
bam  Barton^s  The  True  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  Par- 
hcularly  of  Pennsylvania  Considered  (Philadelphia.  1786)-  the 
knonymous  Reflections  on  the  Policy  and  Necessity  of  Encour 
king  the  Commerce  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  (^1 
Inond.  1786) ;  Matthew  McConnell's  An  Essay  on  the  Dom^si 
Mts  of  the  United  States  (Philadelphia.  1787);  and  theTnon 
^mous  Obsnzutions   on   the   Agriculture,    Manufactures    Z 
PXk^^r^  ''''''  ''  ^  ''^-  ^^  ^^VnitJs^l^s 
With  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  the  economic 
uestions  were  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  and  enga^d 
Ihe  attention  of  the  leading  statesmen.    Of  these  only  a  ve^ 
ew  were  pre-eminent  as  economic  thinkers.    Jefferson  neZ 
[retended  to  grasp  economic  problems,  his  only  con  rTbutLn" 
h  the  subject  being  found  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (i  786 'wWch 
hclose  a  striking  incapacity  to  foretell  the  future  interiS 
levelopmcnt  o  the  country.    Many  years  later  Jeffer  on  as  hi 
fclls  us  himself,  "carefully  revised  and  corrected"  D^utt 
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Tracy's  A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  (Georgetown,  D.  C. 
1817),  which  was  translated  from  the  unpublished  French 
original.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  JefTerson  profited 
from  its  perusal.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  showed  in  his 
Kreat  state  pai)ers  and  notably  in  his  two  Reports  on  Public 
Credit  (I7<)(>.  ijy.S).  as  well  as  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures 
(1791),  tliat  he  possessed  a  remarkable  acciualntance  with  eco- 
nomic i)rinciplei;  as  then  understood.  There  is  in  fact  no  states- 
man of  :he  eighteenth  century,  witn  the  exception  of  Turgot, 
who  c(inil)ined  more  successfully  the  perspicacity  of  a  great 
leackr  (if  men  with  the  ability  to  present  powerful  and  sustained 
reasoning  on  economic  problems.  The  only  other  American 
statesman  who  can  even  remotely  be  compared  to  Hamilton  is 
Gallatin,  who  even  proved  himself  the  superior  of  Hamilton  as 
a  technical  financier.  His  principal  contribution  to  fiscal  science 
was  the  proof,  long  before  it  was  recognized  by  the  British  econ- 
omists, of  the  fallac\-  underlying  the  sinking  fund.  The  chief 
of  his  earlier  writin;,'s  was  the  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the 
United  States  (1796I  and  the  most  important  of  his  later  contri- 
butions were  his  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking 
System  of  the  United  States  (i  831)  and  the  Memorial  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  (1831).  Worthy  of  note 
also  is  Secretary  Wolcott's  Report  on  Direct  Taxes  (1796). 

The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  an  in- 
creasing attention  paid  to  commercial  and  financial  questions. 
In  1 79 1  there  appeared  A  Brief  Examination  of  Lord  Sheffield's 
Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  in  1795 
a  translation  of  Brissot  de  Warville's  The  Commerce  of  America 
ivith  Europe.  Prominent  in  the  financial  discussion  were  Gov- 
ernor James  Sullivan's  The  Path  to  Riches.  A n  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  the  Use  of  Money  (Boston,  1792);  The  Shepherd's 
Contemplation,  or  an  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means  to  Pay  the 
Public  Debt  (Philadelphia,  1794);  and  William  T\M\ey's  Review 
of  the  Revenue  System  Adopted  by  the  First  Congress  (Philadel- 
phia, 1794).  Works  on  agronomy  now  multiplied.  The  field 
had  up  to  that  time  largely  been  occupied  by  the  two-volume 
work  on  American  Husbandry.  By  an  American  (1775).  Now 
there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  Samuel  Deane's  The  New 
England  Farmer  (Worcester,  1790);  the  Sketches  on  Rotations 
of  Crops  (Philadelphia,   1792);  John  Spurrier's  The  Practical 
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Farmer  (Wilmington,  1793^;  and  J.  B.  Bordley's  Essays  and 
.\oles  oil  Husbandry  (Philadelphia,  i/W).  This  period  also 
uiinessctl  the  beginnings  of  statistical  investigation,  as  notably 
Jcdidiah  Morse's  The  American  Geographer  (Elizabeth town, 
17X9);  and  A  View  of  the  United  Stales  (Philadelphia,  1794)  by 
Tench  Coxc,  who  was  also  responsible  for  a  number  of  other 
memoirs  on  economic  topics. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  but  little 
(hanj^'e  in  the  general  character  of  economic  discussion.  The 
L'nited  States  continued  to  be  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural 
country  and  it  was  only  toward  the  end  of  this  period  that 
New  England  was  beginning  to  be  affected  by  the  industrial 
transition  which  was  responsible  for  the  growth  of  econom.ic 
science  in  Great  Britain.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation-, 
of  which  the  first  American  edition  had  appeared  in  1789,  was 
now  reprinted  in  181 1  and  181 8;  Ricardo's  Principles  appeared 
in  an  American  edition  in  1 819,  and  J.  B.  Say's  Treatise  on 
Political  Economy  was  translated  in  1821.  None  of  these, 
b.owever,  seems  to  have  aroused  much  attention  or  interest. 
The  first  American  work  with  an  independent  title  was  An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1805),  which  was 
a  rather  insignificant  treatise  on  banking  and  public  revenue. 
Somewhat  similar  were  L.  Baldwin's  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  as  Connected  with  the  Population,  Industry, 
and  Paper  Currency  of  the  United  States  (Cambridge,  1809)  and 
A.  V.  Johnson's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Value  and  Capital 
(New  York,  1813).  More  significant  was  Daniel  Raymond's 
The  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (1820),  which  disclosed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  English  writers  and  which  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  defence  of  the  protective  system,  afterwards 
elaborated  by  List.  The  influence  of  Malthus  is  perceptible  in 
A.  H.  Everett's  New  Ideas  on  Population  (1823),  in  which  the 
invincibly  optimistic  attitude  of  youthful  America  is  revealed. 

The  chief  lines  of  discussion  were  therefore  largely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  period.  The  interest  temporarily 
manifested  in  industry  is  attested  by  George  Logan's  A  Letter 
to  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Necessity  of  Promoting 
Agricidture,  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts  (1800)  and  the 
Essay  on  the  Manufacturing  Interests  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  1804).     Agricultural  problems  were  treated  by 
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:.,na   tanner  (P  uladclphia.  ,804);  and.  above  :.%  t]oL 
Taylor  s.lM/.r  (Gecr.^ctown.  ,8,4)  and  J.  S   Skinner's  7  A^ 
A>ncruan  Fanner  (naltimore.  .8.0).     Colonel  TaZ  o    Vir 
KMn,a_^,.al..  to  be  noted  for  his  ^^r\K.r  Enquiry  ir^tolePr^lil, 
and  Tnucaesoj  Certain  Public  Measures  ( Philadelphia Tro! 
and  Ins  late.  Tyranny  Unmasked  UH22).    A  grow  ng  tnteres 
was  n^^v  taken  in  statistical  presentation      Wortlv  o    n'^ 

(8..).  R    Dickinsons  ^  Geographical  and  Statistical  RmZ 
If^lZuZ  ''^^i'r'  T'^  ^™'^^^^'^  StatisticafTZ 
/!;/«</  .s  (,8,8).  D.  R.  Warden's  Statistical.  Political  and  TU. 
lonral  Account  of  tl,e  United  States  (3  yoU.,  iSuAjohnlt^'s 
Resources  of  the  Un.trd  States  (,8,8).  and  WllS^  Dale's 
^r/r"       rr"r  Os,;)  and  View  of  the  United  sZsH^l 
^<^al,Gcographical,  and  Statistical  (i9,oR\     w^        ^'"'^^.  "»«o^- 

that  the  discussion  on  the  reTha  ti  of  he^  T''^  '  '°  '"'"''°" 
fnr  r»r    T7--  1    r.  „  recnarcer  ot  the  bank  was  responsible 

8,0?         'f    .^"'"'"  '  Paragraphs  on  Banks  (PhiladebwT 

•8.(,)  and  the  Letters  of  Common  Sense  Respecting  U^W^u 

Bank  and  Paper  Currency  (Raleigh.  1811)  ^         ^^"^ 

There  ,s  only  one  author  of  prominence  during  this  neriod 

chief to^;"  "^"^  "^P^^^^  ^"  ^-^^-^  economt    whTse 

tlLZt^Tp^T  n':'''  ^"  °^'^^'-  ^^'^^-    Mathew  Carey 
U7(>o-,839)  of  Philadelphia  diverted  such  leisure  a<=  h^  n«.,u 

questions.  In  the  earlier  period  he  was  interested  in  banking 
topics,  as  IS  shown  by  his  Memorials  Praying  a  ReZur^uf 
pension  of  the  Law  A  nnulling  the  Charter  of  the  BaTuZ^u' 
Letters  to  Adam  Seybcrt  on  the  Bank  (,R,,\       aI    ^J     ^'  ^'' 

voted  most  of  his  efforts  to  a  defenceof  the  protectLTsvstin 
as  ,s  evtdenced  by  his  Essay.  »„  PoUHcl  fic^CasS  T» 
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]  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  (1823),  The  Crisis  (1823).  The  Politi- 
cal Etonomisl  (1824),  Prospects  on  and  Beyond  the  Rubicon 
(1830),  and  an  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy  of  the  Land  (1836).  Carey 
was  primarily  a  controversial  pamphleteer,  and  his  contribu- 
tions, although  excrtinj;  considerable  influence  at  the  time, 
wcro  not  of  lasting  note. 

The  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wc.  f  marked  by  two  significant  facts.  The  industrial  transition 
in  the  East,  together  with  the  immigration  to  the  West  and 
South,  brought  into  the  forefront  of  political  discussion  four 
economic  problems.  These  were  the  labour  question,  the  land 
(jucstion,  the  money  question,  and  the  free  trade  controversy. ' 
Each  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  vast  pamphlet  literature.  The 
other  important  fact  is  the  emergence  of  some  interest  in  i)()lit- 
ical  economy  as  a  science  and  the  institution  of  college  chairs 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Taking  up  first  the  general  economic  discussion,  two  prom- 
inent names  deserve  attention.  The  Rev.  John  McVickar 
(1787-1868)  occupied  from  1817  at  Columbia  College  the  chair 
of  philosophy,  to  the  title  of  which  there  was  added  shortly 
thereafter  that  of  political  economy.  Having  already  made  a 
contribution  to  the  banking  system  in  New  YoiV  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Junius,  he  published,  in  1825,  )utlines  oj 

Political  Economy,  followed  a  decade  later  by  his  irst  Lessons 
in  Political  Economy  (1835).  The  Outlines  were  a  reprint  of 
McCulloch's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  but 
McVickar  added  what  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical  and  a  Summary  of  the  Science.  Thomas 
Cooper  (1759-1840J  was  president  of  South  Carolina  College 
at  Columbia,  and  from  1824  professor  of  chemistry  and  political 
economy.  Having  previously  (1823)  written  Two  Tracts  on 
the  Proposed  Alteration  of  the  Tariff,  he  published  in  1826  his 
Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  which  ran  through 
several  editions  and  which  devoted  some  attention  to  the  views 
of  the  socialists  in  New  York.  Cooper  followed  this  by  a  Man- 
ual of  Political  Economy  ( 1 834) .  Neither  McVickar  nor  Cooper 
departed  materially  from  the  position  of  the  nascent  political 
economy  in  England.  A  keener  writer  was  the  Southern  editor, 
J.  N.  Cardozo,  whose  Notes  on  Political  Economy  (1826)  dis- 

'  See  also  Book  HI,  Chap.  xxi. 
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closed  opposition  to  the  Ricardian  law  of  rent,  hut  whose  book 
culminated  in  a  defence  of  free  trade.  The  only  other  contri- 
hution  of  th.  decade  was  the  OutHue  oj  Political  Economy  {\%2%) 
by  Willian)  jinnison. 

The  next  decade  showed  more  activity,    Fk-^inninK  with  the 
fugitive  wruuiK's  of  WiUiam  Beach  Lawrence.  Two  Lectures  on 
Pohlnal  I-:n.,„my(iH3,),  W.  H.  Hale's  lsrf„l  Knmvledge  for 
the  Pr^Hlurrrs  of  Wealth  (1833).  and  An  /is say  on  the  Principles 
oJ  Polttical  Economy  Designed  as  a  Ma  mail' for  Practical  Men 
by  an  American  (1H37).  we  come  to  more  formal  works    S    I> 
Neunians   Elements  of  Political  Economx  (iH^S)'   President 
Francs  Wayland's  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (.837)  •  and 
Theodore  Sedgwick's  Public  and  Private  Economy,  in  ihrce 
parts  (.S36-39).     Professor  H.  Vethake.  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  published  several  Introductory  Lectures 
on  Pohtical  Economy  in  183 1  and  1833.  now  issued  his  Princi- 
pics  of  Political  Economy  (1838).  containing  the  substance  of  the 
courses  given  since   .822.     Professor  George  Tucker,  of  the 
Lnivesity  of  Virginia,  published  in  1837  The  Laws  of  Wages 
Profits,  and  Rent  Investigated  and  followed  tlii.  by  The  Theory 
of  Money  and  Banks  Investigated  (1839).    Worthy  of  notice  also 
IS  the  wcjrk  by  the  engineer  Charles  Ellet.  Jr..  An  Essay  on  the 
Laws  of  Trade  tn  Reference  to  the  Works  of  Internal  Improvement 
(1839)- 

The  only  book  of  this  period  which  manifested  any  origi- 
nality was  John  Rae's  Statement  of  Neiv  Principles  on  the  Sub- 
jcct  of  PolUical  Economy  (Boston,  1834).    Rae.  a  Canadian,  took 
issue  with  the  prevalent  English  school  in  two  points.    He  made 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  theory  of  capital  and  he  laid  a    ■ 
more  solid  foundation  for  the  defence  of  the  protective  system     ' 
Rae  IS  the  only  American  writer  of  this  period  who  attracted    ' 
the  notice  of  John  btuart  Mill  and  whose  contributions  have 
received  much  attention  in  recent  times 

During  the  forties  the  interest  in  political  economy  seemed 
to  slacken.  Only  four  books  arc  to  be  recorded.  Professor  A 
Potter  s  Pohtical  Economy.  Its  Objects,  Uses  and  Principles 
(840).  which  was  largely  an  adaptation  of  Poulett  Scrope- the 
f^tesmPol^t^.alEconon^y  (.844)  by  "a  Southern  prn'ter" 
(N.  A.  Ware) ;  E.  C.  Seaman's  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations 
tn  Productive  Industry,  Civilization,  and  Wealth  (1846);  and 
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i  Calvin  Colton's  Public  Economy  for  the  United  States  (1848). 
Mudi  iho  same  is  true  of  the  fifties,  with  the  appearance  of 
(",  Opdyki's  A  Treatise  on  Politral  Economy  (i85r);  Professor 
IV.iiuiN  Flowcn's  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1856); 
and  I'roffssor  John  Bascom's  Poltical  Economy  (1859).    Mast 
of  these-  were  textbooks  exerting  comparatively  little  influence 
..utsnii-  I  lie  colleges.     More  widely  read  were  the  Elements  of 
A  Pol  it  Hill  Economy  (1865)  by  Professor  A.  L.  Perry,  oi  Williams 
I  College,  which  ran  through  many  editions,  and  The  Science  of 
I  Wealth;  a  Manual  of  Political  Economy  (1866)   by  Professor 
I  .\rnasa  Walker,  of  Amherst.    Less  important  were  E.  Lawton's 
Lectures  on  Science.  Politics,  Morals,  and  Society  (1862)  and 
Pre.iderit  J.  T.  Champlin's  Lessons  on  Political  Economy  (iSbS) 
All  of  these  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  one  American 
author  who  soon  acquired  an  international  reputation.    Henry 
C.  Carey  (1793-1879).  the  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  was  well  in 
the  forties  before  he  commenced  to  v\Titc.    Beginning  in  1835 
with  his  £5503'  on  the  Rate  of  Wages  he  published  in  rapid  suc- 
cession u  flood  of  i)amphlets  as  well  as  a  series  of  volumes.     Chief 
among  the  laf  r  are  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (3  vols 
1  «,^7  40) ;  The    ast.  the  Present,  the  Future  (1848) ;  The  Harmony 
of  Interests  (1850) ;  The  Slave  Trade  (1853) ;  Principles  of  Social 
Science  (3  vols.,  1858-59);   and    The   Unity  of  Law  (1872) 
Carey  started  out  as  a  free  trader,  but  soon  became  an  ardent 
protectionist  and  took  issue  at  almost  every  point  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  classical  school.    He  opposed  Adam  Smith  on 
the  theory  of  productive  labour;  he  objected  to  the  Ricardian 
theories  of  rent  and  wages;  he  criticized  the  Malthusian  theory 
of  population ;  he  laid  stress  on  his  own  law  of  value  and  utility  • 
and  he  elaborated,  on  original  but  none  the  less  insecure  foun- 
dations, a  whole  structure  of  economic  thought.  At  a  time  when 
the  field  was  occupied  by  the  American  imitators  of  British 
classical  political  economy  and  by  the  widely  read  translations 
of  Bastiat,  the  French  free  trader.  Carey  heartened  all  those 
both  at  home  and  abroad  who  were  seeking  some  economic 
basis  for  the  newer  nationalism  with  its  policy  of  protection 
Great  as  was  the  influence  that  he  exercised  at  the  time  later 
generations  have  found  but  little  of  enduring  value  in  his  con- 
tributions to  economic  science;  and  toward  the  end  of  his  career 
he  weakened  his  influence  by  espousing  the  inflationist  currency 
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arguments.  At  the  time,  however.  Carey  formed  a  school  which 
counted  amoni,'  its  adherents  thinkers  Hkc  Diihring  in  Germany 
and  Ferrara  in  Italy,  and  which  included  at  home  three  Penn- 
sylvania publicists:  William  Elder,  who  wrote  Questions  of  the 
Day,  Economic  and  Social  (1871);  E.  Peshinc  Smith,  A  Manual 
of  Political  Economy  (1853) ;  and  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Social 
Science  ami  Xalional  Economy  (1875)  as  well  as  several  other 
works  on  [protection.  Belonging  in  part  to  the  same  school  is 
Stephen  Colwell's  A  Preliminary  Essay  to  the  Translation  of 
List's  Xalional  System  of  Political  Economy  (1856),  with  a  good 
historical  sketch  of  the  science  in  which  he  declared  his  variance 
at  some  i  loints  from  Carey.  Colwell  also  wrote  Ways  and  Means 
of  Payment:  a  Full  Analysis  of  the  Credit  System  (1859). 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  of' the  general  theory 
of  economics,  there  proceeded,  as  mentioned  above,  a  heated 
discussion  on  practical  economic  problems.  Most  of  this 
pamphlet  literature,  interesting  as  showing  the  current  of  pop- 
ular thought,  was  of  only  temporary  interest  and  must  be  passed 
over  in  this  brief  sketch.  A  few  books  are  deserving  of  mention. 
In  the  workingman's  movement  which  developed  in  the  third 
decade  in  New  York,  three  authors  exerted  more  than  a  pasrng 
influence.  L.  Byllesby's  Observations  on  the  Source  and  Effects 
cf  Unequal  Wealt,.  (1826)  and  Thomas  Skidmore's  The  Rights  of 
Man  to  Property  ( 1 829)  furnished  the  basis  for  the  new  and  short- 
lived socialist  movement.  Frances  Wright,  the  eloquent  and  at- 
tractive apostle  of  freedom  for  women  and  negroes,  exerted  a 
great  influence  by  her  Course  of  Popular  Lectures  (1829)  and  by 

nciVfii-Z/amowyGase/ZeC  1 825-35)  which  she  edited  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  son  of  Robert  Owen.  Interest- 
ing discissions  of  the  principles  of  the  labour  movement  are 
found  in  The  Journeyman  Mechanic's  Advocate  (1827),  which 
has  ihe  distinction  of  being  the  first  labour  paper  in  the  world- 
The  Mechanics  Free  Press  (from  1828-1831);  and  The  Work- 
ingmen's  Advocate,  edited  by  G.  H.  Evans  (1829-36). 

For  the  next  few  years  the  interest  in  the  question  was 
maintained  by  William  Maclure's  Opinions  on  Various  Sub- 
jects Dedicated  to  the  Industrious  Producers  (1821),  Stephen 
Simpson's  Workingman's  Manual,  a  New  Theory  of  Political 
Economy  (1831),  and  Seth  Luther's  An  Address  to  the  Working- 
men  of  Xcu<  England  (1833),  as  well  as  by  the  labour  periodicals 
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of  which  the  most  important  were  The  Man  (1834-35),  The 
Natiomil  Labourer  (1836-7),  Thomas  Brothers's  The  Radical 
Reformer  (1836),  and  Ely  Moore's  The  National  Trades-Union 
(1836-37)- 

Tho  labour  movement  was  succeeded  in  the  forties  by  a  wave 
of  I'ouricrism  and  Associationism.    The  chief  advocate  of  this 
was  Albert  Brisbane,  with  his  Social  Destiny  of  Man  (1840), 
Association  (1843),  various  translations  of  Fourier,  and  The 
Phalanx-  or  Journal  of  Social  Science  (1843-5).     He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Parke  Godwin  in  his  Popular  View  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Fourier  (1844)  and  by  Horace  Greeley  in  Association  Discussed 
( 1 847) .  Greeley,  who  for  a  time  opened  the  influential  columns  of 
the  Tribune  to  this  movement,  showed  his  interest  in  the  general 
I  subject  by  writing  an  introduction  to  Atkinson's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1843).    He  soon  became  more  interested  in 
the  i)roblems  of  protection  and  free  land,  editing,  in  1843,  The 
American  Laborer  and  publishing  toward  the  end  of  his  career 
the  Essays  Designed  to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political  Economy 
(1869),  devoted  to  the  same  topics. 

The  interest  in  the  Communist  movement  was  carried  on 
in   The  Harbinger  (1845-47),  of  the  Brook  Farm  phalanx; 
J.  M.  Horner's  The  Herald  of  the  New-Found  World  (1841-42); 
The  Communitist  (1844);  and  J.  A.  Collins's  The  Social  Pioneer 
( 1 844) .  The  general  theories  of  the  labour  movement  are  reflect- 
ed in  Robert  McFarlane's  Mechanics'  Mirror  (1846).     This 
period  is  also  marked  by  the  advent  of  three  original  thinkers 
who  emphasized  individualism  to  the  very  extreme  of  anar- 
chism: Josiah  Warren  in  Equitable  Commerce  (1846)  and  True 
Civilization  (1846);  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  in  The  True  Con- 
it  it  ut  ion  of  Governmejit  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual  (1851) 
and  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price  (1851);  and  Lysander  Spooner  in 
Poverty:  Its  Alleged  Causes  and  Legal  Cure  (1846).     Less  im- 
portant were  J.  Pickering's  The  Workingman's  Political  Econ- 
omy (!847),  J.  Campbell's  A  Theory  of  Equality  (1848),  and 
E.  Kellogg's  Labor  and  Other  Capital  ( 1 849) .     The  next  decade, 
with  its  period  of  prosperity,  is  marked  by  only  two  noteworthy 
books:  Adin  Ballou's  Practical  Christian  Socialism  (1854)  and 
H.  Hughes's  Treatise  on  Sociology  (1854). 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  falling  prices  brought  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  labour  question.    The  two  national  peri- 
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od.cals  were  Fmchers  Trades  Revieu<  (Philadelphia)  and  the 
Workirv^mc,  s  Advocate  (Chicago).     The  philosophy  of  the  la 
hour  agitation  was  expounded  by  Ira  Steward  in  The  Ew/it  Hour 

The  Laborer  (,869);  and  by  E.  H.  Hay^vood  in  Yours  and  Mine 
(186,);  while  the  Communist  movement  was  best  represented 

by  Alexander  Longley  in  The  Communist  (,868-79)      Dur  n. 

the  early  seventies  there  are  to  be  noted  H.  B.  Wright's  Prar 

U^^'tTc^'^'^T':^-  ^^°^^"'^  ''''  LabtQu/sZ 
>,'  ^^•.^•p'-^^"^^  Socialistic,  Communistic,  Mutualistic 
oudH.ancialFra^ient.i^S^^^  and  L.  Masquerier's  Z^y 
or  Tin-  Reconstruction  oj  Society  (1877)  ^i^oiogy 

The  tariff  controversies  elicited  but  few  works  of  importance 
In  the  earlier  period,  in  the  contest  centring  around  the  B^l, 
of  Abominations  of  18.8  and  its  immediate  successors  we  ha^ 
o  note,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Lee  and  Gallatin  referred 
to  aljove  T.  R.  Dew's  Lectures  on  the  Restrictive  System  UI20) 
and  Hezek-,.h  Niles's  Journal  of  the  Meeting  of  th  Findst 
Domestic  Industry  (,813)).  Perhaps  the  moft  outstanlg  fig- 
ure of  this  period  was  Condy  Raguet.  author  of  The  PrinciUes 

eT^;^'^^'^  ^'^-^  -  -  numero^^:;^^^- 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  controversies  on  the 
currency,  which  produced  only  a  few  works  of  more  than  nass 
mginterest     Worthyof  mention  are  E.  Lord's  Pn"l/t7c^^^^^ 
..«.y  (18.9).  W.  M.  Gouge's  A  Short  History  of  Pap     ton  'y    i 
.Old  Banking  (1833)  and  The  Fiscal  History  Jf  Terns  U^Z)     ^ 
Ba2  'It  "''  ^""'■"'^'  (^«39).  R.  Hiidreth'    W  ' 

1  S \X' fTth";?""  ^''^^^'  ^"^  Dunscombe  st;; 
DanRing  (1841).    In  the  later  period  we  may  call  att-ntmn  t^  t 

A.  Ferri.-s  TU  Financial  Economy  aj  ,„e  (?„ '^i^iU      86, 

Th  .  pcnod  IS  also  marked  by  a  more  systematic  st  ,riv  nf 

t;,sr(;i,:Ttf  "^  ^^  5^"==^"'=  '■-->'«  -/iS 

inquiry  U«39j,  Professor  G.  Tucker's  Prnvrp^^^  J n     n   ■    , 

S,a,^  (,843).  and  J.  D.  B.  De  BoWs  mZZ^^Jl^ 

of  the  Southern  and  Western  States      In  1810    rr.Z        '"'''"' 

founded  the  American  Statistic,   t-.iia  ion   .Tr'''  ^'' 

-i-1-uL.ai  A-sociation,  whose  first  sec- 
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rotary,  J  B.  Felt,  published  a  variety  of  historical  and  statis- 
iKu  works  on  population  and  finance;  while  the  subject  of 
v,la  statistics  was  cultivated  especially  by  L.  Shattuck  and 
.y  I  r.  Edward  Jarvis.  for  thirty-one  years  the  president  of 
tin-  Association.  "' 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
marked  chan,^e  in  economic  conditions.    The  two  fundamental 
tacs  were  the  industrial  transition  with  the  advent  of  ^dem 
cap,  ahsm.  which  cornpletely  transformed  the  East  and  whLh 
^  .as  last  spreading  inland;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  grlS 
.  d.sappearance  of  the  free  lands  in  the  West.    The  e  facf  s  w" 
:  r..p«nsible  for  the  emergence  of  the  laLour  problem  in  its  moT 
crn  setting.     Moreover,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  r^^         T 
I.rought  that  subject  to  the  fro'nt.Ld  t^t^t^i::^, 
:  ^n  h  the  growing  pressure  of  taxation  attracted  attention  t"    he 
-Her  problem  and  the  general  fiscal  situation     In  short    T 
mted  States  now  reached  its  own  as  a  more  o"les^^u^°  ^'ve,' 
oped  modern  economic  community  and  was  confrnntLT 
njultiplicity  of  difficult  economic  questions     ^he  grit  strik^ 
o^  1877  sounded  the  first  note  of  the  newer  and  mod^l  tm 
!)aign.     Almost  simultaneously  a  number  of  youn^nd  .T 
thusiastic  scholars  went  abroad  to  seek  on  the Tnnf       / 
economic  training  which  could  not  be  tbtLed  at  home     t 
v.as  these  younger  men  who  on  their  recurn  at  the  end  of  th 
seventies  and  in  the  early  eighties  founded  the  Idtn  scient  1' 
s  udy  of  economics  in  the  United  States.    Bdorell^Z^  , 
them,  It  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  dis^W^    1 1 
representatives  of  the  older  school  who  had  Zntp  amid  the 
tormer  conditions.  P  ^™'"  '^"C 

David  A.  Wells  (1848-98)  was  a  chemist  who  had  sor„n„ 
jno  prominence  by  a  pamphlet  Our  Burden  and^^sCZ 
i  864).  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  rnnfiT 
of  the  North  in  ultimate  victorv      „  "'''^'''''^  ^'^^  confidence 

->If  to  fiscal  problemTand  becaL  the  s'daf '""''  '™- 
on  internal  revenue.  Having  be:rcoltrr;  XXlT 
.^m  to  free  trade,  he  issued  in  rapid  succession^  nurlh  ; 
important  books.  Among  these  wp  n.nr  .  ""mber  of 
to  his  official  reportrri  t/ar«Tr'r      "•  "  '''''^°" 

Eco.onncs  (,885),  Recent  Economic  Changes     "C),  .Trt 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation  (1900).    Wells  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  marshalling  economic  facts  and  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion  and  legislation.    But  he  was  far  strong- 
er in  explaining  facts  than  in  elucidating  economic  principles, 
and  his  cxtrcnu'  advocacy  of  individualism  and  free  trade,  to- 
!:;ethcr  with  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  economic 
literature,  conspired  to  limit  his  influence  within  narrow  cir- 
cles.   Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Edward  Atkinson  (1827- 
1905),  whose  chief  contributions  were  a  Report  on  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  (1863),  Revenue  Reform  (1871),  The  Distribution  of 
Products  ( 1885),  The  Margin  of  Profits  (1887),  and  The  Indus- 
trial Proi^rcss  of  the  Natim  (1890),  together  with  innumerable 
pamplilcts.    Belonging  to  the  same  group  was  Horace  White, 
wlio  si)ccialized  on  the  currency  problem  in  The  Silver  Question 
(1876)  and  Money  and  Battling  (1895),  as  well  as  J.  Schoenhof, 
who  wrote  The  Destructive  Influenceof  the  Tariff  (188^),  A  History 
of  Money  and  Prices  (1885),  and  The  Economy  of  High  Wages 
{ I S93) .    Somewhat  more  academic  were  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner 
{ 1 840- 1 9 1  o) ,  with  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  ( 1877) , 
.1  Hi  story  of  A  merican  Currency  (1878) ,  Problems  in  Pt  .  'cal  Eco- 
nomy (1885),  and  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  (1883), 
and  Professor  C.  F.  Dunbar  (1830-1900)  with  his  Chapters  on 
the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking  (1891)  and  Economic  Essays 
f  1904)-    A  more  original  mind  was  the  astronomer  Simon  New- 
comb  ( 1 835-1 91 9),  who  after  devoting  some  attention  to  finan- 
cial policy  made  his  chief  contribution  in  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1886).    Worthy  of  mention  as  writers  on  money  are 
S.  Dana  Horton,  Silver  and  Gold  (1876),  The  Monetary  Situation 
(1878),  The  Silver  Pound  (1887);  John  J.  Knox,  United  States 
Notes  (1884) ;  A.  Del  Mar,  A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals  (18S0) 
and  Money  and  Civilization  {1886) ;  and  C.  A.  Conant,  A  History 
of  Modern  Banks  of  Lssue  (1886)  and  The  Principles  of  Money 
and  Banking  (1905). 

Far  and  away  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the  period  was 
Francis  A.  Walker  (1840-97),  who  was  the  first  lecturer  on 
economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1876.  Although  not  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  newer  Continental  literature  in  economics, 
GencT-al  Walker  possessed  a  powerful  intellect  and  was  so  hos- 
pitable tr  the  newer  ideas  that  he  lent  his  weighty  support  to 
the  efforts  of  the  younger  men  to  put  economic  study  on  a 
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scientific  basis.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the  American 
'  Economic  Association.  His  chief  works,  each  marked  by 
vigour  and  independence  of  thought,  are  The  Wages  Question 
(1876),  Money  (1878),  Land  and  its  Rent  (1881).  Political  Econ- 
omy (1883),  hitcrnational  Bimetallism  (1896),  and  Discussions 
in  Economics  and  Statistics  (1899).  Walker  helped  to  give  the 
coup  dc  grace  to  the  wages  fund  doctrine,  and  his  theory  of 
distribution  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  residual  theory.  Not 
only  did  he  exert  a  great  influence  on  economic  thought  but 
liis  contributions  to  statistics  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Census  were  scarcely  less  pronounced. 

Another  important  milestone  in  the  progress  of  economic 
science  is  marked  by  Henry  George  (1839-97).  George,  living 
in  California  at  a  time  when  everything  seemed  to  point  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  bonanza  farms,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solution  of  the  modern  social  problem  lay  in  the  nationalization 
of  land,  through  the  medium  of  the  single  tax.  Beginning  with 
Our  Land  and  Land  Policy  (1871),  he  elaborated  his  general 
theory  in  Progress  and  Poverty  (1879),  which  ran  through  count- 
less editions.  The  same  ideas  with  further  applications  were 
repeated  in  Social  Problems  (1884),  Protection  or  Free  Trade 
(1 891),  A  Perplexed  Philosopher  (1892),  and  The  Science  of 
Political  Economy  (1898).  In  all  other  respects  an  extreme 
individualist,  Henry  George  carried  to  its  logical  extreme  John 
Stuart  Mill's  theory  of  the  unearned  increment.  One-sided  as 
his  doctrine  has  come  to  be  considered,  he  contributed  two 
important  points  to  the  progress  of  economic  thought  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  was  his  theory  of  privilege — even 
though  he  was  extreme  in  limiting  this  to  land ;  the  other  was 
the  theory  that  wages  are  fixed  by  the  product  of  rentless  land, 
which  started  the  thinking  of  Professor  Clark. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  modern  science  of  economics  is 
to  he  found  in  that  group  of  younger  men,  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  still  living,  who  founded  at  Saratoga  in  1883  the 
American  Economic  Association.  This  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  influential  scientific  organizations  in  the  country. 
The  underlying  principles  of  this  group  of  younger  thinkers, 
almost  all  of  whom  had  studied  in  Germany,  appeared  in  1886 
m  a  volume  entitled  Science  oj  Economic  Discussion.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  group  is  John  Bates  Clark  (1847-    ),  whose 
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chief  contributions  are  found  in  the  Philosophy  of  Wealth  (1886), 
The  Distrihittiou  of  Wealth  (1899),  The  Control  of  Trusts  (1901), 
and  Esscnliiils  of  Economic  Theory  (1907).  Professor  Clark- 
worked  out  independently  the  marginal  utility  theory  of  value 
as  expountlcil  by  Jevons,  Menger,  and  Walras,  and  is  to  be 
noted  for  tlie  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  productivity 
as  applied  to  the  shares  of  distribution.  This  doctrine,  in  con- 
nection with  his  theory  of  capital  and  his  distinction  between 
static  and  dynamic  economics,  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
recesses  of  economic  life  and  hus  been  the  starting  point  of 
much  modern  discussion.  HenryC.  Adams  (1851-  )  published 
in  18S6  Ills  Outline  of  Lectures  upon  Political  Economy  as  well  as 
A  Study  of  the  Principles  that  Should  Control  the  Interference  of 
the  State  in  Industries,  in  which  issue  was  squarely  taken  with 
the  philosophy  of  laissez-faire.  Later  his  Public  Debts  (1887) 
and  the  Science  of  Finance  (1898)  proved  to  be  the  pioneer 
American  works  in  those  fields.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith  (1854- 
1901)  chose  the  field  of  statistics,  which  he  treated  from  the 
modern  and  comparative  point  of  view  in  Statistics  and  Econom- 
ics (1888)  and  Statistics  and  Sociology  (1895),  as  he  was  also  the 
first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  immigrant  problem  in 
Emigration  and  Immigration  (1890).  Richard  T.  Ely  (1854-  ), 
the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  did 
perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  others  in  breaking  into  new  fields 
and  in  popularizing  the  modern  concepts  of  economics.  Among 
his  contributions  may  be  mentioned  French  and  German  Social- 
ism (1883),  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities  (1888), 
Monopolies  and  Trusts  (1900),  Outlines  of  Economics  (1893). 
Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society  (1903),  and  Prop- 
erty and  Contract  (191 4).  Simon  N.  Patten  (1852-  ),  in  many 
ways  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  group,  made  a  series  of 
notable  contributions  in  The  Premises  of  Political  Economy 
(1885),  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection  (1886),  The  Develop- 
ment of  English  Thought  (1889),  The  Theory  of  Prosperity  (1902), 
and  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization  (1907).  President  A.  T.  Had- 
ley  (1856-  )won  his  spurs  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  railroad 
problem  in  Railroad  Transportation  (1885),  and  followed  this 
by  an  attempt  to  sum  up  in  one  volume  the  present  state  of 
modern  thought  in  Economics  (1896).  F.  W.  Taussig  (1859-  ) 
started  with  Protection  to  Young  Industries  (1883)  and  followed 
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this  with  The  Silver  Situation  (1893),  Wages  and  Capital  (1896), 
The  Principles  of  Economics  ( 1 9 1 1 ) ,  Investors  and  Money  Makers 
;  (1915),  and  a  scries  of  collected  essays  on  the  tariff  problem. 
The  author  of  the  present  sketch  (1861-  )  is  responsible  for 
;  Raxlv:ay    Tariffs    (1887),   Progressive    Taxation    (1892),    The 
;  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation  (1894),  Essays  in  Taxation 
I  (1895).  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  (1902),    The 
Principles  of  Economics  (1905),  and  The  Income  Tax  (191 1). 
I  Among  the  economists  who  studied  abroad  but  who  have  since 
[  died  may  be  mentioned  President  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown 
( 1 844-191 7),  a  student  of  Helflferich,  best  known  by  his  Institutes 
\  of  Economics  (1889).  and  J.  C.  Schwab  (1865-1916)  of  Yale,  a 
student  of  Gustav  Cohn,  whose  chief  contribution  was  A  Fi- 
nancial and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War 
(i9<>0- 

From  the  advent  of  this  group  of  writers  may  be  marked 
I  the  rapid  progress  of  economic  thought  in  the  United  States. 
Beginning  in  the  early  eighties  the  chairs  of  political  economy 
multiplied,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  our  university 
students  for  advanced  study  of  economics  at  home.  With  the 
I  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  output  of  scientific  litera- 
ture in  economics  multiplied  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  the 
United  States  counts  today  a  body  of  economic  thinkers  supe- 
rior in  numbers  and  not  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  any  other 
country,  who  are  devoting  themselves  with  conspicuous  success 
and  from  many  different  points  of  view  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  complex  principles  that  underlie  modern  economic  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

Scholars 

THERE  seem  to  he  three  external  modes  conditioning  the 
production  of  our  scholarly  literature.  Until  the  Re- 
volution, it  was  produced  by  scattered  individuals. 
Thereafter  literary  coteries  and  learned  societies  supervened 
upon  individual  production,  which  continued,  but  with  a  more 
definite  tone  and  focus.  Finally,  with  the  nineteenth  centur>' 
in  its  second  quarter,  the  universities  supervened  upon  the  other 
two  modes,  and  were  added  to  them,  as  stimulus  and  audience, 
outlet  and  patron.  Then  all  three  modes  continued  together, 
and  were  compounded.  Speaking  generally  and  tentatively,  the 
inu- vidualism  of  the  first  mode  may  be  called  British ;  the  urbane 
social  tone  of  the  second,  French ;  the  organized  institutionalism 
of  the  third,  German. 

With  the  exception  of  a  monstrous  accretion  like  the  learn- 
ing of  Cotton  Mather,  ■  a  leviathan  of  the  seventc:  nth-century 
type,  such  learning  as  the  eighteenth  century  coul  i  muster  in 
this  country  was  on  the  one  hand  rather  elegant  thar.  p.-ofessed- 
ly  scholarly,  for  a  gentleman  must  not  be  too  much  of  a  special- 
ist; and  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  didactic,  for  a  cultivated 
citizen  of  a  new  country  must  endeavour  to  teach  and  improve 
its  uncultivated  masses.  What  the  eighteenth  century  ofTers  is 
a  clerical  and  gentlemanly  cultivation  of  Hebrew  and  the  clas- 
sics, a  missionary  concern  with  the  languages  of  the  American 
Indians,  a  somewhat  schoolmasterly  interest  in  English  gram- 
mar and  lexicography,  and  an  elegant  trifling  with  the  modem 
and  the  Oriental  languages.  Ezekiel  Cheevcr's  Short  Intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  Tongue  .  .  .  being  Accidence  Abridged 
was  published  in  1 70Q.     A  mock-heroic  Latin  poem,  Muscipuh:  M 

'  See  Book  I,  Chap.  in.  W 
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The  Mousetrap,  by  Edward  Holdsworth,  translated  into  English 
by  Richard  Lewis,  was  published  at  Annapolis  in  1728;  and 
the  next  year  Samuel  Keimer  printed  at  Philadelphia  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Morals  of  Epictetus  in  a  "second  edition,"  possibly 
after  a  first  edition  published  in  Europe.     William  Logan,  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn's  friend,  business  agent, 
and  (loputy  governor,  collected  books,  founded  in  1745  the 
Lo^anian  Library,"  conducted  an   extensive  correspondence 
with  scholars,  and  published  Latin  treatises  ard  translations. 
His  translation  of  Dionysius  Cato's  Moral  Dhlichs  (1735)  and 
of  Cicero's  Cato  Major  (1744)  were  both  of  them  printed  by 
Benjamin    Franklin.         Another   public    man,   James   Otis,' 
found  leisure  to  publish  at  Boston  in  1 760  the  Rtidiments  of 
Latin  Prosody,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  text  book  at 
Harvard.     Samuel  Sewall  the  younger  (grandnephew  of  Judge 
Scwall),  who  in  1762  was  librarian  and  instructor  in  Hebrew 
at  Harvard,  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  (1763),  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  first  book  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (1780),  as 
well  as  several  poems  and  orations  in  Greek  and  Latin.     "A 
native  of  America,"  namely  John  Park,^  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army  of  General  Washington,  dedicated  to  his  chief  the 
Lyrick  Works  of  Horace  translated  into  English  Verse  (Phila- 
^dclphia,  1786).     In  i8o4Sallust's  complete  works— an  edition 
=1  based  upon  Crispinus's  Delphin— appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
I  and  in  1805,  at  Salem,  Sallust's  history  of  the  Catilinarian  and 
Jugurthine  wars— the  latter  "the  first  edition  of  an  ancient 
classic  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  a 
p)rofessed  reimpression  of  some  former  and  foreign  edition.  "< 
The  omniscient  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,'  when  he  was 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  had  a  song  on  war 
"in  the  Osage  tongue"  and  two  Cherokee  songs  of  friendship, 
which  were  sung  at  his  house  in  Washington,  translated  into 
French  "by  an  interpreter  and   rendered   into  Enghsh  im- 
mediately,   January    i,    i8o6."«     From    the    Latin    Mitchill 
also  translated  into  sober  English  vprse  the  third  and  the 

■  Annexed  in  1792  to  the  library  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

'See  Book  I,  Chap.  viii. 

'  Sandys's  History  cf  Classital  Scholarship,  iii,  451. 

'J-  S.  Buckminster,  Monthly  Anthology,  11,  549  (1805). 

•  ote  Book  II,  Chap.  111. 

».\.ncrican  Antiquarian  Society,  Transactions,  1,  313  (1820). 
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fifth  of  Sannazaro's  Pisinlory  Eclogues  (1815);  and,  from  the 
Italian,  Lani'i>i  On  the  Fetis  and  Marshes  of  Rome.  Not  only 
Lindk-y  Murray's  Grammar  (i7«)5),  and  Noah  Webster's 
Compendious  Dictionary  (i«o6)  and  Philosophical  and  Prac- 
tical Grammar  of  the  English  Lan^tiaf^e  (iHoy),  hut  also  Web- 
ster's great  Dictionary  of  1828,  thoujjh  it  represents  twenty 
years  of  additional  work  and  even  some  study  abroad,  belong 
essentially  to  this  epoeh  of  individual  produetion.'  Joel  Bar- 
low translated  Volney's  Ruins.  Riehard  Alsop,  one  of  the 
Hartford  Wits,  made  translations  from  the  French  and  the  Ital- 
ian. In  The  Monthly  Antholofiy  in  1805  was  reprinted  Sir 
William  Jones's  translation  of  5aco«/a/d  .  .  .  from  the  Sanscrit 
of  Ciilidas. 

Thus  the  utilitarian  and  the  dilettante  production  went  spo- 
radically on,  continuing,',  as  has  been  indicated,  long  after  the 
new  forces  had  begun  to  work.  The  signs  of  these  were  not 
wanting.  During  and  shortly  after  the  Revolution  American 
learning  became  self-conscious,  and  took  account  of  itself. 
In  1794  Mitchill,  then  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  in 
Columbia  College,  made  a  report  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  on 
"the  present  state  of  learning  in  the  College  of  New  York" 
(/'.  c.  Columbia  College) ;  and  Ezra  Stiles,  in  his  Latin  Inaugural 
Oration  upon  his  induction  as  president  of  Yale  in  1 778,  offered 
a  prospectus  of  much  the  same  kind,  which  is  notable  as  showing 
the  relative  values  that  a  highly  estimable  scholar  then  attached 
to  the  various  disciplines.  Stiles  would  have  his  ideal  pupil 
study  the  vernacular  with  a  view  to  rendering  materials  from 
other  languages  available  in  it,  and  for  practice  in  writing  and 
public  speaking.  Latin  and  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  he  is  also  to  study ;  but  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography,  logic,  and  rhetoric  are  mentioned  only  to  be  dis- 
missed as  Icviora  stadia.  Let  the  youth  pass  onward  to  the 
higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  As- 
tronomy will  lead  him  to  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  this  to 
metaphysics  and  ontology,  and  thence  to  ethics  and  moral 
philosophy — the  latter  chiefly  mystical  and  concerned  with  the 
Divine  Love.  He  is  to  study  human  history  too;  and  at  odd 
times  {siibsecivis  horis),  music,  poetry,  drama,  and  polite  and 
belles  lettres.     The  programme  is  closed  with  the  professional 

'  For  early  school  books  see  Book  III,  Chap,  .\xiii. 
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studies:  medicine;  theology,  which  Stiles  analyzes  in  some  detail 
^as  cl.Ktnnal.  historical,  etc.;  and  law,  for  which  he  lays  out 
,^a  course  m  considerable  detail.     Notable  especially  are  the 

sh^htinK  mention  and  the  small  space  (only  a  little  more  than 
i<.ur  paKcs  out  of  his  forty)  and  with  which  Stiles  dismisses  the 
ihuniaiiistic  studies.' 

:      Tlie  time.  rii>e  for  change,  soon  began  to  feel  new  tendencies 
|nway  from  English  and  toward  Continental  culture      As  early 
1t.s  1 778.  the  Chevalier  Qucsnay  de  Beaurepaire  was  encouraged 
|.y  John  lage.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  to  establish 
^■1  kulimond  a  French  Acadeny  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
ml  l.y  1786  he  had  obtained  from  a  number  of  prominent  Vir- 
iinans  and  Baltimorcans  a  subscription  amounting  to  sixty 
housand  francs.     Quesnay  had  in  mind  the  highest  special 
raining  of  American    students  in  the  arts  and  sciences-  he 
lanncd  "solely  for  the  completion  of  the  education  of  young 
nvn  alter  they  have  graduated  from  college."'    Among  the 
i.].portcrs  of  this  proposal  for  the  first  graduate  school  in 
.\merica  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  resident  in  Paris-  it  i- 
ontcmporaneous  with  his  own  plan  (1779)  to  develop  William^ 
nd  Mary  College  into  a  true  university  by  modernizing  its 
urnculum.     The  Academy  proposed  to  institute  "schools"  in 
oreign  languages,  design,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and 
-ngraving,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  sciences;  similarly  of  the 
iKht  professorships  proposed  by  Jefferson  for  the  expanded 
i\.lliam  and  Mary  College,  four  were  distinctly  humanistic 

guesnay's  plan  for  the  Academy  fell  through  because  the 
rench  Rev-olution  withdrew  from  it  his  country's  attention  and 
^upport ;  Jefferson's  plan  for  the  extension  of  William  and  Mary 
k'veloped  at  length  into  his  foundation  of  the  University  of 
irginia ;  and  the  curriculums  proposed  for  these  earlier  schools 
»ccame  the  basis  of  the  genuinely  humanistic  curriculum  and 
he  advanced  university  organization  of  that  institution 
^lorcover.  the  organization  by  "schools"  or  subjects  instead  of 
y  college  classes  is  believed  by  historians  of  education  to  have 
uggested  to  George  Ticknor  the  idea  of  the  departmental  and 

PL  bUtL  Of  kaming  in  the  tiKhtecnth  century. 

k'»r  IV  .1.2'fT  ,„.f^  "vr'c       .;'i      l''"''^'''"''^""'''^"'^"^  ^'?*^«^•^''»«•»c''»^«■ 
K"".,  u .  442  ff.  (bo  O.  W .  Spindlcr,  A:ar/  Follen,  94  and  note). 
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of  the  clcctivi-  system,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  iiUroduce  thctn 
at  Harvard 

McanwliiK  tluro  had  arrived  in  this  rountry  scvtral  other 
bearers  of  intUieiKc  from  I.alin  eountries.  Peter  Stephen 
DuPonif.iti  !i7rx)  1844)  at  the  house  of  lUaiirnarehais  in 
Paris  nut  Hanm  Steuben,  and  eame  to  America  with  him  a. 
secretary  and  aide  de  camp.  Arriving  in  1777,  he  received  a 
captaiiu  V  in  the  American  army  and  served  until  1780,  when 
bad  hralth  uMiKcd  him  to  give  up  active  campaigning.  For 
a  while  hv  was  secretary  to  Robert  Livingston,  then  in  charge 
of  thi'  Department  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  after  studying  law 
he  was  in  June,  1 7S5.  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  had  become  a  citizen.  He  rose  to  such  eminence  in  his  p:  o- 
fes.-i'in  that  he  afterwards  declined  JefTerson's  offer  to  appoint 
him  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana  and  was  able  to  retire  early  in 
life  and  devote  himself  to  Hnguistics.  From  1791  he  was  a 
mimber  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  in- 
terests he  gave  much  time  and  energ>',  and  to  which  he  com- 
municated his  papers,  for  example,  his  English  Phonology  (1817) 
and  his  report  on  The  Structure  of  the  Indian  Languages  (1819). 
His  memoir  on  The  Indian  Languages  of  North  America  brought 
him  the  Volney  i)rize  awarded  for  linguistics  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  of  the  French  Institute.  Du Ponceau  is  notable 
also  for  his  broad  conception  of  the  future  of  American  litera- 
ture, which  he  wished  to  emancipate  from  provincialism  by 
bringing  it  into  the  great  Continental  European  tradition.  His 
discourse  On  the  Necessity  and  Ideu.  if  Makin^^  our  National 
Literature  Independent  of  That  of  Great  Britain  (1834)  is  one  of 
the  earliest  American  documents  to  exhibit  a  comparative 
study  of  literature. 

Closely  associated  with  DuPonceau  both  by  personal 
friendship  and  by  the  broad  humanism  of  his  work  was  John 
Pickering  (i 777-1846),  a  son  of  the  more  celebrated  Timothy 
Pickering.  In  Salem  and  in  Boston  John  Pickering  continued 
his  literary  studies,  becoming  by  1806  "an  adept  in  the 
Hebrew  and  probably  in  one  or  two  Semitic  tongues  be- 
side," but  declining  an  appointment  as  Hancock  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard.  He 
Hkewise  declined  (1814)  the  newly  established  Eliot  Profes- 
sorship   of    Greek    Literature,    of    which    Edward    Everett 
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thiTi'ii[)on  fH'camc  the  first  incumbent.  Pickering's  Creek 
and  English  Uxiinn  (1826)— a  translation  of  Schrc-vdius  pro- 
jectcd  and  partly  executed  in  1814-  just  misses  being  the 
earliest  of  all  the  Greek-English  lexicons.  Acquainted  with 
Oriental  languages,  including  Chinese  and  a  number  of 
African  and  Pacific  dialects.  Pickering  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  was  the  f-st  i)resident  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society.  He  was  deeply  versed  as  well  in  the  American 
Indian  languages,  and  his  treatise  On  the  Adoption  of  a 
Uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
Anuriia  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy)  excited  much 
interest  abroad.  He  lectured  to  popular  audiences  upon 
Chanipollion's  discoveries  concerning  the  hieroglyphic  lan- 
K'uaK'e  of  Egypt.  Today  he  is  best  remembered  by  his  work 
on  Americanisms,  as  presented  to  the  American  Academy  in 
1S15  and  published  the  next  year  in  enlarged  form— an  jnvalu- 
al)le  record  of  American  speech  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Another  of  the  notable  transmitters  of  Latin  culture  was 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  (1749-1838),  a  genuine  celebrity,  and.  as 
the  librettist  of  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  one  of  the  lesser  immortals.     A  converted 
Jew.  he  was  educated  and  he  taught  in  a  church  seminary,  and 
actually   became   an  Abate.     He  mingled  freely  in  the  gay 
and  the  learned  society  of  Venice,  carrying  on  numerous  love 
intrigues  and  supporting  himself  by  private  teaching.     One  of 
his  sonnets  having  given  offence,  in  1 777  he  left  Italy  to  wander 
over  Europe.     At  Dresvlen  he  made  t-.i:  ■  lations  and  redactions 
of  plays  for  the  Electoral  Theatre ;  thence  he  removed  to  Vienna. 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  wrote  the  li- 
!)retti  ioT  Figaro  (1786)  and  Don  Giovamii  (1787).  produced 
with  brilliant  success.     Driven  away  by  court  intrigues  Da 
I'onte  in  1793  went  with  his  young  English  wife  to  London, 
and  there  made  his  headquarters  for  some  twelve  years,  writing 
lor  the  Itahan  theatre,  touring  the  Continent  to  engage  singers, 
"ixning  an  Italian  book  shop,  and  always  more  or  less  retreating 
:rom  his  creditors,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  retreated  to  Phila- 
ll])hia  in  1805.     Again  he  moved  about  erratically,  but  he 
_^tlcd   finally   in  New  York  in  18 19.  gave   Itahan  lessons 
<  i  itz-Greene  HaUeck  was  one  of  his  pupils) ,  again  opened  a  book 
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shop, and  helped  in  1825  lo  bring  over  Garcia's  troupe,  which 
introduced  Italian  opera  to  New  York.  His  own  Don  Giovanni 
was  performed  with  great  eclat.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  Italian  verse,  gave  lectures  and  conversazioni  upon  Italian 
literature;  read  and  expounded  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  Tasso,  and 
Dante  to  his  i)upils,  and  in  1825  pubhshed  in  The  New  York 
Rcvinc  interpretative  notes  upon  several  passages  of  the  Inferno. 
This  was  the  first  time  Dante  had  been  tau^^ht  or  commented 
upon  in  America;  Ticknor's  classes  in  Dante  did  not  begin  until 
1 83 1.  In  1829,  upon  Da  Ponte's  offer  to  give  instruction  in 
Italian  gratis  at  Columbia  College,  he  was  named  professor — 
inane  miinus,  for  he  had  neither  salary  nor  fees  nor  pupils. 
Two  months  before  his  death  in  1838  he  wrtjte  in  a  piteous  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Paris;  "The  author  of  thirty-six  dramas;  the  poet 
of  Joseph  II,  of  Salieri,  of  Martini,  and  of  Mozart;  after  havmg 
given  to  America  the  Italian  language,  literature,  and  music; 
after  having  taught  about  three  thousand  pupils,  imported 
thirty  thousand  volumes  of  precious  treasures;  established 
libraries,  public  and  private;  formed  professors;  given  to  the 
college  three  hundred  volumes  of  classic  verse;  having  finally 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  and  lavished  away  all  he 
had  in  the  world;  now  remains  deserted,  neglected,  and  for- 
gotten, as  if  his  voice  had  never  been  heard,  or  as  if  he  were  a 
fugitive  escaped  from  the  galleys." 

Da  Ponte's  fatal  facility  in  verse — for  he  was  an  improvisa- 
tore  of  the  old  stripe — of  course  prevented  his  ever  becoming  a 
poet,  yet  the  writer  of  Batti  batti  and  of  La  ci  dareni  la  mono 
ought  surely  not  be  forgotten.  His  Memoirs,  published  in  New 
York  in  1823,  also  belong  in  the  great  Venetian  eighteenth- 
century  tradition  with  those  of  Goldoni  and  Carlo  Gozzi,  and 
bring  back  the  merry  time  of  ridolti  and  cicisbei,  of  pet  its  abbes, 
theatrical  cliques  and  claques,  and  wandering  adventurers. 
How  this  echo  of  tne  days  of  Cagliostro  and  Casti  and  Casa- 
nova happened  to  be  first  heard  in  the  New  York  of  1 823  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  That  American  scholarship 
owes  Da  Ponte  no  great  debt  is  not  his  fault.  The  time  and  the 
ground  were  not  prepared  for  him.  F^  is  significant  rather  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  group  which  transi.iittcd  to  America 
the  traditions  of  an  urbane — a  humane — Latin  culture. 

After  181 5  the  stream  of  Romanic  culture  seems  not  to  have  I 
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received  new  affluents;  as  it  had  been  headed  toward  America 
by  the  political  disturbances  of  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolutions,  so,  apparently,  it  ceased  with  the  Revolutionary 
period,  though  Du  Ponceau  and  Pickering  continued  to  produce 
works  of  genuine  scholarship,  and  the  Lnitial  impulse  imparted 
by  Jefferson's  French  ideas  reached  a  ripe  issue  in  the  opening 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1825. 

German  scholarship  did  not  come  to  these  shores  until  after 
Amcrican:i  had  gone  ^^road  to  get  it.     The  German  immigra- 
tion to  New  Yor].  and  Penn.>ylvf<nia  in  the  eighteenth  century 
brought  few  schc  'irs.     It  was  not  until  1824  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  riper  Gerr;  :  n   culture,  Karl  Beck  (1798-1866)  and  Karl 
Follcn  (1785-18407,  arrived,  at  a  time  when  Everett,  Ticknor, 
Cogswell,  and  Bancroft  had  all  returned  from  their  studies  in 
Germany.     Follcn  and  Beck,  like  Pietro  Bachi,  who  came  a 
year  later,  emigrated  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that 
attended  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  regime.     Follen  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  of  liberation  and  had  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the   Burschenschaften.     Charged   with   compUcity   in  the 
assassination  of  Kotzeuue,  he  made  his  escape  to  Switzerland, 
and  then  to  Paris.   There  he  fell  in  with  his  friend  Karl  Beck, 
likewise  a  refugee,  and  the   two  together  came  to  America. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  Ticknor,  Beck  was  appointed 
teacher  of  Latin  and  gymnastics  in  the  Round  Hill  School  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.     In  1832  he  became  professor  of 
Latin  at  Harvard,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1866. 
Upon  Ticknor's  recommendation,  too,  Follen  was  appointed 
instructor  m  German  at  Harvard— the  first  to  teach  that  sub- 
ject there.     He  soon  became  a  citizen,  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Boston  liberals,  was  a  friend  of  W.  E.  Channing 
and  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  himself  entered  the  Unita- 
rian ministry.     In  1830  he  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  which,  however,  was 
endowed  for  a  period  of  five  years  only.     He  pubUshed  a  Ger- 
man reader  (1826)  and  a  German  grammar  (1828).     His  loss 
of  his  Harvard  position  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  his 
anti-slavery  propaganda;  and  thenceforth  he  threw  himself 
still  more  enthusiastically  into  speechmaking  and  preaching. 
With  the  return  of  Edward  Everett  (i  794-1 865),  George 
Ticknor  (1791-1871),  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  (i786-i87i),ana 
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George  Bancroft-  from  Germany,  the  German  influence  in 
American  scho^arsh.p  becomes  palpable.     Bancroft  and  Cogs- 
well estabhshod  the  Round  Hill  School,  which  in  some  wat 
was  modelled  upon  the  German  gymnasium,  and  which  sent 
out  many  boys  who  afterwards  became  distinguished.     Ban- 
croft left  n  m  1829.     Cogswell,  who  remained  till  1834.  was  a 
rolhng  stone  and  did  not  really  find  himself  until  pas    fif  / 
In  New  ^  ork  m  ,838  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Ta  ob 
A  tor.  and  led  him  to  establish  the  Astor  Library   of  which 
after  Astor  s  death  in  1848.  Cogswell  was  appoini  d  supS 
end.n..     His  only  important  literary  monument  is  the  Astor 
Library  Catalogue  (1857-66).  ■ 

Everett,  after  his  election  to  the  Eliot  Professorship  of  ' 
GreoK  Literature  at  Harvard,  had  gone  abroad  in  1815  anThad 
achieved  the  doctorate  at  Gottingen  in  ,817.     Thereafter  he 
went  alone  on  the  Greeic  tour  which  for  a  while  Cogswe  1  and 
Ticknor  had  been  planning  to  take  with  him.  and  becTme  a" 
quainted  with  Adamantios  Koraes  just  before  the  cutbrTak  of" 
th    Greek  war  for  independence.     Returning  in  1820  f ull  0 
enthusiasm  for  learning  and  for  Greece,  he  gave  lectures  which 
must  have  been  inspiring,  else  Emerson  would  not  have  pra^J  ■ 

college  teacher,  if  his  pupils  are  unprepared?     We  need  to  re 
orm  our  secondary  schools."  Everett  had  written  from  G-" 
tingen;  and  the  want  of  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils  may  help  explain  why  he  left  no  school.     Moreover 

Al/nr"'"V'"  P™^— hip  and  his  editorship  of  S 
^orth  Amencan  Rn.eu,  to  enter  public  life;  and  though  he  wa 

a  TnTm?"     ".'  f  "™'  ^°"^^^-  ^^  '^  known  no  mo 
a ttUude  o  Tr"  '      ''"     ""  ""'^^"^^  ^'^"^^  ^im  rather  in  th 
at   tude  of  a  Roman  orator,  draped  in  a  toga  which  to  modern 
taste  seems  less  vtrilis  than  pmtexta  ' 

.u  ^^u^,""  Gottingen  group  there  remains  that  one  who  was  on 
the  whole  the  soundest  scholar,  and  who  in  time  became  th 

ep  tatr^^Ve:'°'"T-^l'^^'^^^^  ^  Pe-anent  int^atl  ^ 
reputation.      George  Ticknor  was  born  in  Boston  in  i7qi    nf 

parentswhowerebothteachers.     Having  graduated  f^om  Dart 

'  See  Book  II,  Chap,  xvn 

;  f  "'""'^  ^""'  "f  ^'f<^  '^"d  Letters  in  Xrw  England 
>  See  also  Book  11.  Chap  xv  '-"g'ana. 
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-  mouth  in  1807,  he  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors  for  three  years 
I  with  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Boston,  a  pupil  of  Samuel 
-!  Parr.     From  1810  Ticknor  read  law  and  in  1813  was  admitted 
4  to  the  bar.  but  he  gave  up  practice  in  a  year.     The  country  he 
'  thought,  "would  never  be  without  good  lawyers,"  but  would 
urgently  ne.  1  "scholars,  teachers,  and  men  of  letters."     From 
i  Madame  de  Stael's  Dc  V Allemagne  (1813)  Ticknor  had  got  an 
I  mumation  of  the  intellectual  mastery  of  the  Germans-  he 
I  elected  therefore  to  study  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Got- 
I  tingen.     Through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18 14  he  worked 
_   hard  at  German,  borrowing  a  grammar  from  Edward  Everett 
=   sending  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  "knew  there  was  a  Ger- 
^   man  dictionary,"  and  translating  Werther  from  John  Quincy 
i  Adams's  copy,  stored  at  the  Athenavm. 

[         Before  going  abroad,  though,  he  must  make  the  American 
grand  tour  to  Washington  and  Virginia.     During  *,he  winter 
«)!  1814-15  he  travelled  by  slow  stages  and  sometimes  under 
^hfficullies  as  far  as  Richmond,  everywhere  supplied  with  in- 
troductions to  and  from  eminent  persons  such  as  John  Adams 
President  Madison,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.     He  m.et    among 
others,  Eli  Whitney,  Robert  Lenox,  John  Randolph,  and  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton;  attended  the  Hartford  Convention;  saw 
the  rums  of  Washington,  then  recently  burned  by  the  British- 
and  at  Monticello  got  the  news  of  their  defeat  at  New  Orleans' 
Already  he  was  exhibiting  the  social  gifts  which  later  distin- 
guished him— a  power  of  holding  substantial  conversation 
when  that  was  in  order;  a  tact  that  kept  him  wisely  and  quizzi- 
cally silent  during  an  outburst  of  bad  temper  on  the  part  of 
.\dams,  and  in  tiie  presence  of  Jefferson's  philosophical  oddi- 
ties; together  with  a  cool  sub-acid  judgment  in  estimating  and 
reporting  such  phenomena  as  these  and  the  ways  of  men  in 
general.     He  made  an  especially  favourable  impression  upon 
jefTerson,  who  twice— in  1818  and  again  in  1820— invited  him 
to  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  April,  1815,  Ticknor  sailed  for  Liverpool  with  Edward 
Everett  and  several  other  friends.  At  Liverpool  and  on  the 
way  to  London  he  paid  his  respects  to  Roscoe  and  to  Dr.  Parr. 
In  London  he  met  Hallam,  and  various  lesser  scholars.  At 
Gottingen  Ticknor  settled  down  to  a  monastic  regimen  of  study 
specializing  in  Greek.     He  met  the  Homeric  Wolf, ' '  coryphaeus 
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of  German  philologists,"  then  on  a  visit  to  Gottingen-  and 
during  an  ei^lit  weeks'  holiday  trip  aeross  Germany,  Gesenius 
and  Goethe.     For  a  full  year  he  continued  his  classical  studies 
without  an>-  notion  that  his  field  was  to  lie  elsewhere.     From 
Byron  in  London  he  had  got  hints  for  a  tour  in  r)reece,  and  he 
was  prei)aring  to  make  it,  when  late  in  i,^         larvard  offered 
him  the  College  Professorship  of  the  Bel       Lc^ttres  and  the 
Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
and  Literatures,  then  just  established  upon  the  death  of  Its 
founder  Abiel  Smith.     Accordingly  Ticknor  gave  up  his  Greek 
tour,  and  after  a  few  months  in  Gottingen  began  in  the  spring  of 
1817  an  extensive  course  of  travel  and  study  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries.    In  Paris  he  worked  with  great  diligence  at  French  and 
Italian.     In  Rome  by  November  he  studied  Italian  and  arch- 
.Tology.      Leaving    Rome   late  in  March  of   1818,  he   made 
Ins  way  slowly  to  Spain  via  Italy  and  southern  France.     In 
Madrid  he  at  once  .settled  into  his  habitual  studious  ways 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  181 8  he  made  several 
excursions  and  a  considerable  journey  in  Spain  and  Portugal- 
wlicnce  in  November  he  went  via  England  to  Paris  again     Here 
he  privately  studied  Spanish  literature,  Portuguese,  and  Pro- 
vencal.    In  London  in  January,  1819,  he  dropped  study  for 
awhile,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  great  Whigs-Lord  Holland 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Richard  Heber,  Hookham  Frere   Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Sydney  Smith.     He  visited  the  Mkrquis 
of  Salisbury  at    Hatfield   House  and   the   Duke  of  Bedford 
at  Woburn  Abbey;  again  touched  classical  studies  in  a  so- 
journ at  Cambridge;  and  before  February  reached  Edinburgh 
Picking  out,  as  was  usual  with  him,  a  specialist  to  help  him  in  his 
studies,  he  read  Scotch  poetry.     Here  he  frequented  the  Tory 
circle  ot  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Scott,  whom  he  visited  at  Abbotsford  for  a  few  days;  proceed- 
ing thence  to  Southey  at  Keswick  and  to  Wordsworth  at  Rydal 
Mount.     At  Hatton  he  saw  old  Dr.  Parr  once  more,  who  con- 
demned everything  contemporary  but  gave  Ticknor  his  blessing 
In  London  again,  early  in  April,  Ticknor  went  with  Irving 
to  the  "damning  of  a  play"  and  afterwards  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
ball,  which  he  also  damns  in  a  series  of  contemptuous  remarks 
about  the  "City  crowd."     Though  he  had  already  disparaged 
Godwin  as  the  "notorious  William  Godwin."  he  dined  at  his 
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house :  and  then  proceeded  to  disparage  him  further,  together 
with  the  company  he  met  there,  including  HazHtt,  Hunt,  and 
Lamb.  Ticknor  was  as  much  at  home  with  the  "big  Whigs" 
as  with  the  grand  Tories,  especially  the  great  Tory  of  Abbots- 
ford;  Whin  Torinsve  mihi  mdlo  discrimine  agetur,  he  might  have 
said ;  but  he  could  not  abide  a  Philistine  or  a  Bohemian. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1819,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Roscoe  in 
Liverpool,  he  sailed  for  home,  and  reached  Boston  early  in  June, 
with  an  equipment  far  beyond  that  of  any  previous  American 
student.     His  teaching  at  Harvard  began  in  the  same  year  and 
I  ontinued  until  he  resigned  in  1835.     Like  Everett's,  it  was  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  of  the  trainii  .,•  his  students 
brought  to  it  that  he  founded  no  school  of  research  and  made  no 
disciples  in  advanced  scholarship.     But  he  greatly  improved 
( lemcntary  instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  and  could  find 
sometimes  (as  in  1 831 )  a  class  that  would  read  Dante  with  him ; 
!ie  established  for  his  own  subjects  a  departmental  system,  with 
considerable  freedom  of  election,   and  with  promotion  and 
grouping  according  to  proficiency;  and  he  went  as  far  as  the 
college  authorities  would  allow  in  establishing  an  elective  sys- 
tem within  his  own  jurisdiction.     These  reforms  being  opposed, 
actively  by  some  other  members  of  the  faculty,  passively  by 
President  Kirkland,  Ticknor  felt,  after  sixteen  years  of  service, 
that  he  had  done  all  the  missionary  work  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  him.     He  resigned  his  professorship,  and  made  a 
second  sojourn  in  Europe  (1835-38),  Longfellow  having  been 
chosen  to  be  his  successor. 

This  second  residence  in  Europe  Ticknor  undertook  not 
primarily  as  a  student  but  as  a  ripe  scholar ;  and  although  he  had 
as  yet  produced  no  great  work,  he  was  everywhere  received 
as  one  whose  standing  was  assured.  The  acquaintances  he 
formed  or  renewed  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  catalogued  in 
full.  In  England  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  scientific  men.  At 
Dresden  he  examined  Ludwig  Tieck's  collection  of  Spanish 
books,  and  he  joinedthescholarlycircleof  Prince  John  of  Saxony. 
In  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1836  Ticknor  visited  the  church  his- 
torian Neander,  and  saw  Alexander  von  Humboldt  frequently. 
In  Vienna,  in  June,  he  examined  the  old  Spanish  books  in  the 
Imperial  Library.  After  a  summer  in  Switzerland  and  south- 
ern Germany,  he  moved  towards  Rome,  which  he  reached  in 
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December,  and  in  which  he  remained  until  May  of  1857.     He 
went  north  for  the  summer  again,  to  Venice.  Innsbruck,  and 
Heidelberg,  aiul  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  where  he  looked  over  the 
Spanish  Iil)rary  of  Ternaux-Compans  and  frequented  the  study 
of  August  in  Thierry.     By  March,  1838,  Ticknor  was  in  Eng- 
land again,  having  long  talks  with  Hallam.     He  once  more 
visited  Southey  and  Wordsworth  at  Keswick;  was  disappointed 
m  the  Si)anish  collection  at  the  Bodleian;  met  at  breakfast  "a 
Mr.  Riiskm,"  who  had  a  most  beautiful  collection  "of  sketches 
made  hy  himself,  from  nature,  on  the  Continent";  and  heard 
Carh-le  lecture. 

Arriving  at  home  in  June,  1838,  Ticknor  settled  down  to 
research,  to  extensive  correspondence  with  many  friends  both 
European  and  American,  to  the  collecting  of  Spanish  book's  and 
to  the  writing  of  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  which  was 
published  in  i84g  and  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  work  of 
international  standing.     He  found  time  also  to  work  hard  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee;  doing  for 
It  what  his  friends  Buckminster  and  Cogswell  had  done  re- 
spectively for  the  Athensum  and  the  Astor.     Upon  the  third 
and  last  of  his  European  tours,  undertaken  in  l8s6-S7  for 
the  sake  of  the  library,  he  had  little  time  for  his  own  studies 
but  he  was  lionized -being  now  the  author  of  a  famous  book- 
as  never  before,  and  moved  in  the  most  brilliant  society      At 
home  again  from  September,  1857.  Ticknor  took  up  once  more 
his  life  of  study  and  business,  serving  the  library  until  1866 
revising  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature  for  its  third  and  its 
fourth  editions,  maintaining  a  voluminous  correspondence  and 
after  the  death  of  Prescott  in  1859,  writing  his  Life  ^se^)      At 
this  lime,  too,  Ticknor  resumed  his  active  interest  in  Harvard 
He  died  in  i8ji. 

Ticknor's  lite,  as  recorded  in  his  Life,  Letters  and  Journals 
IS  that  ot  a  great  man  of  business,  a  great  social  talent,  almosi 
ajrand  seigneur  who  stood  before  kings,  or  rather  sat  down 
^Mth  them.-and  who  was  incidentally  a  scholar.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  an  account  of  his  works,  to  distribute  the  emphasis  in 
this  way,  partly  because  the  Life,  considered  as  one  of  ther^ 
depends  decisively  upon  his  social  powers,  which  elicited 
characteristie  attitudes  and  utterances  from  the  persons  he  met 
and  party  because  the<;c  noT^-^r-   -,  ,  1         '^""='"emei, 

1-       y    -'ei.du..e  mcsc  powers,  gave  a  characteristic  turn 
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even  to  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  The  Life,  a  treasury 
of  anecdote  and  portraiture,  which  it  costs  an  effort  not  to 
quote,  would,  if  well  annotated,  be  found  to  be  also  a  compend- 
ium of  European  history  in  its  social  and  literary  aspects  dur- 
ing t  !k'  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  English  great 
houses,  the  I\'iris  salons,  the  German  courts  and  scholars,  the 
international  social  complex  at  Rome  and  Florence— Ticknor 
saw  more  of  these  than  any  other  American,  and  than  any  but 
a  few  of  the  most  highly  placed  Europeans.  His  Life  is 
emphatically,  good  reading,  and  can  only  increase  in  interest 
with  time. 

His  History  of  Spanish  Literature  has  so  impressed  critics 
by  Its  great  reputation  and  by  its  great  conception,  scope,  and 
hulk,  that  they  have  given  it  rather  praise  than  appraisal.  '  The 
clami  made  by  the  editors,  in  their  preface  to  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, represents  the  current  opinion  of  its  merits.     "So  far  as 
tlie  past  is  concerned,  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  need 
not  be  written  anew,  and  the  scholars  who  may  hereafter  labour 
in  this  field  of  letters  will  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  continue 
the  structure  which  Mr.  Ticknor  has  reared."     Now  it  is  true 
tliat  Ticknor  is  strong  in  his  sense  of  fact,  in  his  feeling  for  evi- 
dencc,  and  in  the  sanity  of  his  opinions.     Very  few  indeed  of 
Ins  attributions  need  revision  in  the  light  even  of  the  acutcst 
later    scholarship.     His    very    comprehensive    bibliography 
universally  praised  by  his  critics,  is  a  second  consequence  of  his 
strength.     He  had  probably  handled  and  read  more  Spanish 
I^ooks  than  had  anybody  else  in  his  time.     His  thoroughness 
extends  also  to  a  pretty  full  use  of  existing  authorities.  Spanish 
German.  French,  and  Enghsh.     His  combination  of  their  re- 
sults with  those  of  his  own  bibliographical  research  constitutes 
his  title  to  be  considered  a  pioneer.     PtiU.  pioneer  work  is  one 
thing;  definitive  work  is  another.     la  many  fields  of  Spanish 
literature  it  was  Ticknor's  task  actually  to  find  and  identify  the 
works  he  describes.    For  such  work-the  primary  dealings  with 
raw  matenal-his  mind  was  weU  fitted.     But  the  later  regroup- 
ings and  higher  generalizations  of  the  inductive  process   the 
perception  of  broad  differences,  resemblances,  connections'  and 
tendencies,  the  framing  of  comprehensive  concepts,  and,  in 
general,  the  freedom  of  movement  in  the  conceptual  world— 
these  things  require  a  mind  set  free  from  the  pedestrian  tasks  to 
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which    Ticknor    willingly    committed    himself,    and    another 
stR'n^th  than  the  one  ho  had      There  were  temperamental 
reasons,  too,  why  Ticknor  could  never  have  made  such  a  higher 
synthesis.     He  i)elonKS  essentially  to  the  hard-headed  group 
of  American  writers  who,  like  Andrews  Norton,  stopped  short 
of  transcendentalism.     Ticknor's  German  training  had  taught 
him  \v!iai  imich  of  the  British  scholarship  of  his  time  sorely 
needed  to  learn— the  need  of  the  broadest  possible  basis  in 
facts;  from  that  point  onward,  however,  his  scholar  hip  re- 
mained  essentially  British  in  its  distrust  of  ideas.     The  His- 
tory of  Spauish  Literature  is  much  more  like  Warton's  History 
of  Eu'ilish  Poetry  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  tnan  it  is  like  any- 
thing' German.     Mcjre  serious  temperamental  defects  are  still 
to  be  mentioned.     The  plain  fact  is  that  Ticknor  did  not  pos- 
sess certain  of  the  indispensable  organs  of  literary  scholarship. 
He  lacked  ordonnanee;  he  was  blind  to  the  French  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance;  and  he  wanted  ear- 
especially  for  verse.     His  lack  of  the  sense  for  sequence,  ar- 
rangement, and  emphatic  or  conspicuous  position  appears  even 
in  the  unworkmanlike  construction  of  many  of  his  sentences, 
and  in  the  misplacement  of  matter  (especially  in  footnotes) 
just  at  the  point  where  random  association  happened  to  make 
him  think  of  it.    In  his  references  to  French  literature,  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  was  so  closely  connected 
witli  Spanish,  he  disparages  Ronsard  and  misassigns  him  with 
the  decadents;  he  has  not  a  word  about  Du  Bellay ;  and,  almost 
incredibly,  he  seems  not  even  to  have  known  of  the  Chanson 
de  Roland.     His  want  of  ear  and  want  of  the  sense  of  arrange- 
ment make  his  history  difficult  reading.     Only  occasionally  does 
it  attain  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  style. 

Ticknor,  as  has  been  intimated,  left  no  school;  though 
American  scholars  have  since  studied  cosas  de  Espana,  they  do 
not  take  him  for  their  point  of  departure,  and  his  work  ends 
rather  than  begins  an  era.  While  it  was  Ticknor  who  turned 
the  attention  of  Prescott  to  Spanish  history,  yet  Ticknor's  own 
History  did  not  appear  until  after  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  Conquest  of  Peru.  It  belongs 
in  fact  rather  with  the  discursive  historical  work  of  Irving  and 
of  Prescott  than  with  the  minute  textual  studies  and  editions 
which  have  been  the  chief  task  of  later  Spanish  scholarship  in 
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this  country  •  Similarly,  a  direct  connection  between  Ticknor's 
teaching'  and  the  hUcr  teaching  „f  modern  languages  and  litera- 
tures would  be  d,n,cult  to  trace.  Longfellow  never  studied 
.mder  hnn,  and  took  h.s  own  scholarship  according  to  his  own 
poet.c  temper.  Ticknor  retired  from  Harvard  when  Lowell 
was  a  sophomore;  and  there  was  no  sympathetic  contact  be- 
ween  the  two  m  later  years.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  came  to 
aryard  after  h.s  "Uncle  Ticknor"  had  gone,  and  his  studies  n 
Dante  gr.-e  no  ragn  of  contact  with  those  of  his  kinsman. 

1  l.e  impulse  after  1850  toward  the  study  of  the  modern 
anguages  ar^d  literatures  was  due  rather  to  the  immigra- 
tion which  had  been  set  up  by  the  European  troubles  of  ,848 
and  which  brought  many  cultivated  Germans  and  Frenchmen 
to  the  L  nited  States.  Hindered  by  our  own  political  disturb 
ances  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  helped  by  the  "sden- 
M  ic  and  utilitarian  opposition  to  the  classics,  it  reached 
•elf-consaousness  and  scholarship  in  the  seventies,  with  the 
n.undat,on  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876),  which  pro! 

posedaseientificphilology.impartialwhetheranientormodSn 
I  rofessor  Gildersleeve  haviug  founded  the  American  Journal 
of  Philology  in  1880.  his  colleague  A.  Marshall  Elliott  ( 1844- 
.910)  soon  interested  a  sufficient  number  of  advanced  teachers 
.t  the  modern  languages  to  found  in  1883  the  Modern  Language 
•Usociation  of  America, '  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary  and 

luZiTuV'  r      "  ^^•'^"ty-fi^^  y^a'-s.  also,  until  his  death, 
he  edited  Modern  Language  Notes,  now  continued  by  his  forme 
^olk>ague    James  Wilson  Bright.     The  progress  of  "modern 
i>hiloIogy    in  America  thus  belongs  to  the  university  era.  and^s 
detached  from  Ticknor.  'a.  ana  is 

University  pr    Auction  obtained  its  other  great  successes  in 

::::^z:i:^  -''-'-'  -'  ---'  ^--^^^-  «^  ^^ 

The  University  of  Virginia  opened  with  several  foreign 
e^lu.s  whom  Jefferson's  friend  Francis  W.  Gilmer  had T 

Ss  .sZ   r''  '?  P"'"^°^  °'  ^^^  ^""-t  Languages 
•«25-28)  was  George  Long,  who  is  best  known  for  his  transla- 

'  Sec  Romera-Navarro,  135 
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tions  c.f  Marcus  Aurdius  (1826)  and  of  Epictetus  (1877).  Upon 
his  recall  in  !>-'«  to  tin-  chair  of  Greek  at  the  newly  established 
University  ColWi^c  London,  he  named  as  his  successor  his 
pupil  Ge^-^tur  Harrison  (1807-62),  with  whom  he  remained  in 
correspoiKknce  and  to  whom  he  sent  copies  of  the  earlier  por-  , 
tions  of  i?"i>l''^  Comparative  Grammar  as  they  appeared  from 
18^^  onward.  Harrison  thereupon  applied  the  comparative 
method  to  liis  own  studies  and  teaching  long  be.  -re  it  had  been 
practised  elsewhere  in  America,  or  in  England,  c-  had  been 
generalh-  accepted  even  in  Germany 

•\monK  classical  seliolars  in  America  as  elsewhere  two  types 
are  distinguishable,  the  one  indulging  its  a<sthetic  apprecia- 
tion historical  and  arehieological  associations,  and  a  philosophi- 
cal discursiveness  about  the  ancients,  and  the  reconstitution 
of  anticiuity  as  a  whole- Boeckh's  ideal  of  Altertumsmssen- 
sclnijt  ■  the  other  inclining  towards  minute  grammatical,  textual, 
and  metrical  investigations— the  ideals  rather  of  Hermann  and 
Curlius.  Two  scholars  of  the  first  type  are  Cornehus  Conway 
Felton  and  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey. 

Fellon  (1807-62),  like  Harrison,  his  exact  contemporary, 
received  all  his  training  in  this  country.     Seven  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  he  became  in  1834  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature,  made  his  first  journey  abroad  in  1853-54. 
spending  several  months  in  Greece,  and  became  president  of 
Harvard  two  vears  before  his  death.     The  close  friend  of  Long- 
fellow, Felton",  was  a  genial  soul,  enthusiastic  for  antiquity,  who 
rather  deprecated  minute  grammatical  study  and  overmuch 
concern  with  choric  metres  and  tex'  lal  readings  and  emenda- 
tions.   These  things  he  thought  dried  up  the  springs  of  human 
feeling  in  the  student.     He  favoured  instead  the  appreciative 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures  together,  paralleling 
.^schylus  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  comparing  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  with  Alfieri,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  contrast- 
ing Greek  with  French  drama.     He  pubhshed  (1834)  Wolfs 
text  of  the  Iliad  with  Flaxman's  illustrations  and  his  own  notes; 
and  made  college  editions  of  The  Clouds,  The  Birds,  and  the 
Agamemno}!,  and  of  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates.     The  fruits 
of  his  journey  were  his  Selections  from  Modern  Greek  Writers 
(1856)  and  several  series  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures,  pubUshed 
posthumously  as  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
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Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  (1801-89),  who  graduated  at 
Yale  ill  1 8 JO,  was  in  Germany  and  France  from  1827  to  1830, 
studyiiiK  with  Welckcr,  and  with  both  Hermann  and  Boeckh. 
In  1830  he  was  present  at  the  "Literary  Convention"  held  in 
New  York,  which  was  the  first  important  American  assembhi^;e 
of  nriifessional  educators,  and  was  associated  with  the  founding 
of  New  Vork  University.     Woolsey  and  others  -  among  them, 
Frani'is  Lieber-  addressed  the  convention  in  defence  of  liberal 
studies.     At  Yale  he  was  professor  of  Greek  from  1 831  to  1846, 
and  i)resident  from  1846  till  he  resigned  in  1871.     He  edited 
the  Alccstis  (1834),  the  Antigone,  and  the  Electro  (1835-37), 
the  Prometheus  (1837),  and  the  Gorgias  (1842).     Like  Felton, 
Woolsey  did  not  train  professional  philologists,  but  did  much  to 
induct  American  youth  into  a  liberal  education.     He  exhibits 
the  Yale  sobriety  and  lucidity  that  is  characteristic  of  his  uncle, 
Timcthy  Dwight,  and  of  his  younger  contemporaries.  James 
Hadley  and  William  Dwight  Whitney;  and  like  Lieber  and 
Hadley  he  turned  from  the  classics  to  political  science  and  law. 
Others  of  this  generation  worked  at  lexicography.     John 
Pickering's  Lexicon  has  already  been  mentioned.     Evangelinus 
Apostolides  Sophocles   (1807-83),   born  in  Thessaly,   taught 
Greek  at  Yale  from  1837  to  1840,  and  thenceforth  at  Harvard, 
where  from  i860  he  was  professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and 
Modern  Greek.     He  published  a  Greek  Grammar  in  1838,  but 
what  makes  him  memorable  is  his  compilation  of  the  Greek 
Ducange,  his  great  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Periods  (1870).     To  Henry  Drisler  (1818-97)  are  due  most  of 
the  emendations  in  the  second  edition  (1887)  of  Sophocles's 
Lexicon.     Drisler,  who  was  a  professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia 
College,  also  prepared  American  editions  of  Liddell  and  Scott 
(1 851)  and  of  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon  (1858).     With 
Howard  Crosby  (1826-91),  he  founded  in  1857  the  "Greek 
Club"  which  ended  with  his  life.     Forcellini's  Latin  Lexicon, 
abridged  by  Wilhelm  Freund  (1834-35),  was  the  foundation  of  a 
Latin  Dictionary  (1850)  by  E.  A.  Andrews  (1787-1858);  which 
in  turn  was  revised  and  re-edited  in  1879  by  Charlton  Thomas 
Lewis  (1 834 -1 904),  an  ex-professor  of  Greek  who  at  the  time 
was  practising  law  in  New  York,  and  Charles  Lancaster  Short 
(1821-86),  professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College, 

The  next  generation  turns  somewhat  decisively  to  the  ideals 
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of  Hermann  Janus  Hadlcy  0821-72),  before  he  entered  Yale 
as  a  junior  in  1^40,  lunl  "read  as  mueh  (ircek  and  Latin  as  Ma- 
eaidav  had  nad  durinj^  his  whole  school  and  university  hfe." 
By  1S51  lu'  had  become  professor  of  the  (Ireek  LanKua^e  and 
biteratun  at  \'n\v.  Meanwhile,  with  his  friend  William 
Dwij^ht  Whitney,  he  had  been  studying  Sanskrit  uiidir  Kdward 
Elbrid^e  Salisl)ury  (1H14-1901),  then  our  only  trained  Oriental 
selidlar.  who  had  but  two  pupils  in  Sanskrit  Hadlcy  and 
Wlittiu  \ .  duos  scd  leoiu's.  Whitney  went  abroad  to  continue 
his  sttichi  >;  Hadlcy  married  and  settled  in  New  Haven,  where 
he  retiianied  until  his  death.  When  Hadlcy  decided  to  become 
a  phiioIoKisl,  Benjamin  Peirce  said  that  one  of  the  finest 
mathematical  minds  of  his  generation  was  lost ;  in  fact,  Hadley's 
work  produces  an  irresistible  impression  of  sheer  all-round 
ixnvtr,  The  day  of  narrow  specialization  had  not  come,  and 
HadKy  could  write  with  equal  authority  ;i  Greek  Grammar 
(KSfK));  a  Briej  History  of  the  English  Lau\:,ua^c;  and  Lectures 
on  Roman  Lazi<  (187.^).  The  Greek  Grammar,  as  revised  by 
Frederic  Dc  Forest  Allen  in  1884.  and  the  Brief  History  of  the 
Eui!.lish  Lani^ita'j,e.  as  revised  by  G.  L.  Kittredj^e,  are  still  in  use. 
The  Lectures  on  Roman  Law  were  said  as  recently  as  1904  to  be 
"in  some  respects  the  best  elementary  exposition  of  the  system 
of  C.aius  and  Justinian."  Hadley's  shorter  papers  were  edited 
after  his  death  by  Whitney  {Essays  Philological  and  Critical, 
1 873).  They  discuss,  among  much  else,  Ernst  Curtius's  theory 
that  the  migrating  lonians  were  only  going  back  to  their  home 
land  in  Asia;  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth 
century;  and  the  origin  of  the  English  possessive  case.  They 
review  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation,  and  wittily  demol- 
ish Ludwig  Ross's  Italikcr  und  Grdken.  They  contain,  finally, 
perhaps  the  ripest  and  best  known  of  Hadley's  memoirs,  that 
On  the  Nature  and  Theory  of  the  Creek  Accent.  In  the  Hght  of 
such  work,  Whitney's  opinion  that  Hadlcy  was  "America's 
best  and  soundest  philologist"  is  not  a  friendly  exaggeration, 
but  an  expert's  cool  appraisal. 

George  Martin  Lane  (1823-97),  a  pupil  of  Karl  Beck,  in 
1847  resumed  the  Harvard  tradition  of  study  in  Germany, 
which  for  a  long  period  after  the  return  of  the  Gottingen  group 
had  Vicen  almost  intermitted.  Working  at  Gottingen,  Berlin, 
Bonn,  and  Heidelberg  under  K.  F.  Hermann,  Welcker,  Heyse, 
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Krnsi  Curtius,  and  others,  Lane  received  his  degree  at  G6ttin- 
^^cn  ill  1H51  for  a  dissertation  which  has  remained  an  authority 
iipnn  tlu'  history  of  the  city  of  Smyrna.  In  the  same  year  he 
^luitrilrd  Beck  as  professor  of  Latin,  and  served  until  1><94, 
Iironi'itin^;  the  work  of  the  gradu"»e  school  of  research,  and 
ulRnni;  lourses  more  and  more  advanced.  The  soundness 
and  the  l)rilHancy  of  his  teaching  are  still  proverbial,  and  his 
publications,  though  few,  are  influential.  Latin  Pronunciation 
( 1H71)  is  said  to  have  "worked  a  revolution  in  exterminating 
the  I'^iiKlish  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  this  country— a  revolu- 
tion which  even  the  weight  and  learning  of  a  Munro  could 
iiivcr  even  begin  in  England."'  Lane  assisted  Charlton  T. 
I.iwis  in  i)roducing  the  large  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  (Lewis 
;i!i(l  Short),  but  contributed  more  vitally  to  the  smaller  or 
Si  lion!  Lexicon,  '  by  far  the  more  original  and  trustworthy 
hook."  Chief  of  his  works  is  the  Latin  Grammar,  for  which  he 
had  been  collecting  material  since  1869,  but  which  was  just 
approat  hing  completion  when  he  died.  Lane  wore  his  learning 
ii^^htly  and  was  remarkable  for  his  wit.  At  the  Newport  Town 
and  Country  Club,  presided  over  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  he 
prLScnlcd  in  Latin  a  burlesque  Harvard  Commencement  pro- 
gramme; upon  an  adventure  of  his  own  he  composed  the  far- 
lanu-d  ballad  of  "The  Lone  Fish  Ball." 

The  brothers  Joseph  Henry  Allen  (1820-98)  and  Wilham 
Francis  Allen  (1830-89)  together  edited  Virgil  (1880),  and  with 
James  Bradstreet  Greenough  (1833- 1901)  produced  the  well- 
known  "Allen  and  Greenough"  Latin  texts,  which  included 
(.^asar,  Sallust,  Ovid,  and  Cicero.  J.  H.  Allen  with  Greenough 
wrote  the  Allen  and  Greenough  Latin  Grammar,  published  1872, 
and  an  Elementary  Latin  Composition,  published  1876.  W.  F. 
.\lkn  contributed  the  historical  and  archa;ological  material  to 
the  Allen  and  Greenough  series,  and  later  edited  Tacitus, 
(ireenuiigh  in  1865  was  appointed  to  a  Latin  tutorship  at 
Harvard,  and  was  professor  of  Latin  from  1883  until  the  year  of 
his  death.  He  taught  himself  Sanskrit,  became  interested 
:  rum  the  first  in  comparative  grammar  and  general  Hnguistics, 


'  It  is  said,  however,  that  "Washington  and  Lee  University  was  the  first  in- 
titiition  in  this  country  to  adopt  tlie  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin" — it  was 
iUroduced  there  in  1868  by  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  later  (1887)  professor  of 
>ircck  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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an  interest  stimulated  by  Goodwin's  Creek  Moods  and  Tenses 
(i860),  and  .ipplicd  these  methods  to  the  Latin  verb  in  his 
Analysis  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  (1870).     The  principles  here 
laid  down  and  followed  seem  to  show  that  Greenough  was 
strongly  influenced  not  only  by  the  German  originators  of  the 
comparative  lin^'uistic  method,  and  by  Goodwin,  but  by  W.  D. 
Whitney  as  well,  whose  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language 
had  appeared  at  the  very  time  (1867)  when  Greenough  was 
undertaking  his  researches.     Greenough  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Harvarr",  and 
gave  courses  in  them  from  1872  until  the  appointment  of  C.  R. 
Lanman  as  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  1880.     In  1872,  likewise, 
he  published  with  Joseph  Henry  Allen  a  Latin  Gummar  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  on  Comparative  Grammar,  in  which 
he  applied  the  methods  and  amplified  the  results  of  the  Analysis. 
This,  though  in  name  only  a  schoolbook,  contains  in  its  suc- 
cessive editions  the  results  of  Greenough's  research,  and  has 
been  widely  influential  upon  the  subsequent  study  of  Latin 
syntax.     The  issues  of  his  investigation  in  other  fields  quietly 
appear  in  the  same  way  in  the  volumes  of  the  Allen  and  Green- 
ough series.     Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech  (1901), 
which  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge  prepared  together,  pre- 
sents in  racy  and  readable  form  the  substance  of  much  solid 
scholarship.     Greenough  was  active  in  the  development  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School;  estabUshed  in  1889  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology;  introduced  reading  at  sight  into 
American  classical  teaching;  promoted  the  collegiate  instruc- 
tion of  women;  wrote  excellent  Latin  verse  and  prose;  and,  like 
Lane  and  Child  and  Goodwin,  delighted  in  learned  fun. 

Frederic  DeForest  Allen  (1844-97)  in  1879  was  appointed 
Hadley's  successor  at  Yale,  and  in  1880  was  called  to  Harvard 
as  the  first  professor  of  Classical  Philology,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Those  who  could  best  judge  his  work  found 
in  him  a  tireless  questioner  of  traditions,  an  essential  investiga- 
tor; and  what  he  investigated  was  the  life  of  the  ancients.  He 
..onsidered  classical  learning  to  be  "a  great  branch  of  anthropol- 
ogy, giving  insight,  when  rightly  studied,  into  the  mental  opera- 
tions and  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  ancient  peoples. 
To  him,  literature  and  monuments  were  records  of  Ufe,  and 
they  were  to  be  interpreted  by  it  and  in  turn  were  themselves 
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to  interpret  it. "  His  only  volumes  are  an  edition  of  the  Medea 
(1876),  a  collection  of  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (1879),  Hadley's 
Greek  Grammar,  revised  and  in  part  rewritten  {1884),  and  a 
translation  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  (1891);  but  he  published 
many  short  papers,  chiefly  upon  etymologies,  inscriptions,  and 
ancient  music  and  metres.  In  1885  and  1886  he  had  charge  of 
the  xVmencan  School  at  Athens,  and  had,  at  his  death,  gathered 
materials  for  an  edition,  never  finished,  of  the  scholia  of  Plato 

William  Watson  Goodwin  (1831-1912).  after  his  graduation 
at  Harvard  in  1 85 1,  studied  at  Gottingen,  returned  in  1856  as 
tutor  in  Greek,  and  was  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  from  i860 
until  his  resignation  in  1901.     His  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and 
'Icses  of  the  Creek  Verb  (i860)  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions and  revisions,  and  still  holds  the  field  as  an  epitome 
ot  classical  usage.     Its  lucid  analysis  and  arrangement  and 
copious  citations  of  its  basic  material  make  it  both  a  reference 
book  and  a  thesaurus.     Its  results  enter  more  briefly  into  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  1870,  which  like  Moods  and  Tenses  remains  in 
current  use  after  a  good  half-century.     Goodwin  also  revised 
Felton's  edition  of  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates  (1864)    and 
edited  The  Clouds  (1873)  and   the   collected  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Morals,  by  several  hands  (1871).     The  Agamemnon, 
in  his  text,  was  performed  at  Harvard  in  1906.     His  greatest 
editions  are  those  of  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  (1901)  and 
Against  Midias  (1906). 

Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  still  living  as  the  dean  of  Amer- 
ican philologists,  was  born  in  1831  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. After  his  graduation  at  Princeton  in  1849.  he  studied 
under  Boeckh,  Schneidewin,  and  Ritschl  at  Berlin,  Bonn  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  achieved  the  doctorate  in  1853  with  a 
dissertation  upon  Porphyry's  Homeric  studies.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  he  was  from  1856  to  1876  professor  of  Greek 
and  from  1861  to  1866,  professor  of  Latin.  Upon  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876  he  was  appointed 
to  Its  first  professorship,  that  of  Greek,  which,  as  Emeritus,  he 
^tiU  holds.  He  gave  powerful  aid  in  making  the  university  a 
true  school  of  research  and  his  own  department  a  training 
ground  for  philologists.  ■     In  1880  Gildersleeve  established  the 

■  •\";'""S  his  pupils  was  Thomas  Randolph  Price,  exemplar  of  the  essential  one- 
noss  of  the  human.t,e.,  ut,o  both  at  Rnr,..!n!ph-Macon  and  at  the  Un.veSty  of 
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American  Joitrml  of  Philology,  which  from  the  first  took  high 
rank  as  a  repository  of  solid  contributions  to  philology  modern 
as  well  as  classical,  and  which  published  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  his  own  research,  both  in  extniso  and  in  the  notes  and 
short  reviews  which  filled  his  special  department,  "Brief  Men- 
tion. '    Gildersleeve's  great  power  of  literary  appreciation  and 
expression  is  grounded  upon  endless  interest  in  the  minutia;  of 
syntax  and  metre.     His  Latin  Grammar  (1867)  had  already 
reached  a  stage  of  induction  which  enabled  its  analysis  to  stand 
as  the  method  of  the  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  (1900,  191 1) 
still  in  course  of  publication.     The  edition  of  Persius  {i^-j^) 
shows  the  combination  of  these  qualities,   its  Introduction 
taking  high  rank  as  a  literary  and  historical  essay,  and  its  notes 
guiding  the  student  through  the  intricacies  of  Persius's  lan- 
guage and  allusion.     Professor  Gildersleeve  himself  confesses 
that  he  used  his  edition  of  the  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  (1877) 
and  his  edition  of  Pindar  (1885)  chiefly  as  a  repository  of  his 
syntactical  theories— an   assertion  doubtless  flavoured  with 
Socratic  irony.     His  Syntax  has  recorded  and  explicated  usa-e 
without  resort  to  metaphysics.     Through  his  publications  he 
has  exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  many  scholars  who 
were  not  his  students,  but  who  acknowledge  that  they  "have 
all  been  to  school  to  Gildersleeve." 

The  technical  content  of  most  of  Professor  Gildersleeve 's 
writmgs  has  perhaps  kept  the  larger  pubhc  from  appreciating 
his  literary  merit.  Nor  can  even  so  much  of  his  work  as  might 
be  open  to  popular  appreciation,  like  the  collected  Essays  and 
Studies  (1890),  hope  for  a  very  numerous  reading  public  For 
It  is  a  work  of  disillusionment.  Just  as  in  his  own  professional 
held  Professor  Gildersleeve  has  witnessed  and  partly  under- 
gone "The  Oscillations  and  Nutations  of  Philological  Studies  " 
so  he  looks  upon  the  general  human  scene  with  the  eyes  of 
Ecdesiaste^s.  Like  that  other  veteran  Hellenist,  Professor 
Alahaffy  he  seems  to  grow  weary  of  the  high  and  central 
classics  (his  Pindar  is  his  only  edition  of  any  one  of  them)  and 
to  turn  with  a  certain  relief  to  secondary  writers,  like  Persius 

Virginia  where  he  followed  G.ldersleeve  as  professor  of  Greek,  wove  classical  stud- 
s  and  English  together,  considering  the  study  of  English  partly  "as  an  In^oduc- 

rcrb.r"n!vi:f;.'"^"^"^^^^^ 
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and  Luoian  and  Platen,  who  hold  life  at  arm's  length  for  satirical 
comrnen  .  But  h.s  disillusionment  brings  with  it  noTmp^r 
ment  of  ins  jv.t.  and  thas  despite  the  irrelevancies  into  wWch  t 
often  leads  him.  is  both  brilliant  and  profound.  Everywhere 
h,s  essen ual  espnt  and  intellectual  energy,  when  they  do  not 
bewilder  the  reader  and  leave  him  far  behind,  delight  and  stimu 
late  lnn>.  A  hterary  satirist.  Gildersleeve  should  have  writTen 
a  history  of  Lfterary  Satire;  and  one  who  would  form  anfn 

holo,yofthelesstechnicalsayingsfrom''BriefMention-wouH 
find  that  he  had  gathered  many  of  the  materials  for  such  a 
work.  Upon  Gildersleeve  all  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come 
he  has  lamented  the  old  Germany  that  died  with  the  FranX' 
Prussian  war.  and  the  old  South  that  died  with  the  Civil  War- 
and.  having  witnessed  the  passing  of  two  civilizations  and  the 
unending  vicissitudes  of  mankind,  he  is  still  gathering  hi! 

The  greatest  English-speaking  student  of  general  linguistics 
and  of  the  science  of  language.  William  Dwight  Whitney  (i 827 
r?dftn"%'""  "'  Northampton,  to  a  fine  local  and  famX 
tradition  of  manners,   character,   and   scholarship.     Ha^ng 

^^^A:Vl'\T  ^""^"^  ^°"^^^'  ^^  later  became  an 
assi  tant  to  his  brother  Josiah.  who  in  1849  was  conducting  the 

.  n  ted  States  surv  y  of  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  and  he  wrote 

vhile  he  had  become  interested  in  Sanskrit;  he  studied  it^n  Ws 

uent  to  Yale  for  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of  Phil 
osophy  and  the  Arts,  which  Professor  Salisbury  haTbeen  actt^.' 
•n  organizing  (1846-48).  and  which  was  the  first  gradu^e 
school  of  genuine  university  rank  in  the  United  States 

From  I850  to  1853  Whitney  studied  in  Berlin  under  Weber 

to  tT;  n    .    ,T"^'  ^"^  ''  '""^^"^^  -'i-  R°th.     Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1853.  he  was  next  year  appointed  SaUs 
bury  s  successor  in  the  chair  of  Sanskrit,  his  d^es   ndudt. 
nstruction  in  the  modem  languages.     He  was  not  "Jea  "d 

nd  Whi tnov  r'°"'"^."V  °'   ^^^"^y'«   Yale   professorship, 
and  Whitney  became  "the  only  'university  professor' 
in  the  whole  country."     He  was  now  enabled  to  organize' fully 
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a  graduate  sc-h..ol  of  philology,  which  very  soon  attracted  able 
students,  amon-r  them  Charles   R.   Lanman,  Irving  Manatt 
Bernadotte  IVrrni.  A.  H.  Edgren,  and  William  Rainey  Harper' 
who  well  re,.:osent  the  variety  of  interests  arising  from  the 
studies  whKl,   \Ahitney  directed.     From   1850  Whitney  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American   Oriental  Society,  and  he 
became  successively  its  corresponding  secretary,  its  librarian 
and  Its  prcsulont      From  1857  to  1885  more  than  half  of  the 
Society  s  Journal  came  from  his  busy  pen.     He  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Philological  Association. 

Whitney  produced  a  large  volume  of  work,  and  left  his  mark 
upon  many  diflFerent   departments   of  scholarship.     His   im- 
portant achievements  in  his  particular  field  of  Indology  can  be 
ruly  evaluated  only  by  Indologists.     His  first  large  work  in 
ndian  scho  arship  was  his  edition,  with  Roth,  of  the  Atharva- 
Ifl-Sanhm  (1855-56).  and  his  very  last  was  the  translation 

r  on-?' w.\      '    ;''^  ^^'''  ^'^  ^^"'^  ^^  Charles  R.  Lanman 
(1905).     Whitney  edited  m  ^%(^2  t\,^  Atharva-Veda-Pralicakhya 

'^H  ""     "^"1"^'°"  '"^  "°*"''  ^"^  ^"  ^871  the  TaUtirlya  Prati- 

qakhya.       The  Prat igakhyas  are  the  phonetico-grammatical 

reatises  upon  the  texts  of  the  Vedas,  and  are  of  prime  impor- 

ance  for  the  establishment  of  the  te.xt.     Their  distinguishing 

uchTf "  ";rr" "'  "''"^"^"^  ^•^^^^"^^^-  ^^^  p^--ted  in 

such  a  form  that  no  one  with  aught  less  than  a  tropical  Oriental 
contempt  for  the  value  of  time  can  make  anything  out  o  them 
as  they  stand.     Whitney  not  only  out-Hindus  the  Hindulo^ 

castfth;  t :'''''  r'  ^^  ''^  ^^"^"^^"'^  ^'  f---  -tuall^  re- 
casts the  whole  so  that  it  becomes  a  book  of  easy  reference  "■ 

S^nl^rt^r  "^^^  ''^  "^"'"^  grammarians  and  of  the 
^rr     -^'n^^'-'"'^  '*'  supplement,  The  Roots,  Verb-forms 

Sa^skrl  rr,    '^^,7°^^'"^"g  achievement-  of  his  work  as  a 

™.  •  ,    ^^'"''"'^''^  ^"^'^  2°^^  behind  the  Hindu 

grammarians  and  rests  upon  direct  induction  from  the  texts 
Beginning  thus  with  the  phenomena,  Whitney  might  not  be  too 

he  had  failed  to  rise  much  above  their  merely  factual  level. 

C.  R.  Lanman:  Memonal  Address,  in  Whitney  Memorial  Volume. 
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But  his  induction  is  complete;  there  are  none  of  those  confused 
categones  or  obscure  arrangements  that  betoken  failure  to  rtch 
1  lummatmg  concepts.     Whitney  has  thus  left  for  the  use  of 

s::^t::r;^:^ '----- --on  tils  ;^^^ 

if  he    had  not  been  driven  to  it  bv  th.  n,„      V      , 

counteracting  as  far  as  possible  the  in'f,uenee"of  MaTSe; 

5s.s^s^-~rs:^^^.£ 

«.  ra=e=de't;-^^^^^^ 

and  at  no  time  beyond  human  control      It  has  to  hT.  J 

earth     The  trend  of  Whitney's  opinion,  though  he  assert!  1th 
.ng  posifvely    s  towards  a  single  primal  lang^ge 

As  in  Indology,  so  in  general  linguistics,  Whitnev  left  „ 
school,  represented  in  Germany  by  the  so-calle7]„„g.GrL^ 
mat  ker,  who  mclude  OsthofI,  Brugmann,  Leskien  Rck  Z" 

and  o,  z:.  e^ira^xr-Tr^^^irs 
;e=-  ^  -^-cS^f.;irthTe='3 
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The  forward  look  is  equally  characteristic  of  his  work  in 
orthography  .md  lexicography,  which  assumed  that  neither  in 
meaning  nor  in  form  is  language  to  be  dominated  by  its  past 
He  consistently  and  lucidly  favoured  a  reformed  spelling  but 
here  too  his  rommon  sense  and  regard  for  present  actualities 
controlled  his  doctrine,  and  he  never  made  among  the  lay  pub- 
lic any  propaganda  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  sys- 
tem.    In  the  same  way,  when  he  came  to  the  making  of  The 
Century  Dictionary,  he  conceived  it  as  bound  to  offer   not  a 
standard  of  "correctness"  derived  from  classical  periods  in  the 
past,  but  a  compendium  of  the  actual  use  and  movement  of  the 
word  throughout  its  history.     Together  with  this  kinetic  con- 
ception both  of  the  vocabulary  and  of  the  semantics  of  his 
Dictionary,  Whitney  gave  the  most  minute  attention  to  his 
c>tymologies  and  definitions.     Among  the  editors  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  in  1864,  Whitney  and  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  had  had 
special  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  definitions;  for  the  Century 
VVhitney  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Josiah  in  de- 
fining the  technological  words,  and  the  assistance  of  other  ex- 
perts in  their  special  fields.   The  result  was  an  extensive  vocabu- 
ary  intensively  defined.     The  etymologies  are  brought  up  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  1891.     The  quotations  (undated) 
Illustrate  rather  than  fully  set  forth  the  semantic  history  of  the 
word;  the  Century  in  this  respect  is  surpassed  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  to  which  alone  among  English  dictionaries  it  is  in 
any  respect  second. 

Whitney's  own  writing  is  a  model  of  lucid  exposition  It 
neither  has  nor  needs  adventitious  ornament;  it  does  not  even 
renlM  '  ""S  "'"°"'  *°  "^^^'  ^''  '"^^^  t^^hnical  essays 
^vhat  keeps  the  ext  alive  and  at  work  is  the  reader's  sense  that 
he  IS  in  powerful  hands  that  bear  him  surely  along.  Whitney 
seems  to  divine  that  particular  analysis  of  his  material  which 

Tioi  tftT    V  '''^''  "''"'^  ''""^"^^  ''■     The  ultimate  impres- 
sion left  by  his  writings  is  that  of  a  powerful  intellect  controlling 
enormous  masses  of  fact  and  m.oving  among  them  as  their  mas 
its  o  J         ""^^^^^tmg.  such  power  needs  no  play  other  than 

English  philology  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America 
began  with  old-fashioned  descriptive  rhetoric  and  wSa  in 
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creasingly  scholarly  lexicography;  it  passed  through  a  middle 
stage  ,n  wh,ch  it  studied  Old  English  and  the  hiLry  o  tt 
Engl,sh  language,  and  amassed  solid  materials  for  inferences 
about  English  usage;  and  it  emerecd  it  lon^tt,  •  .  ""'-'^^"^'^s 
morary  studies  and  editions  0^^^!:^  ^t  ™  f  :, f^"^^^ 
types    Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  the  ballad  ^ 

.ett:t„^dir™rstuTs  ^^r.;^,:^  -  r 

tlie  .amc  time  (17,6)  Timothy  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  "eave  a 

iTct:iorBr-"th''^^^ 

lectures  of  Blair,     then  not  yet  published.     During  his  nreS 
dcncy  Dwight  resumed  the  teaching  of  belles  let tr^f        ulT 

and  Oratory  having  accumulated  until   1806    Tohn  n 
Adams  was  installed  and  held  the  chai  Tnii/X     Hi" 
I^tures  on  Rhetonc  and  Oratory  (,8,0).  to  the  number  of  thirty 
MX,  begin  with  the  regular  defence  of  rhetoric  aTain.t  i 
hgners   move  historically  through  Greece  and  Rome  down  f<; 
Qmntihan.  with  however,  only  the  barest  mentionTf  AHsIotle 
;ent  nn  ?    ^^  ^-  "^°"  "  <^°"^bination  of  Cicero's  ana^      (1 

eloquence  of  the  Dulnif  "     TV>o^-  ■        .       '"^^uern  class, 

fmmm 

docs  not  prevent  thpm  fr.^r>,  u  •  ^        '  '"^*  ^^^^ 

i,ami.l!er>  Chanmng.  His  Z.c/«re..  published  immediately 
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after  his  death,  obviouslv  owe  much  tnA^o      • 
Parison  of  th.  orators  onnort^tv  '  '^     ^"'"'  ^  ^^^l' 

times.  they  proceed  th^u^  ^  -ua"  rr'  T'  T  "°'^^" 
the  usual  d.\i>ion  into  demonstr.t  T  >'^  ^""^  '^"^^"'^  ^^ 
and  pulpit  oratory.  T^Jy  Zt  th^'n''  ^^''^^^^'^^■^'--  ^"dicial. 
itself  in  us  parts  and  phases  and  t  f^''^^"  '^  ^on-position 
and  the  forms  of  eritie  sr^  v^th  1  ?f  I"'"'^^  '^^  '''"^^^'^^^ 
-  defence  of  the  r';  "  and  O^nh  '^  "'^  '-^  ^'^^'"^^  Plea 
scen.icntahsts.  Channh^e  hk.  ^7  ""^'"^nces  of  the  tran- 
cal  rather  than  prae  ieTh;  ^  ""'■ ''  ^''''^P'^^^  and  criti- 

to  ,K,;..  ^^i^u^:^;^^:^^'''''''' '''''''"''  ^y  -^-^^ 

his  c..v„.  Sueh  assistance  he  see '^f  f '"''  '"  ^^"^"'^'"g 
personal  conferences  .4"ch  hlhlTTu  .'"'  '''''''''^  ^^'  ^^e 
themes.     There  is  eenernl  il  ''"^'"^'  "^^'^  ^^eir 

cossful  teacher  of  thfan'^^^^^^  '^"'  ^'  ^'"^  ^  "^°«t  «"c- 

-n  says.  CH^Z   '^^^^^^^^^ 

half-dozen  other  rL.oric    eachts Ta^^  ^'^"  ""^ 

P-  's  were  Emerson.  Edward  Eve  "ttSairT^  """"^^  ^^^ 
worLh  Higginson.  Holmes.  Lowell  Motjf!p  I  """'  ^""'- 
Riploy.  W.  L.  Furness  and  AnH  o  ^'  P^'^'"^"'  George 
last  of  whom  considers  Channtj^.T       ''*°"   ^'"^"^^y-  ^^e 

the  most  important     ver  made  iJ  T^^f  '^  "P^'-^^P^ 
literature."  ^  '"   ^^^  '"terest  of  American 

^ri2rZ(lT:ZtZT^^^^^  ""'''  ^^"^^-^  --  their 

century  wrought    n  the  nhi-'"     '"'^''^  "^''^  '^'  "'""'"""'^ 
moved  from  orat  ry  andCbt"".^  Rhetoric  has 

speakmg  as  a  prepLtil'^o  '^^^"'it'^h:^^  '^ 

rhetoncal  history,  precept,  and  theorv    to  T""'^  ^"'"' 

moved  from  the  study  of  dfction  anH    .  ?  ^"^'^'''-     ^'  ^^' 

development  and  strucLe  has  move?f     '"  'i'  ^'"'^  °' 

logic,  to  psychology  "'°''^^  ^'"^"^  '""les.  through 

writers  on  diction.  These  seldom  d  ,  f  "  """  i?™P  <" 
larger  than  the  phrase  S„ve">^h,r*  ""'""*  ^^'"'^ 
.nterested  for  the  mos  par,  Tthe  hi  T"'™"='  *"''  ""^ 
..ons  and  they  all  soone'r  or  a.  r  dttssVi  """'■  ""  '°™- 
execedingly  interesting  phase  of  this  h  T  '^"!r"^''nisms  as  an 
-eor,ess.e,Uhere?d^er;h::*:a^;::-J--X-n 
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distinguished  from  mere  writers  of  tovtK^  v    u      . 

highcT  <k.«rc.c  of  historic  purnol  .n  1  ^'  ^^  ^^^"  '""ch 

The  first  of  this  .rolvllZL    u   °^J^^^'^^^y- 
•Marsh  (nSo.-«.).    TVCl^^T  'T  ^^^^^  P-^ins 

(^reekfarbeyondtherequirement  of^h     ''  ^'  T^  ^"''"  ^"^ 
himself  to  read  fluently  FrenTGor'T"'"^""^'^"^^^"ght 

and  Italian.  •     He  then  turned  to  thT'   ^ ""''  P-^"g"^«e. 
fr.m  ,«32  onward  kept  up  a  coLlo'n?"^'"?.^'^  ^^"^"-ges; 
En^-lish  and  Danish"  with  C  CrT^T     '"'^'^'^^ently  in 
1^18  Pnnted  an  Icelandic  grammar     H     ^°P^"hagen;  and  in 
as  minister  to  Turkey  enihW  u-  '     "'^  ^PP°i"tment  in  1849 
nourished  still  further  rLewhT  'T'  ^^^^"^^^^'y-  ^'^ 
'-  went  to  Athens  as  spermint Ir'to  g'°""^-     '"  '''' 
i«5«-59  that  he  delivered  at  Columh     n  t?'''^^-     ^^  '^^'  '" 
"Post-graduate"  courses  of  inst^^t""  ?"'^''  ^'  °"^  ^^  ^he 

-seven  deal  with  the  sources  comnn«Vf  ?     ^^''^^  lectures, 

language,  six  with  parts  of  sS^r*  '"'  "^^^'^^^''^^  °^  ^^^ 
three  with  English  as  afTecteS  bv  the^  grammatical  inflections, 
rhyme,  alliteration,  and  as  onan"^:  ' LTol^'^^^^  ''"^  "^^^ 
t>on,  synonyms,  the  principles  of  tr.n^f  °'^^"  ^"^th  pronuncia- 
corruptions  of  English  and  th^  F  rt';°"'  ^^"  ^"^^^^^  B^blo, 
Marsh's  Lowell  Institit^tcttefcff':'^!^^/:  ^"n^^^^^^ 
fl'story  of  the  English  LanguaJuLl^'  *'  ^'^^^"^  ^"'^ 
tinctly   historical.     They   el'   nf  '^'  ?'"  "'""^  "^^''^  dis- 

•'Origin  and  Composition  of  the  AnZs  ^^^T^°^--"y   W 
I^anguage"  to  "The  English  lit  ?  ^'°P^"  ^"^^  Their 

the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ^^M^,^^^^^^^^^^^^  during 

venture  was  his  mission  as  our  fir  f  ^  ^'"^^^^^^  foreign 

Italy,  to  Which  he  was  apXted  t^L^^^^^  '°  '''  ''"^''°"' ^ 
'"Italy.     Marsh  was  an  e^riyand^,^r    "'"^861.    «^  died 

A«/^-.«;  prepared  a  numbe7  of  arS"'  v°^'"^"^°'- ^°  ^'^ 
Catalan,  and  Italian  litemture  for  H  '  "^''^^  °"  ^P^^'^h. 
-ote  monographs  on  rif  w/  /st?".'  Cyclopedia;  and 

""•^(i865;afterwardsissuedas  ;L  AT^^i       .  °"  ^^""  '^'^  ^'^- 
•'^^^-«.  1874).     His  Ph  lob^cL  w^^^^ 

by  the  other  members  of  the  g  oun     "  '^k'^I"  °^  "^^^  ^^^P^^^ 

Richard  Grant  White  (ill  IT  T"  ^^  ^'^^^dward  Hall. 

later  as  one  of  the  outs  and  'J  A^^.W         T?"  '^^'"""^  ^"^"t^on 
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havinjj  in  the  late  sixties  eontributcd  to  a  {)eriodical  a  number  of 
articles  on  ICnj,'lish  usage,  published  them  in  a  volume  as  Words 
and  Their  Lscs  (1X70).     A  second  seriis,  Every  Day  English, 
appeared  in  iS.So.     In  these  books.  White,  of  New  England 
Rrahmin  stock,  made  up  for  having  been  accidentally  born  in 
New  York  by  exhibiting  all  the  linguistic  and  racial  prejudices 
of  Boston.     He  attached  to  English  usa^c  an  alluring  and  a 
thrcatcniii),'  social  sanction,  which  helps  i)artly  to  explain  his 
popularity.     His  prohibition  of  certain  forms  of  speech  is  "cx- 
dusivcnoss"  in  linguistic  disguise;  and  the  uninstructed  reader 
felt     for  White  told  him  so — that  he  should  probably  be  be- 
yond the  social  pale  even  if  he  obeyed  White,  but  should  cer- 
tainly be  if  he  did  not.     Social  distinction  was  thus  the  prize 
which  White  ofTcrcd.  with  a  prccariousness  that  rendered  it 
only  the  more  attractive.     It  soon  became  evident  that  he  had 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  history  of  some  of  the  locutions 
which  he  condemned-  "had  rather."  "reliable,"  and  "is  be- 
ing built,"  for    sample;  but  when  taken  to  task  for  setting  up 
personal  preferences  as  if  they  were  established  by  weight  of 
usage,  he  would  amiably  deprecate  authority,  delicately  im- 
plying that  his  opponent  was  of  course  learned,  but  a  pedant. 
White's  more  relevant  defence  was  that  historical  usage  afforded 
after  all  only  the  raw  material  from  which  present  writers  and 
s[)eakers  might  choose,  exercising  by  way  of  principles  of  selec- 
tion both  taste— especially  in  the  direction  of  simplicity— and 
reason,  to  which  White  thought  usage  tended  continually  to 
approach. 

His  chief  opponent  was  the  incomparably  more  scholarly 
Fitzedvvard  Hall  (i  825-1901).  Hall,  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1.S46,  just  before  graduation  left  college  to  search  for  a  runaway 
brother  in  India.  There  in  time  he  became  tutor  and  professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  English  in  the  Government  College  at  Benares, 
and  in  1862  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani, 
and  Indian  Jurisprudence  in  King's  College,  London.  In  the 
fifties  and  sixties  he  edited  a  number  of  Sanskrit  texts,  as  well  as 
a  Hindi  grammar  and  reader,  but  in  the  seventies  and  the  eigh- 
ties his  publications  dealt  chiefly  with  English  usage,  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  he  brought  vast  accumulations  derived 
from  his  enormous  reading.  His  Recent  Exemplifications  of 
False  Philology  ( 1 872) ,  though  it  incidentally  bowls  over  Landor. 
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Colcrid^'e.  and  De  Quincy,  fulminates  chiefly  against  Richard 
Oraiit  Wliitc,  and  his  Modern  English  (1873)  returns  to  the 
attack,  oiu-e  more  K-ading  up  to  White  through  Cicero,  Sir 
John  C'lukc.  Bi-ntley,  Swift.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  others  who  have 
lahoured  under  the  delusion  that  usage  needs  to  be  fixed  in  order 
to  save  a  language  from  corruption.     Wherever  Hall  attacks 
White  Ik-  routs  him.     Yet  the  actual  influence  of  White  has 
l)rol)ably  been  greater,  and  this  not  without  reason.    Hall  often 
adopts  a  tone  of  personal  vituperation  which  antagonizes  while 
it  amuses.     His  own  crabbed  sentences  go  far  to  exasperate 
even  a  reader  who  must  needs  respect  his  scholarship.     White, 
thouj^'h  he  tried  to  schoolmaster  the  language,  did  generally 
prefer  the  things  which  are  of  good  report;  and  his  precepts, 
apart  from  certain  easily  exploded  pedantries,  made  in  general 
a;,'ainst  affectation  and  for  simplicity.     The  solid  masses  of 
Hall's  erudition  have  needed  to  be  diluted  for  popular  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  this  dilution  that  Professor  Lounsbury  performed 
in  some  of  his  less  weighty  works,  for  example,  Th^:  Standard  of 
Usu^e  in  English. 

The  Harvard  achievement  in  rhetoric  is  matched  by  the 
\'ale  achievement  in  lexicography.  Webster  and  Worcester 
were  Yale  men;  Whitney  is  closely  associated  with  Yale;  and 
the  first  American  dictionary,  that  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr. 
(•757-1836),  son  of  the  Samuel  Johnson  who  was  the  first 
president  of  King's  College,  was  published  (1798)  in  New 
Haven. 

Noah  Webster  (1758-1843),  a  Connecticut  farmer's  ooy, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1778.  and  after  studying  law  and  teaching 
seh(jol  in  several  Connecticut  towns,  compiled  in  the  years 
following  1 782  his  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language, 
in  three  parts:  (i)  his  celebrated  Spelling  Book  (1783),  of  which 
"more  than  eighty  million  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold 
l.efore  1X80";  (11)  a  Plain  and  Comprehensive  Grammar  (1784); 
III)  a  Reader  (1785).  His  first  dictionary,  the  Compendious 
Dictionary  of  1806,  at  once  takes  independent  Yankee  ground. 
\\  ebster  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  even  the  authority  of 
the  English  Johnson;  the  locution  "never  so  wise,"  opposed  by 
Jnhnson,  he  favoured  on  historical  grounds;  "skeptic,  "proposed 
by  Johnson,  he  opposed  on  grounds  of  analogy.  In  fact,  Webster 
had  taught  himself  some  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  however  imperfectly 
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a«ii,aint,..l\vitliit,h:ulacqi.,ri'ila  triK-i-.i    .n^iV'    f    r      r 
po.nts  wlur.  u>a,.  .s  .iuul.,ful.     In  tins.  ,•   .,.  7,  \u^Pia2 

n/.-  A;;,,./,  Ln„ua,rn{  ,8.,.  i„  ,h.  pa-para,,., n  ./wS 
he  spriil  tlR.  tu'xt  twenty  \\ars. 

MiMfiwliilc  tluTc  shoiihi  he  munl  fh,   ... 

.i.»o  ,.,;,.„.  A>,is.,„:  rrr„t;';:;:;::';/,";  : 

A  1...  pn.,n,se,i  to iss.o soon  without  ulnul.r.  .nt   hu  wh^' 
hcMl,,  M.  ,s  not  ccTtau,.     What  distinguish-  s  h,.  work  is  th  ah 
amnd  not  mc-rdy  at  utility,  as  Wehsu  r  -i.I    In.t  ■  t  ••fiv 

sumdar.i;-a.,that:.hadenlist.c,t;j,l;,   "rof^S^^ 
<l.stmK'u,shcd  Characters,  and  Scminares  rl  ' 

;.;•"  of  their  collective  observations,  and  th.,u.h  then.'  "The 
;;;.-U  .  ,.neral.  .u.  eventually  fum.h  .    ^.^^^^^Z 

Webster's  studies  were  without  anv  su.  ^  guidance      H 
ap,  ted  himself  .o  etytr^ology;  undertook  a  ^>^n^^,,I^. 
"i  t  H.  'pnncpal  words  in  twentv  languu.es     ^^.n^ed  in    T     ' 
under  their  primary  elements  o^  letter  •'and  '/f  H  T' 

finished  at  Cambridge  eariv  in  1 825  „•.. 7       ,        o  "°''' 

stor  1,-,.«  I  »  1  ^  ^'  ^''^  issued  m  1828.     Web 

stcr  hved  to  make  one  revision  (for  the  edition  of  ,x.n^         , 

accessible  to  him  in  i8^S  WVK  f      .u         ""^"^  ^"^^  ^opp  been 

hardly  have  bocn'^r^lldtte  a™  W^^^^ 

-t  or  highly  inflected  languages  JZ^  n  c/SioT 

ogies.    «ut  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  was  simply  uii. 
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a wari' oi  the  new  movement       lfu-.o^  *         i 
n..  flamson  revive,  h.^mateia^      r  U  f  ! Ll^'  ^V^^^^' 
".>^  unr.l  ,8V,  that  Salisl.ury  brought   UoVarvhu    t'''"^' 
m..'!>t  have.  ha<l  a  chance  t,>  hear ,.'  it  '  ''^''''  ^^  '^''^' 

•«'  ■■•>^-  -he  cassi.  pale.  ,„  r  es;;;\\^!;t;;;"  r^t"^ 

ihliteiT  serve(    him  well      Ho  «•..  •    ,  "'^^"^'  ''"u  pam- 

I...tN.I.. serviceable .„. he ^m  ;,"':""''''"'"'  ''""  "" '"'  "'^ 
i-  :'....lnc,,.  ,„r  analogy  t^nd^'  t  ^^''a  lollr'''^''  '""■"'■^ 
!■■  .>vt  tuarded  his  reform,  in  mS.      V°«"''l  schematism, 

".<  "...  '»C,V*.  ™*r  ™,  ZZ  ),Z\^'r^'''''"^''^''^ 
«  •  ..v»,/.«/,,,f.  Webster  s  ^rnir  ^  °"'""'  ■'.'■'"'«'''■=<• 
TlKVaro  u„tin„Twth  J^ITZ  '"^"'■'""'"^'^'y  f-  forte. 
-  ».»•.■  to  the  impor..,nee  of  th  >vnH  7,^  """"^^nod 
n.ca„in,s;  and  they  are  so  phrlsedTht"  "";,""T''"  °'  '" 
..l»»,,„.,d  for  the  word "tscln  ■'•''"  >"  "■''>■  <''«  1"^ 
:"«.■>■  to  employ  onlT'  to  n*stra?eThr  d  ,"  T  '""'^'"'' 
:.o.  entirely  evident  i'n  sense  '^Irutt;''""""  """  ^'^ 

I  hough  in  England  Webstpr'e  n.v/  ■  "t. 

Johnson.^  it  soo^  becam:^^^^:^^^:^'^- ;^-f  d 

Ih..  rev,s.on  of  ,847,  conductcxi  by  Chaunccv  ^  PoS^^^^^^^ 

^^s   authoritative.     After  the   fourth    .tv^   .   ^°°^"ch. 

^•torial,  further   revised  bvGld.Kr"   '^'  '^'^^^^^^ 

Prov.^ional  TiS^o^   fh  ^  Goodnch  but  considered  only 

'-..Irieh  (uri5  in  isS  atd  f  ^  ^^^^^  "^^"^'°"  ^^ 
-hich  inc  uded  C  A  P  m\  ^  n°'^  ^°'^"'  ^^''^h  a  staff 
.•t^•molo,ie")    W    D    Whit  T°^  ^'"'"   ^^'^^  ^^'^^^^  the 

Co.t  Oirman^:  1  Ir^s^^J^^^^^Z ^^'l 

''^'ttor."  ''had  rather      .ndf";'"'   °^  '''"'•°"^   '''^"^   "had 

•''^>  --ult  of  the  most    •!'n-v'''i~u''^"'''^""^''^«^^^ 
the  Z^/.//.«a./hTd     eeefved   .     In      ""''T''''  ""■'^^°"  ^^at 
^^''/'PW/.  sfil,  edit  d  bylah  Portrwh    H  T  '''''  ' 
ated  with  himself  WimaLTotln7n^^^^^^^^^^ 
-nth  edition-the  Ne.  In.rZj^:>Z-  ^adf " 
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was  published  by  Harris  as  editor-in-chief,  and  F.  Sturgcs  Allen, 
who  had  bcm  on  the  staff  of  the  original  International,  as  gen- 
eral editor. 

Joseph  Ivnierson  Worcester  (1784-  iSo.s),  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  181 ;  and  Hawthorne's  schoolrr-  Salem  in  1813,  after- 

ward removed  to  Cambridge,  wn^^c  i\c  came  to  be  numbered 
among  tlic  eceentric  characters  of  the  j>laee,  and  produced 
school  Iiodks  and  hooks  of  reference  in  history  and  geography. 
His  siTiis  (if  dictionaries  (1828,  1830.  i<S4(),  1855)  brought  on 
the  ■'  \V:ir  of  the  Dictionaries"  with  Webster  and  his  adherents. 
Afiart  t'roin  irrelevant  personalities,  the  controversy  is  reduc- 
ible to  one  between  a  retiring  and  eon.servative  scholar,  willing 
to  record  the  actualities  of  usage,  and  a  brisk  business  man  and 
linguistic  reformer.  Worcester's  large  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Lan'^iiage  (1860)  for  a  few  years  rivalled  the  Pictorial  Web- 
ster of  1859,  especially  in  England  and  in  Xew  England;  but 
after  the  Unabridged  oi  1864  it  lost  jjopularity  and  authority. 

For  the  beginnin,i,'s  of  Old  English  philology  in  America  we 
must  look  once  more  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  has  been  noted. 
Jefferson  tavoured  the  study  of  the  Germanic  languages  in 
general,  and  gave  them  a  place  in  the  proposed  curriculum  of 
William  and  Mary  College  and  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Though  he  made  no  independent  research  into  any  of  these 
languages,  he  had  diligently  studied  and  annotated  several 
Anglo-Saxon  grammars;  he  read  Old  English  "with  his  feet  on 
the  fender";  and  in  the  course  of  his  works  he  expressed  many 
ideas  on  English  j)hilolog>\  some  erroneous  but  all  interesting. 
He  favoured  neologisms  as  a  sign  of  a  language's  vitality;  he 
urged  the  systematic  study  of  dialects  because  these  often 
preserved  racy  and  primitive  forms  which  the  literary  language 
had  lost;  he  felt  that  Anglo-Sa.xon  was  merely  "old  English"; 
he  deprecated  the  treatment  of  Germanic  grammar,  old  or  new, 
as  if  it  were  Latin  grammar;  and  he  definitely  recognized  the 
connection  of  "the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the 
North  .  with  our  own  language,  laws,  customs,  and 
history." 

To  teach  Germanic  philology  Jefferson  appointed  George 
Blaettcrman,  a  German  then  resident  in  London,  to  the  first 
professorship  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  post  which  he  held  from  1825  to  1840.     He  is  said  to 
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have  "found  peculiar  pleasure"  in  comparative  philology  and 
to  have  contributed,  with   George   Long,  to  a   Comparative 
Crammar.     Blacttcrman  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Kraitsir, 
who  published  among  other  works  a  Glossology:  Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  of  Language  and  on  the  Language  of  Nature  (New 
York,   1852).     The  third  incumbent  was  Maximilian  Scheie 
DcVcrc,  wlio  published  several  works  upon  French.  Spanish, 
and  Enjilish,  as  well  as  two  upon  Americanisms.     Probably  the 
first  An^lo-Saxon  texts  and  grammar  to  be  pubhshed  in  Amer 
ica  were  those  edited  by  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  ri  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidncy  College,  who  also  studied 
at  Giesscn.     In  1844  he  edited  in  Charleston  the  Pohglott 
a  monthly  magazine  "devoted  to  the  French,  German.  Spanish.' 
and  Italian  Languages."     His  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language  and  Analccta  Anglo-Saxonica— Selections  in   Prose 
and  Verse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  (two  volumes),  both 
indebted  to  Thorpe,  were  much  used  as  text  books  and  went 
through  several  editions.     He  wrote  and  edited  other  books 
dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon,  and  planned  stiU  more,  aU  of  them 
ileriving  not  from  the  German  scholarship  of  his  day  but  from 
English  models. 

Old  English,  thus  first  cultivated  in  Virginia,  was  taught 
from  1839  to  1842  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  by 
Edward  Dromgoo'    "imms.     At  Amherst  it  was  taught  as  ekrly 
;is  1 84 1,  if  not  be. ore.  by  William  Chauncey  Fowler,  Noah 
Webster's  son-in-law.     In  1 85 1  ''^hild  introduced  it  at  Harvard. 
In  1856  it  reached  Lafayette;  in  1867,  Haverford;  in  1868.  St 
John's  College;  in  187 1,  Cornell;  and  by  1875  it  was  read  at 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  at  Yale  in  the 
ShefBeld  Scientific  School  and  the  Post-Graduate  Department' 
Fowler  by  his  teaching  and  Webster  through  his  writings  are 
said  to  have  "exercised  a  dominant  influence"  on  the  mind  of 
Francis  Andrew  March  (1825-1911),  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
and  after  1855  a  professor  at  Lafayette  College.     March  there 
tau^'ht  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  botany.  law. 
i'olitical  economy,  "mental  philosophy."  and  the  Constitution 
cf  the  United  States— all  this  as  professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
J^uage  and  Comparative  Philology.     ' '  Teaching  English  classics 
like  the  Greek  and  Latin"  became  his  characteristic.     As  Eng- 
lish graduaUy  gained  a  place  in  the  curriculum  beside  the  an- 
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cient  classics  or  in  their  stead,  it  was  challenged  to  furnish  an 
equivalent  discipline.  For  this  process  March's  method  was 
admirably  Cttrtl.  It  is  fully  set  forth  in  his  Method  of  Philo- 
logical SUidy  oj  the  English  Language  (1865),  which  is  modelled 
upon  the  Method  of  Classical  Study  (1861)  by  Samuel  Harvey 
Taylor,  principal  of  Philhps  Andover  Academy.  Tliese  books 
gave  a  minimum  of  text  and  a  maximum  of  questions  and  notes 
on  gran):;.:ir,  syntax,  and  etymology.  As  a  classical  scholar 
himself,  March  undertook  the  general  editorship  (1874-77)  of 
the  Doii^jlass  Series  of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in 
whicli  tlie  two  principal  volumes  were  March's  Latin  Hymns 
and  tiilderslceve's  Justin  Martyr. 

March's  chief  work,  however,  lay  in  English  philology.     His 
Compamlive  Cramrr.ar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  (1870)  v.as 
the  first  attempt  anywhere  to  concentrate  upon  Old  English 
the  results  of  general    Indo-European   linguistic   study.     It 
focusses  upon  the  illustration  of  Old  English  forms  a  collection 
of  the  forms  of  "Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon, 
Old  Friesie,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High  German."     According 
to  a  competent  critic  "the  Grammar  'marked  an  epoch,'"  and 
"revealed  the  author's  full  stature  as  a  commanding  figure  in 
the  world  of  philological  scholarship. ' '  •     March  was  ' '  controUed 
by  the  noblest  philosophic  conception  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar"—the  conception  that  the  "facts  and  laws  of  language  are 
seen  to  be  facts  and  laws  of  mind  and  of  the  history  of  man." 
He  was  profoundly  interested  in  spelling  reform,  which  he  ac- 
tively urged  upon  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.     His 
work  in  lexicography  is  also  notable.     For  several  years  he  co- 
operated with  the  Oxford  Dictionary  by  selecting  and  direct- 
ing its  American  readers  (1879-82).     As  consulting  editor  he 
planned  the  Standard  Dictionary  (1890-95).     The  Thesaurus 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (1902),  said  to  have  been 
"prepared  under  tfhe  supervision  of  Francis  Andrew  March," 
is  really  a  recension  of  Roget,  for  which  March  "did  little  more 
than  read  printers'  proofs  and  contribute  a  'Foreword. ' " 

American  editions  of  Shakespeare,^  from  1795,  when  the 
first  one,  edited  anonymously,  was  published  in  Philadelphia, 

■  J.  W.  Briglil.     Mod.  Lang.  Ass.  Pub.,  xxix.  txxix. 

'  Fora  full  account,  sec  Jane  Slurzcr's  valuab'lc  article.  Mod.  Lane.  Ass.  Pub.. 
XXII,  6.53-96. 
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down  to  1836  have  considerable  bibliographical  interest,  but 
bibliographical  interest  almost  exclusively.     Thev  are  al    de 
nvcdwth  a  minimum  of  editorial  work,  from  contemporary" 
English  editions.     The  possible  exception  is  the  Philadclphil 
edition  of  .8„5-9,  anonymous  but  pretty  surely  edited  by 
Joseph  Dennie.  who.  adopting  Reed's  text  of  180/ made  a  few 
changes  aftc.  the  text  of  Ayscough  (Dubhn.  179 0    suggj/ted 
sonu.  conjectural  emendations  of  his  own.  generaliy  needless 
and  a.l,]ed  a  large  number  of  original  notes,  mos  ly  verba  ' 
lu.  no.ston  edition  of  1836.  edited  anonymously  by   Oliver 
U.Ihan  Bourn  Peabody  (1799-1848),  at  that  time  an  editor  o 
7.  A.  /A  An,cncan  Revicu.,  is  the  first  American  Shakespeare 
wh.ch  at  east  professes  to  base  its  text  independently  upon  the 
FolK.  of  1 623.     In  point  of  fact.  Peabody 's  text  is  mainly  that  of 
Singer;  there  are  very  few  avowed  textual  emendations;  and  of 
these  about  one-third  "do  not  follow  the  Folio,  although  they 
would  better  have  done  so."     Peabody's  few  notes  deal  with  the 
tc.^t  as  such.     It  IS  his  distinction  to  have  been  the  first  Amer! 
-can  textual  critic  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  have  set  before  him 
sel  at  least  as  an  ideal  the  constitution  of  a  text  upon  the  early 
authorities.  "ctany 

Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck  (i  786-1 870)  issued  under  his 
own  name  an  edition  published  in  New  York  in  1847.     He  based 
his  text  upon  Collier's,  departing  from  it  in  several  places  by 
reason  of  his  preference  for  the  Folio;  he  believed  that  the  Quar 
uxs  represent  Shakespeare's  early  or  unrevised  work,  while  the 
Fo hos  contain  his  work  matured  and  revised.     This  in  ti^n  is 
hnked  with  Verplanck's  theory  of  the  growth  of  Shakespre' 
genius-  a  theory  which  Verplanck  took  as  the  basis  of  almost  his 
entire  conception  ot  Shakespearian  editorship.   It  is  according  to 
thKs  theory  that  he  attempts  to  fix  the  chronology  of  ^e  pS 
and  prints  them  in  supposed  chronological  seque^e  within  he  ; 
generic  division  into  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.     IxZ 
erplanck  the  subjective  and  esthetic  criticism  of  the  Roman 
t  e  School  avowedly  enters  American  Shakespearian  scholarship 
ec.nciding  rather  closely  with  transcendentalism  in  general' 
which  had  no  Shakespearian  scholar  ^  ' 

The  romantic  treatment  of  Shakespeare  reaches  its  culmina- 

ZT^n    T''  ':i"'  ''?  ^''^'°"^  °^  ^^^"'■>-  ^^™  Hudson 
(iM4-h6),  whose  edition  (,851-56)  is  distinctly  popular  rather 
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than  scholarly.  It  makes  many  needless  textual  changes,  some 
of  them  rather  wild  conjectural  emendations  of  his  own,  but 
most  of  them  adopted  from  other  editors.  His  notes  are  very 
full  and  often  obvious.  His  Introductions  and  Commentary  in 
general,  like  the  Lectures  (1848)  which  preceded  the  edition  and 
which  are  larj,'ely  embodied  in  its  Introductions,  belong  to  the 
Colerid;,'v'an  type  of  criticism — the  type  of  criticism  which  en- 
deavours to. set  forth  Shakespeare's  inwardness,  and  pays  in- 
parativcly  little  attention  to  his  outwardness.  The  plays  are 
made  from  within ;  the  characters  grow  like  a  tree,  by  successive 
natural  accretions;  the  whole  eflfect  is  like  that  produced  by  a 
work  of  Nature;  nature,  in  fact,  is  the  essential  quality  of 
Shakespeare;  and  each  play  and  each  character  in  each  play  is, 
like  Nature,  the  superlative  embodiment  of  some  essential  and 
archetypal  idea.  This  mode  of  disquisition,  together  with  the 
treatment  of  Shakespeare's  "alleged  immorality,"  and  "alleged 
want  of  taste."  naturally  sentences  itself  to  swift  obsolescence. 
Richard  Grant  White's  Shakespeare's  Scholar  (1854)  criti- 
cized acut  <y  the  manuscript  "corrections"  in  J.  P.  Collier's 
tlien  famous  and  afterward  notorious  "Perkins  Folio."  White 
did  not  at  first  believe  that  these  had  been  forged  by  Collier,  and 
he  considered  that  many  of  them  had  intrinsic  merit;  but  he 
demonstrated  that  they  were  not  early  emendations,  and  were 
wholly  without  authority  as  such.  His  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(1H57-66)  and  his  later  Studies  in  Shakespeare  (1885),  though 
they  retain  certain  characteristics  of  the  Romantic  School,  ex- 
hibit on  the  whole  a  healthy  reaction  against  it  such  as  became 
the  friend  of  i^owell  and  of  Norton.  White  is  romantically 
inclined  to  a  personal  interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
and  of  many  of  the  speeches  in  the  plays,  believing  in  particular 
that  Ulysses  in  Troilusand  Cressida  is  Shakespeare's  own  mouth- 
piece. On  the  other  hand,  he  anticipates  the  later  non -idealistic 
school  in  regarding  Shakespeare  as  intent  simply  on  writing  plays 
that  will  pay ,  and  as  having ' '  no  system  of  dramatic  art . "  White's 
text  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  Fohos  and  Quar- 
tos, accepting  the  first  Foho  as  generally  authentic.  In  the  matter 
of  emendations  he  is  exceedingly  cautious — too  cautious  to  suit 
Lowell. '    White's  notes  and  commentary  in  general  endeavour 

'  LowLir.s  anonymous  review  (Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.-Feb.,  1857)  deserves  to 
be  reprinlcd. 
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simply  to  put  the  reader  face  to  face  with  Shakespeare,  and  his 
edition  as  a  whole  is  justly  recognized  as  combining  scholarship 
with  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

The  New  Variorum  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Horace  How- 
ard Furness  (1833-1912),  began  appearing  in  1871.     Furness 
was  a  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  Philadelphia  (es- 
tablished   1 85 1  and  the  oldest  Shakespeare  society  in  exist- 
ence) ;  under  its  influence  he  is  said  to  have  begun  about  1862 
a  variorum  text  of  Hamlet,  and  it  may  be  that  the  plan 
tor  the  New   Variorum  originated  among  the   members  of 
this  Society.     In  any  case,  though  Furness  was  a  Harvard 
graduate,  his  undertaking  belongs  less  to  any  university  than 
to  the  social  and  urbane  scholarship  cultivated  among  Privat- 
gdehrten  during  the  period  of  learned  societies.     He  conceived 
the  immediate  need  for  his  edition  to  be  that  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  1866  "did  not  give  the  history  of  variant  readings  in 
the  hands  of  successive  editors,  and  that  it  also  neglected  to 
record  the  first  editor  to  adopt  a  generally  accepted  reading."' 
These  deficiencies  the  Variorum  supplies.     After  the  first  three 
volumes,  whose  text  is  composite,  Furness  in  King  Lear,  his 
fourth  volume,  virtually  followed  the  first  Folio,  and  beginning 
with  the  fifth,  Othello,  printed  the  first  Folio  text  itself,  with  all 
variants  and  emendations  in  the  textual  notes.     Besides  these 
there  are  notes  explanatory  and  interpretative,  as  well  as  pre- 
fatory and  appended  editorial  matter  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding much  aesthetic  criticism.     Furness  in  fact  was  primarily 
interested,  very  much  as  Hudson  was,  in  each  play  as  a  self- 
subsisting  entity.     Preoccupied  thus  with  the  inwardness  of 
Shakespeare,  he  neglected  some  material  that  a  variorum  edi- 
tion ought  to  include — much  of  the  later  criticism  that  deals 
with  Shakespeare's  outwardness;  with  matters  like  chronology, 
verse  tests,  attributions,  and  types  of  personage,  incident,  and 
dramatic  structure  common  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contempor- 
aries.   Matter  of  this  kind  is  being  supplied  in  the  later  volumes 
edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.     Even  without  it,  the 
New  Variorum  is  indispensable.     Its  special  "note"  is  that  it 
combines  all  the  scientific  apparatus  that  is  necessary  for  the 
student  with  all  kinds  of  criticism,  which  Fumess's  humour 
and  good  judgment  hold  in  clear  solution. 
'  Sleeves,  American  Editors  of  Shakespeare,  p.  362. 
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Francis  James  Child  (1825-96),  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1846,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
University.  In  1851,  when  he  returned  from  two  years'  study 
of  Gennanic  philology  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  he  succeeded 
E.  T.  Chaiining  as  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
and  in  1876  became  professor  of  English.  His  critical  anno- 
tated edition  of  Four  Old  Plays  (1848)  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
to  be  produced  in  America.  From  1853  onward,  as  general 
editor  of  a  series  of  the  British  poets,  he  studied  especially 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  him- 
self editing  Spenser  (1855)  and  the  Ballads  (1857-58).  His 
Sponsor,  according  to  Professor  Kittredgc,  "remained  after 
forty  years  the  best  edition  of  Spenser  in  existence."  Child 
was  to  have  edited  Chaucer,  too,  but  he  felt  that  the  state  of  the 
text  and  of  Chaucerian  scholarship  generally  was  not  such  as 
to  make  possible  a  satisfactory  edition.  Instead,  he  proceeded 
to  help  make  a  critical  edition  possible.  His  Obsercations  on 
the  Language  of  Chaucer  (1863)  put  definitely  out  of  date  the 
random  and  arbitrary  opinions — favourable  or  unfavourable, 
untrue  or  accidentally  true — which  critics  had  ever  since  the 
Renaissance  been  pronouncing  upon  Chaucer's  versification, 
and  placed  the  matter  henceforth  upon  a  basis  of  exact  know- 
ledge. Child's  work  has  not  had  to  be  done  over  again;  it  has 
been  the  point  of  departure  for  later  research,  and  remains  the 
classic  memoir  in  this  field. 

The  Ballads  of  1857,  though  it  easily  superseded  all  other 
collections,  was  for  Child  only  a  coup  d'essai,  its  material  mostly 
from  printed  sources.  The  great  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads  of  1 882-98  is  based  as  much  as  possible  upon  manuscript 
sources,  especially  the  Percy  Folio  manuscript  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  collections  at  Abbotsford.  Child  had  decided  "not  to 
print  a  line  .  .  .  till  he  had  exhausted  every  effort  to  get  hold 
of  whatever  manuscript  material  might  be  in  existence. "  With 
this  material  Child  did  not  attempt  to  constitute  for  each  ballad 
a  single  critical  text,  but,  recognizing  implicit  differences  be- 
tween "popular"  and  "artistic"  production,  admitted  the 
right  of  every  traditional  version  to  a  place  in  his  canon,  and, 
by  printing  all  obtainable  versions,  offered  the  broadest  possible 
basis  for  comparison.  His  own  Introductions  and  Notes  enrich 
this  material  still  further  by  bringing  in  all  the  obtainable  for- 
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eign  versions  of  each  ballad  theme.  His  collection  is  thus  both 
a  definitive  corpus  of  English  ballad  material'  and  a  notable 
exemplar  of  the  comparative  study  of  literature. 

In  both  his  fields  of  scholarship — Chaucer  and  the  ballad- 
Child  icft  numerous  disciples;  and  besides  the  legacy  of  a  fixed 
body  of  material  ready  to  be  taken  as  a  point  of  dei)arture,  he 
k'ft  the  materials  for  a  very  lively  and  still  very  active  contro- 
versy upon  ballad  origins,  into  which,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  go  here.  Child  himself  died  before  completing  the  last 
volume  of  his  Ballads,  which  was  to  have  contained  a  general 
preface  or  introduction  that  would  in  all  probability  have  given 
Ills  view  upon  the  mooted  topics.  The  animation  and  play- 
fulness of  Child's  learning  must  not  go  unmentioned.  His 
humour  everywhere  leavens  and  feeds  the  very  substance  of  his 
work  -a  humour  which,  playing  with  the  solid  materials  of 
his  scholarship,  would  have  made  him  the  ideal  editor  of  those 
sane,  humane,  and  playful  persons,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
Among  the  unwritten  works,  valde  desiderata,  of  American 
seholaship,  books  like  Norton's  On  the  European  Power  of 
Italy,  and  Gildersleeve's  History  of  Literary  Satire,  there  must 
surely  be  counted  the  Shakespearian  and  Chaucerian  texts 
and  studies  which  Child  did  not  produce. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury  (1838- 
i(;i5)  to  produce  studies  of  both  Chaucer  and  of  Shakespeare. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  English  in  the  newly 
established  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  and  in  1871 
became  professor  in  charge  of  the  English  department.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  work  in  Chaucer  was  an  edition  of  the 
Purlement  of  Foules  in  1877.  His  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (1879)  has  gone  through  many  editions  and  still  holds  its 
place  as  a  standard  textbook.  It  was  in  1892  that  he  published 
the  ripe  results  of  his  labors  upon  Chaucer.  The  Studies  in 
Chaucer  comprise  eight  monographs.  The  first  two  present 
Chaucer's  biography— one  the  biography  as  far  as  it  is  estab- 
lished by  evidence  and  duly  guarded  inference  from  the  docu- 
ments, the  other  the  mythical  biography  or  "Chaucer  Legend." 
This  simple  and  profitable  distinction  Lounsbury  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make,  and  the  effect  is  comparable  to  that  of 

■■  rill-  ((uarter  of  a  century  since  Child's  death  has  added  almost  no  genuine 
ballads  to  his  three  hundred  and  five. 
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Observations  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer.  Slight  errors  in  detail 
did  not  prcvi-nt  this  account  of  Chaucer's  Hfe  from  being  the 
most  accurate  wliich  had  yet  been  written.  The  third  mono- 
graph, that  on  Chaucer's  text,  is  an  admirable  popular  account 
of  the  method  of  textual  criticism.  The  fourth  presents  Louns- 
bur>-'s  canon  of  Chaucer's  work.  The  fifth,  that  on  Chaucer's 
learning',  is  admirable  again  in  its  comprehensive  view  of 
Chaucer'.-  sources  and  of  the  use  he  made  of  them.  The  sixth 
consists  (jf  two  sections,  one  on  Chaucer's  language,  and  the 
other  on  his  religion.  The  seventh  and  the  eighth,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  treat  respectively  Chaucer's  "fortunes" — 
Chaimr  in  Literary  History — and  his  craftsmanship — Chaucer 
as  a  Literary  A  rtist.  The  Studies  are  exceedingly  diffuse.  They 
suffer  from  occasional  paradox.  Their  arguments  (Chapter 
\n)  that  Chaucer's  s[)elling  and  pronunciation  should  be 
modernized,  can  surely  not  be  allowed.  Yet,  volume  for 
volume,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere  a  set  of  more 
solidly  valuable  literary  studies.  They  have  served  to  give 
body  and  weight  to  many  a  student's  vague  conceptions  of 
Chaucer,  and,  as  their  style  is  popular,  they  must  also  have 
carried  their  substantial  materials  to  many  "general"  readers. 
The  three  volumes  of  Shakespearean  Wars  (1901-06)  began 
as  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  text.  Soon  it  appeared  that  the 
treatment  accorded  the  text  by  editors  and  critics  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  their  conception  of  Shakespeare's  art; 
hence  Lounsbury,  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  stud- 
ied the  "fortunes"  of  Chaucer,  was  led  to  study  the  "fortunes" 
of  Shakespeare.  These,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  general  opposition  of  romanticists 
to  classicists;  and  of  the  latter  Voltaire  emerged  as  the  inter- 
national champion.  Thus  finally  Lounsbury 's  studies  took 
shape  in  a  volume  on  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  a 
volume  on  Shakes pearr  und  Voltaire,  and  a  volume  on  The  Text 
of  Shakespeare.  The  first  traces  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  course  of  English  opinion  about  dramatic  matters. 
It  shows,  what  had  perhaps  been  only  suspected  or  inferred, 
that  Shakespeare  was,  throughout,  an  encouragement  to  the 
i  ,ore  "romantic"  party  in  the  controversies;  contrary  to  an 
opinion  rather  generally  credited,  it  shows,  too,  that  Shake- 
speare was  esteemed  at  all  times,  and  esteemed  highly  even  by 
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"classical"  opponents  of  his  practice,  who,  while  they  lamented 
his  want  of  art.  admitted  that  they  were  pleased  by  his  wildncss 
and  nature.  With  the  volume  on  Voltaire  the  field  of  contro- 
versy becomes  international:  Voltaire's  exile  and  return;  his 
initial  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  and  later  recoil  from  its 
revolutionary  consequences;  his  belief  in  the  dangers  of  a  bar- 
baric romanticism;  his  wrath  at  Letoumeur;  his  controversial 
relations  with  Kames,  Walpole,  Johnson,  and  Garrick.  and  the 
retroactive  effect  upon  his  own  reputation  in  England;  finally 
the  i)ersistence  of  his  authority  as  literary  arbiter  upon  the 
Continent  even  to  the  day  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  when  the 
Medo  was  at  the  gate  and  the  handwriting  clear  upon  the  wall. 
The  third  volume  centres  upon  Pope's  and  Theobald's  editions 
of  Shakespeare;  the  meannesses  of  Pope  and  the  significance  of 
the  first  version  of  the  Dunciad  as  a  piece  of  Shakespearean 
controversy;  Bentley's  emendations  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
discredit  they  brought  upon  all  verbal  criticism,  including  the 
prospective  criticism  of  Theobald— the  history,  in  a  word,  of 
the  means  by  which  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  pilloried  for  posterity  as  "piddling  Tibbald." 

It  will  be  seen  that  compared  with  the  Studies  in  Chaucer 
the  Shakespearean  Wars  occupied  a  much  smaller  portion  of  a 
much  larger  field ;  that  even  this  portion  had  been  cultivated 
before,  though  never  so  intensively;  that,  of  course,  it  was  need- 
less to  do  for  Shakespeare  what  the  earlier  studies  had  done  for 
Chaucer;  and  that  for  all  these  reasons  the  later  studies  are 
distinctly  less  important  than  the  earlier.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Lounsbury's  still  later  works  on  usage— in  diction, 
in  spelling,  and  in  pronunciation,  where  his  diffuseness  has 
come  dangerously  near  prolixity;  and  to  his  studies  of  Tenny- 
son and  of  Browning,  interesting  and  appreciative  though  these 
arc.  Lounsbury  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  be  remembered  partly  as  a 
scholar  who  elucidated  the  attitude  of  the  eighteenth  century 
toward  Shakespeare,  but  chiefly  as  the  scholar  whose  book  made 
Chaucer  a  reality  beyond  the  circle  of  specialists. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  treat  in  detail  the  American 
writers  upon  art,  and  to  determine  whether  any  definite  ten- 
dency underlies  the  work  of  William  Dunlap,  Washington  Mi- 
st nn.  William  Wetmore  Story,  Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman,  W. 
J.  Stillman,  and  the  rest.     It  will  be  possible,  however,  to  treat 
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only  the  most  imi)ortant  member  of  the  group.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton '  {iH2j  u)oS),  the  son  of  Andrews  Norton,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  i>'4f),  spent  five  years  in  business  and  travel  in  India 
and  in  Europe  was  abroad  aj^ain  in  Enj^land  and  Italy  in  1855- 
57,  and  after  his  return  busied  himself  with  writing  for  the  newly 
establishid  Atlantic  Monthly  and  with  bringing  out  c  rtain 
books  of  his  own.  The  Civil  War  gave  to  his  political  opinions 
a  stamp  which  they  never  lost.  From  1H64  to  1868  he  edited, 
jointly  with  Lowell,  The  North  American  Review,  and  in  1865, 
with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  James  Miller  McKim,  and  Edward 
Lawrence  Godkin,  he  helped  to  found  The  Nation,  to  which 
he  contributed  generously,  and  the  success  of  which  Godkin 
credited  largely  to  him.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  in  Europe 
again.  From  1875  to  1898,  when  he  became  Emeritus,  he  held 
at  Harvard  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Art. 

During  his  sojourns  abroad,  he  formed  lifelong  friendships 
with  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  FitzGerald,  and  Leslie  Stephen.  These 
men,  as  well  as  his  American  friends,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, George  William  Curtis,  and  others,  found  in  him  a  re- 
markably receptive  and  interpretative  mind,  together  with  an 
uncompromising  rectitude  and  independence  of  judgment- 
traits  which  made  him  an  admirable  friend  to  men  of  gifts  more 
conspicuous  than  his  own,  and  eminently  qualified  him  for 
his  literary  executorships  and  editorships.  He  brought  out, 
for  example,  various  portions  of  Carlyle's  correspondence  and 
reminiscences — the  correspondence  with  Emerson  (1883)  and 
with  Goethe  (1887),  Reminiscences  (1887),  and  letters  (1886 
and  1889) ;  the  letters  of  Lowell  (1893),  George  William  Curtis's 
Orations  and  Addresses  (1894),  further  Emerson  letters  (those 
to  Samuel  G.  Ward,  1899),  and  Ruskin's  letters  to  Norton 
himself  (1904). 

A  volume  of  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy  (i860),  a 
portion  of  which  appeared  in  The  Crayon '  during  1856,  contains 
the  beginnings,  or  more  than  the  beginnings,  of  his  accomplish- 
ment in  the  two  other  fields  of  scholarship  for  which  he  is  not- 
able— the  fine  arts  and  Dante.  Norton  presents  the  extensive 
studies  he  has  already  begun  in  Dante's  works:  gathering  from 
the  Commedia,  the  Convito,  and  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia  the 

'Sec  aUo  lJ(j<jk  111,  Cliap.  xiu. 

'  The  first  magazine  of  art  in  America;  it  was  edited  by  W.  J.  Stillman. 
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pa<^sa,i,'cs  that  arc  concerned  with  Dante's  relation  to  Rome; 
studying,'  the  interchange  of  eclogues  between  Dante  and  Gio- 
vanni (Kl  N'iris'ilio;  arl  citing  passages  from  the  Injcrno  as 
I)M.!):ihIy  the  literary  originals  of  some  of  the  sculptures  on  one 
(if  the  piers  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto.  Of  the  building  of  this 
cathedral  he  gives  a  detailed  account  which  anticipates  in  many 
ways  the  method  and  content  of  his  later  Historical  Studies  of 
Cliunli  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Norton's  judgment  of  painting  and  architecture  at  this  time 
sufTiTs  severely  from  the  despotism  of  Ruskm,  the  Ruskin  of 
Modern  Painters,  wh  m  Norton  had  first  met  in  1855.  Like 
Ruskin,  he  can  find  little  to  praise  after  1500;  and  even  the 
f.ftcenlh  century  comes  in  for  some  rather  severe  reflections. 
Nothing  is  worth  while  but  Gothic,  and  the  merits  of  Gothic 
c  insist  in  its  being  like  nature  and  at  the  same  time  (Norton 
(iid  not  troubl  to  explain  how)  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and 
highest  religious  aspirations  of  man.  Norton  even  imitates 
some  of  Ruskin's  stylistic  mannerisms,  though  occasionally  he 
finds  a  :  turdier  model  in  Gibbon.  A  certain  banal  moralism, 
wht  n  he  speaks  of  retribution  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  is  rather 
in  the  vein  of  Carlyle;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  following 
jiassage,  dat/'d  "Rome,  20th  January,  1857,"  shows  a  r^raark- 
alile  coincidence  with  several  passages  in  The  Marble  .  aun': 
There  is  many  a  wall  in  Rome  made  of  old  materials  strikingly 
joined  together,— bits  of  ancient  bricks  stamped  v  ith  a  con- 
sular date,  pieces  of  the  shaft  of  some  marble  column, .  ragments 
of  serpentine,  or  even  of  giallo  antico,  that  once  made  part  of 
the  polished  pavement  of  a  p-Jace,— now  all  combined  in  one 
strange  harmony  by  Nature,  who  seems  to  love  these  walls  and 
to  reclaim  them  to  herself  by  tinting  their  various  blocks  with 
every  hue  of  weather  stain,  and  hanging  over  them  her  loveliest 
draperies  of  wall  flower  and  mosses. " 

Norton  continued  his  work  on  Dante  with  a  translation  of 
the  Vita  Niwia,  first  published  in  1859.  From  September, 
1S65,  to  May,  1867,  he  and  Lowell,  and  occasionally  George 
W.  Greene,  James  T.  Fields,  William  Dean  How  lis,  aud  others, 
used  to  gather  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  Longfellow's  house  to 
I'iler  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  upon  Longfellow's  trans- 

'  Ilawihorne  arrived  in  Rome  20  January,  1858,  b^an  The  Marble  Faun 
Aqtv  in  the  winter  of  1859,  and  finished  it  in  England  in  March,  i860. 
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lation  of  the  Divimi  Commedia.  This  informal  Dante  Club 
was  the  l)recur^()r  of  the  Cambridge  Dante  Scxiety,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  Norton  suggested  to  some  members  of  his  Dante 
cla:s  at  Harvard  in  l.S8().  These  students  oflfered  to  support 
the  plan,  and  when  Longfellow  consented  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  club,  it  was  actually  inaugurated  {l88l).  Its  second 
president  was  Lowell;  its  third,  Norton.  The  Society  issues 
annual  rii)orts,  accompanied  by  valuable  pajwrs,  usually 
biblioj^'raphical,  upon  various  points  in  Dante  scholarship;  it  has 
contributed  to  the  assembling  in  the  Harvard  library  of  a  large 
Dante  enllcction;  it  ofTers  an  annual  prize  for  an  essay  upon  a 
toi)ii-  relating  to  Dante;  and  it  has  supported  and  encouraged 
the  pulilication  of  the  valuable  Concordance  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  by  Edward  Allen  Fay  (1888)  and  of  other  works. 

Norton  published  his  own  translation  of  the  Commedia 
in  1S91-92— a  prose  translation,  and.  needless  to  say,  a  faithful 
one.  Compared  with  a  prose  masterpiece  like  Andrew  Lang's 
version  of  Theocritus,  it  seems  rather  dry,  and  wanting  in  such 
rhythmic  beauty  as  is  well  within  the  reach  of  prose.  Here  the 
austerity  of  Dante  seems  to  have  fused  with  the  austerity  of 
the  Norton  stock  to  produce  something  more  austere  than 
either.  Norton's  version  holds  its  own,  however,  with  other 
prose  versions  of  Dante. 

Norton's  teaching  and  writing  about  the  fine  arts  soon  be- 
came emancipated  from  the  extreme  of  Ruskin's  influence;  the 
relation  was  reversed;  and  Ruskin  rather  looked  upon  his 
younger  friend  as  his  "tutor,"  recognizing  in  him  a  mental  bal- 
ance and  a  steadfastness  that  he  knew  to  be  wanting  in  himself. 
Norton,  to  be  sure,  retained  the  strongly  ethical  trend  of  his 
early  days.  He  never  achieved  the  economic  precision  of 
Henry  Adams,  who  considers  Chartrcs  as  releasing  a  certain 
quantity  of  force,  like  a  railway  just  built,  or  a  new  coal  mine. 
He  never  reached  the  degree  of  aesthetic  detachment  since  at- 
tained by  Bernard  Berenson,  who,  when  he  is  responding  to 
spatial  stimuli  in  a  domed  church,  is  inclined  to  ask  "Why  drag 
in  religion?"  For  Norton  the  determining  consideration  is 
never  just  the  effect  of  the  work  of  art  upon  the  percipient. 
What  concerns  him  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  together  with  the 
spirit  of  national  or  civic  movements  which  have  produced 
great  art;  consequently  his  approach  is  historical  and  ethical; 
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and  with  Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  he  never  ceases  to  be  interested  in 
thi'  moral  forces  which  they  all  believed  to  be  at  work  in  the  rise 
aiiil  f;ill  of  states.  This  is  the  characteristic  interest  of  his 
llistoriail  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Venice, 
Siniii,  Florence  (1880). 

On  the  other  hand.  Norton's  emancipation  from  Ruskin 's 
naturahsm  was  absolute.  Humanism  is  the  note  of  all  his 
latir  thought  and  of  his  influence  upon  his  pupils.  It  has 
,11  tuati'd  in  several  ways  a  number  of  men  now  writing,  a  group 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  "the  new  humanists,"  and  which 
inchules  Paul  Elmer  More.  Irving  Babbitt.  John  Jay  Chapman, 
and  George  Edward  Woodberry.  These  all  attend  to  one  or 
another  phase  of  the  cleavage  between  man's  way  and  nature's 
w  ay  -  adualism  which,  whether  it  cut  between  man  and  external 
nature,  or  between  the  "natural  man"  and  the  "spiritual  man" 
within;  whether  it  emphasize  the  "inner  check"  in  any  of  its 
various  modes,  or,  as  against  the  naturalistic  "education  of  the 
senses,"  commend  to  man  the  study  of  his  own  humane  tradi- 
tion,' and  summon  him  to  take  up  the  racial  torch  and  hand 
it  on,—  in  any  case  places  man's  hope  not  upon  what  nature, 
whether  within  or  without,  may  do  for  him,  but  upon  his  mak- 
ing himself  more  completely  man. 

'  Norton  was  one  of  the  founders  (1879)  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
.ViiRfii a,  which  in  turn  established  the  American  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Atluns  (1881)  and  at  Rome  (1895)  and  which  publishes  Bulletins  and  the  Ameruan 
Journal  of  Archaology.  James  Locb,  founder  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  was 
.1  pupil  of  Norton. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Patriotic  Songs  and  Hymns 

ALTHOUGH  Americans  have  been  a  relatively  untuneful 
people,  poi)u]ar  song  has  never  been  inaudible  since  the 
beginning  of  our  national  life.  Out  of  the  steady  suc- 
cession of  jaunty  or  sentimental  melodies  a  few  have  been  saved 
through  their  appropriation  for  patriotic  ends.  A  larger  body 
ot  hymns  has  survived  in  the  traditions  of  i)ublic  worship  and 
through  the  conserving  influence  of  the  hymnals.  A  common 
religious  feeling  makes  the  appeal  for  the  religious  lyric;  the 
corresponding  mclive  for  secular  song  is  a  wave  of  community 
enthusiasm;  and  jjatriotic  zeal  seldom  becomes  vocal  except  in 
times  of  actual  or  imminent  national  danger.  A  brief  account 
of  this  double  theme  must  be  limited  to  the  interpretation  of 
established  facts  about  songs  that  are  sung,  and  must  omit 
all  i)ure!y  literar>'  lyrics;  and  where  the  facts  as  to  origins  of 
texts  and  melodies  are  in  debate,  the  apparently  best  findings 
must  be  given  without  much  argument. 

Considered  as  expressions  of  popular  feeling,  patriotic  songs 
arc  full  of  varied  significance.  Thj  origin  of  the  tunes  is  inter- 
esting ;  the  question  of  a  previous  vogue  and  how  it  was  attained ; 
the  cjuestion  as  to  whether  they  were  written  for  the  words, 
or  merely  combined  with  them;  the  relation  of  the  tunes  to 
their  musical  periods;  and  their  vocal  quality.  Corresponding 
points  arise  with  reference  to  the  words:  in  particular  whether 
they  were  inspired  by  some  occasion,  or  written  on  request; 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produced ;  when  and  how 
they  achieved  national  favour;  and  hov  lar  they  have  held  it. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  do  not  supply  the  material  for 
any  compact  formula ;  they  prove  rather  that  the  ages  do  not 
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exhaust,  nor  custom  limit,  the  variety  of  ways  for  satisfying 
popular  taste 

ViDikce        yJle,  for  example,  is  full  of  surprises,  inconsis- 
tencies. ])ar-        cs  in  its  career.    It  is  not  really  a  song,  but  it 
is  a  hand  tu    •  .vhich  no  existing  adult  audience  has  ever  sung 
tc)j;cthor.    The  single  stanza  known  to  everyone  is  not  a  part 
of  tlio  Revolutionary  War  ballad,  but  belongs  to  an  eariier 
])(.n()d  in  its  history.    The  music  is  unheroic;  the  title  ("a  New 
i:nKlan(l  Noodle")  is  derogatory  to  the  people  who  adopted  it 
in  .^pite  of  its  ridicule.    And  yet  it  has  become  a  piece  of  jovial 
(!(.  fiance  as  stirring  as  The  Campbells  A  re  Coming.    The  melody, 
as  has  often  been  the  case,  was  generally  known  for  several 
years  before  it  was  turned  to  patriotic  account.    As  eariy  as 
1764  the  familiar  quatrain  was  current  in  England,  and  by 
1767  the  tune  was  familiar  enough  in  America  to  be  cited 
in  Barton's  (or  Colonel  Forrest's)  comic  opera.  Disappointment, 
or  The  Force  of  Credulity.     In  derision  of  the  foolish  Yankee 
there  soon  began  to  multiply  variants,  most  of  which  have 
(ome  down  by  hearsay,  and  are  very  vague  as  to  date;  but  one 
was  a  broadside  and  attests  in  the  title  to  its  currency  before 
April,  1775:  Yankee  Doodle;  or,  {as  now  christened  by  the  Saints 
of  .\nv  England)  the  Lexington  March.    N.B.  The  Words  to  be 
.Sung  throii'  the  Nose,  df  in  the  West  Country  drawl  and  dialect. 
The  text  of  The  Yankee's  Return  from  Camp— the  famous  but 
forgotten  version— is  attributed  to  Edward  Bangs,  a  Harvard 
student,  and  was  written  in  1775  or  1776.    Tory  derision  did 
not  cease  with  its  api)earance,  and  between  the  accumulating 
stanzas  in  rejoinder  and  those  in  supplement  gave  ground  for 
the  speech  of  "Jonathan"  in  Tyler's  The  Contrast  of  1787 :  "Some 
othiT  time,  when  you  and  I  are  better  acquainted,  I'll  sing  the 
uliole  of  it— no,  no,  that's  a  fib— I  can't  sing  but  a  hundred 
and  ninety  verses;  our  Tabitha  at  home  can  sing  it  all. "    In 
time,  however,  the  words  lost  interest  for  all  but  antiquarians, 
so  that  the  stanza  in  The  Songster's  Museum  was  literally  true 
in  1826  as  it  is  to-day: 


A 


Yankee  Doodle  is  the  tune 

Americans  delight  in. 
'Twill  do  to  whistle,  sing  or  play, 

And  just  the  thing  for  fighting. 
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The  ston*  of  Ilail  Columbia  is  an  almost  complete  contrast 
with  that  of  Ynnkcc  Doodle,  the  chief  point  in  common  being 
that  the  music  preceded  the  words.  The  President's  March, 
probably  cnmposed  by  Philip  Phile,  a  Philadelphia  violinist, 
was  pojnilar  in  1794  within  a  year  of  its  production.  In  1798 
an  actor,  (lilbert  Fox,  applied  to  Joseph  Hopkinson,  accom- 
plished sun  of  the  talented  Francis,  for  a  patriotic  sonj;  adapted 
to  The  President's  March,  to  be  sung  by  Fox  at  a  personal 
benefit  performance,  for  which  the  prospects  of  a  good  house 
were  discouraging.  Hopkinson  wrote  in  behalf  of  a  unified 
count r\'  at  a  moment  when,  according  to  Freneau's  The  Rival 
Suitors  for  America,  party  claims  were  creating  a  danger- 
ous rift  through  conflicting  sympathies  with  France  and 
England.  Hail  Columbia,  as  introduced  by  Fox,  was  a  favourite 
from  the  start.  It  was  encored  a  dozen  times.  It  was  repeated 
at  other  theatres,  and  on  "circus  nights."  It  was  printed  in 
The  Porcupine  Gazette  three  days  later,  28  April,  in  the  May 
number  of  The  Philadelphia  Magazine,  in  The  Connecticut 
Courant  of  7  May.  "Soon  no  public  entertainment  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  without  it";  and  it  has  continued  in  use 
without  textual  cliange  until  the  present  day. 

We  owe  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  to  the  existence  of  a  long- 
popular  melody  and  to  the  inspiration  of  a  thrilling  event — 
the  British  attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  13  April,  1814.  Words 
and  music  of  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,  constitutional  song  of 
the  Anacreontic  Society  in  London,  were  published  in  1 771. 
They  became  so  beloved  of  all  convivial  souls  that  the  words 
(with  or  without  the  music)  were  reprinted  in  twenty-one  known 
magazines  and  song  collections  in  England  between  1780  and 
1804,  and  the  melody  (with  the  original  or  adapted  words) 
was  printed  no  less  than  thirty  times  in  America  between 
1796  and  1813.  For  this  tune,  in  the  thrill  of  the  moment  of 
discovery  that  "the  flag  was  still  there,"  Francis  Scott  Key 
began  his  version  of  the  song  "in  the  dawn's  early  light," 
sketched  out  the  remainder  on  the  way  to  land,  copied  it  on 
arrival  at  his  Baltimore  hotel,  and  saw  it  in  circulation  as  a 
broadside  on  the  next  day.  At  the  outset  it  met  with  only 
moderate  popularity,  being  omitted,  as  a  universal  favourite 
never  could  have  been,  from  many  important  song  books 
during  the  next  twenty  years.    Not  until  the  Civil  War  was  it 
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widely  accepted  as  a  national  anthem,  and  then  came  two  more 
jjaraphrascs  in  St.  George  Tucker's  attempt  to  requisition  it 
for  the  Confederacy  in  The  Southern  Cross  and  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  added  stanza. 

I  Icrc  arc  three  types,  the  common  factor  being  that  the  music 
always  provided  the  pattern  for  the  words.  Yankee  Doodle 
was  a  sort  of  ballad,  loaded  on  a  music  vehicle  which  has  rolled 
through  the  decades  without  its  burden.  Hail  Columbia, 
written  for  a  march  tune,  was  made  public  in  propitious  cir- 
eiinistanees  and  achieved  an  immediate  vogue,  but  is  seldom 
sun-,'  today  except  to  fill  out  a  program.  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  set  to  an  old  convivial  song,  with  a  range  that  demands 
the  exhilaration  of  the  cup,  has  been  granted  long  life  on  ac- 
count of  its  official  recognition;  yet  it  successfully  defies  vocal 
assault  by  any  mixed  group.  America,  the  fourth  permanently 
national  song,  casually  written  in  1832  by  the  youthful  S.  F. 
Smith,  was  set  to  an  English  tune  of  ninety  years'  standing 
encountered  in  a  German  song  book  lent  him  by  Lowell  Mason. 
This,  therefore,  though  simple  and  popular,  was  no  more  in- 
(li^jenous  than  Yankee  Doodle  or  The  Star  Span;\led  Banner. 
in  recognition  of  these  facts  an  attempt  was  made  in  1861  to 
elicit  a  national  hymn  by  means  of  a  public  competition  for  a 
substantial  prize.  The  committee  of  award  accepted  their 
duty  with  misgivings,  reluctant  "to  assume  the  function  of 
deciding  for  their  fellow-citizens  a  question  which  it  seemed  to 
them  could  really  be  settled  only  by  general  consent  and  the 
lapse  of  time."  Their  fears  were  realized,  and  they  exercised 
the  right  they  had  reserved  to  make  no  award. 

In  the  meanwhile  general  consent  was  being  given  to  a 
"r..^  and  to  a  hymn  which  are  more  and  more  popular  with 
tlk'  lapse  of  time.  These  are  Dixie  and  The  Battle  Hymn  oj 
the  Republic.  The  original  Dixie  was  composed  on  forty-eight 
hnvirs'  notice  by  Dan  D.  Emmett  in  September,  1859.  He  was 
ilun  under  contract  with  Bryant's  Minstrels,  New  York,  as 
musician  and  composer  of  "negro  melodies  and  plantation 
walk-arounds."  On  a  bleak  northern  Sunday  he  composed 
this  "rush  order"  around  the  showman's  autumnal  and  winter 
saying,  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie."  The  rollicking  measure 
X  ored  a  natural  success  with  every  audience,  and  the  sentiment 
reinforced  its  appeal  in  the  South.    Sung  late  in  i860  and  early 
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in  1861  at  Nrw  OrU-ans,  it  made  an  especially  sensational 
"hit"  and  socii  :i!l  the  Confederate  states  ran^;  with  it.'  On 
30  Ai)ril  of  that  year  The  Xatchcz  Courier  printi'd  Albert  B. 
Pike's  'Southrcns,  hear  your  country  call  you."  a  stirring 
lyric  itself,  Init  only  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  Emmett 
words,  "I  wi.-li  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton,"  the  first  stanza  of 
which  is  known  everywhere  in  America.  Fanny  J.  Crosby's 
atlciiipi  lo  re;;ain  the  tune  for  the  North  with  her  "On  ye 
l)atr!(iis  to  the  battle"  was  wholly  unsuccessful;  the  other 
Soutlicni  variants  died  away;  Pike's  version  is  now  a  literan; 
memory;  hut  Emmett's  original  words  and  music  still  brinj,' 
people  to  their  feet  as  no  other  song  in  America  does.  They 
stand  in  deference  to  the  tradition  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
but  they  rise  to  Dixie  itself. 

The  melody  fcr  The  Battle  Hymn  oj  the  Republic  has  had 
quite  the  !nost  varied  career  in  the  history  of  American  patri- 
otic song.  It  came  into  being  as  a  Southern  camp-meeting 
song  early  enough  to  have  been  included  in  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Plymouth  Collection  of  1852.  With  the  organization 
of  the  1 2th  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  1861  two  Maine  men 
in  the  second  battalion  introduced  to  camp  "Say  brothers, 
will  you  meet  us,  ( )n  Canaan's  happy  shore'"  To  this  melody 
the  glee  club  of  the  unit  evolved  a  set  of  verses  half  applied  to 
one  of  their  own  members,  a  Scotch  John  Brown.  When  these 
words  became  the  characteristic  song  of  the  regiment,  the 
officers  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  words  applied  to  Ellsworth, 
the  first  Northern  commissioned  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the 
War.  Inevitably  many  new  versions  were  composed  on  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatomic> — by  H.  H.  Brownell,  Edna  Dean 
I'roctor,  Charles  Sprague  Hall,  and  anonymous  writers;  and 
from  these  develojied  variants  beyond  recall.  The  hymn  had 
become  a  war  ballad  of  widest  popularity ;  but  the  ballad  was 
to  be  rehabilitated  as  a  hymn  again.  This  occurred  when  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  one  of  a  party  to  visit  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  December,  1861,  was  urged  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  to 
dignify  the  chant  with  adeejuate  words.  Her  attempt  was 
christened  In'  James  T.  Fields  and  apj)eared  in  the  Atlantic, 
February,  1862,  as  The  Battle  Ifymn  of  the  Republic.  The 
marked  differences  between  these  three  lyrics  show  how  vital 

■  Sir,  al.,(.,  Hook  II  I,  Clj;..  ill. 
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is  the  relation  between  words  and  music.  The  colourless,  seven- 
syllabled,  thrice-repeated  line,  "Say  brothers,  will  you  meet 
us."  is  i)laintive.  if  not  dreary,  in  efTect.  The  eleven  syllables  of 
"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moulderin}j  in  the  grave,"  with 
Ihcir  stronger  vocal  quality  and  their  sinister  suggestiveness, 
have  a  i)rimitive  folk-quality  and  a  martial  vigour.  The  iambic 
hqitaniotors  of  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord"  rise  to  the  elevation  of  a  religious  processional. 
From  the  Civil  War  period  the  lapse  of  time  and  popular 
consent  have  elected  to  preserve  a  few  other  melodies,  and 
incidentally  the  words  attached  lo  them,  unless  these  have  been 
displaced  by  later  versions.  George  F.  Root's  Baltle  Cry  of 
Freedom  and  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching, 
Henry  Clay  Work's  Marching  through  Georgia,  and  Patrick  S. 
Gilmore's  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  are  examples 
of  original  words  and  music';  and  James  R.  Randall's  Mary- 
latid,'  of  the  successful  setting  of  words  to  a  favourite  melody — 
this  time  the  German  Tannenbaum.  But  they  are  not  genuinely 
national  songs.  Maryland  belongs,  of  course,  to  a  state;  the 
others  are  all  marching  songs,  widely  played  by  bands,  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  at  "patriotic  exercises,"  and  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  their  use  with  special  words  in  colleges,  fraternities, 
and  other  social  groups. 

Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  no  significant  addition 
to  the  anthology  of  patriotic  song.  The  depressing  years  of 
Reconstruction,  the  general  trend  of  industrial  development, 
the  tiding  in  of  an  enormous  immigrant  population,  and  the 
relaxing  effect  of  the  "magnificent  isolation  "  and  the  "mani- 
fest destiny"  illusions,  were  all  disintegrating  rather  than  uni- 
fying influences;  and  songs  thrive  only  with  group  feeling. 
Even  the  Spanish  War  failed  to  inspire  a  lasting  song,  a  fact 
'Aliich  is  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  two  most  insistent 
nu  niories  from  that  conflict — resentment  at  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  War  Department  and  perplexity  before  the  ominous 
ITohlems  of  imperialism. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  generalize  on  the  passing  favourite 
song  of  the  World  War— Orer  There.  It  does  not  contain  great 
nnisic  or  any  kind  of  poetry.  It  meets  only  one  of  the  require- 
ments laid  down  for  the  frtiitless  competition  of  i86i;   it  is 

'  Sic,  also,  Book  III,  Chap.  II.  •  See,  also.  Book  III.  Chap.  in. 
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"of  the  simplest  form  and  most  marked  rhythm,  the  words 
easy  to  be  retained  by  the  popular  memory,  and  the  melody 
and  hamiony  such  as  may  be  readily  sung  by  ordinary  voices." 
In  this  nspixt  George  M.  Cohan  met  the  situation  as  Root 
and  Work  .'iml  Gilmore  did  fifty  years  ago,  and,  like  them, 
he  wrote  music  of  the  day.  It  belongs  to  the  same  i)ublic  that 
delights  in  O.  Henry,  Walt  Mason,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  and  Wallace 
Irwin,  ail  in  the  main  sane,  wholesome,  obvious  people.  It 
comes  from  Broadway,  which  supplies  the  populace  with  much 
of  tluir  fun.  On  the  other  hand  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Ijclim^cd  to  the  public  of  Francis  and  Joseph  Hopkinson  and 
John  Copley  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  artistic  work  of  that 
tlay  was  well-turned  and  graceful ;  poetry  and  music  lent  them- 
.sclvi  s  to  dashes  of  magniloquent  heroism  and  tender  sentiment. 
The  (cmrtly  traditions  of  manly  strength,  feminine  grace,  the 
cheering  inlluence  of  the  social  glass,  and  a  traditionally  aris- 
to(  ratic  point  of  view,  were  all  implicit  in  them.  What  John 
Howard  Payne's  patron  called  "the  desolating  effects  of 
democracy  "  he  would  say  were  registered  in  the  loss  of  these 
echoed  gentilities.  The  same  loss  is  apparent  in  the  course  of 
American  hynmology ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  it 
mori-  than  a  cheap  and  temporary  price  for  benefits  received 
and  in  store. 


For  various  reasons  no  selection  of  American  hymns  can 
quite  compare  in  certainty  with  the  choice  of  patriotic  songs. 
As  expressions  of  religious  feeling  hymns  belong  to  an  un- 
national  language,  and  the  most  excellent  are  sung  without 
regard  to  authorship.  The  best  American  hymns  have,  there- 
fore, to  nuit  the  challenge  of  the  best  from  every  other  Chris- 
tian scjurco,  and  the  i)rocess  of  grouping  them  together  is  arbi- 
trary and  local  rather  than  logical.  Moreover,  the  traditions 
of  worship  have  been  responsible  for  the  iteration  of  a  great 
deal  of  bathos,  since  the  convenience  of  public  worship  has  made 
the  hymnal  far  more  of  an  instrument  than  the  song  book  in 
con.serving  words  and  music  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  oblivion. 
Yet  though  the  fields  of  secular  and  religious  song  are  ver)' 
(lifTcn  nt,  the  outstanding  types  and  the  drift  of  development 
are  (luitc  comparable. 

Three  hymns  of  Timothy  Dwight,  Ray  Palmer,  and  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes  are  broadly  representative  of  tendencies  up 
to  iHU).  D wight's  contribution,  /  Lme  Thy  Kingdom  Lord, 
bclon^^s  to  the  period  of  Hail  Columbia  (which  is  sometimes 
wron^'ly  ascribed  to  him),  and  is  involved  in  the  theology  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Dwight's  grandfather.  After  the  confusion 
of  the  second  stanza. 

Her  walls  before  Thee  stand. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye, 
And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 


and  after  the  Calvinistic  prospect  of  death  in  the  third,  it 
rises  to  a  tone  of  solemn  and  hopeful  self-dedication;  and,  set 
to  the  eighteenth-century  tune  "St.  Thomas,"  it  becomes  an 
austere  but  not  unlovely  choral.  Palmer's  My  Faith  Looks  up 
to  Thee  (1830)  is  strictly  orthodox  in  its  theology,  represent- 
ing life  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a  period  of  durance  before  an  ultimate 
ransom ;  but  in  its  way  it  has  reinforced  the  faith  of  millions 
who  are  no  less  indebted  to  its  sentiments  than  to  Lowell 
Mason's  rather  sentimental  "Olivet,"  which  he  composed  for 
it  and  which  perfectly  fits  it.  Holmes's  Sun-Day  Ilymn,  better 
known  as  Lord  of  All  Being  Throned  Afar  (1859),  is  very 
properly  described  by  one  hymnologist  as  "always  a  favourite 
in  gatherings  ...  of  different  denominations  and  creeds" 
since  it  "admits  of  the  widest  doctrinal  divergencies."  The 
I'rofcssor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  composed  with  this  intent, 
!  rcfacing  his  hymn  with  the  hope  that  men  would  "forget  for 
the  moment  the  difference  in  the  hues  of  truth  we  look  at 
through  our  human  prisms,  and  join  in  singing  (inwardly)  this 
liynin  to  the  Source  of  the  light  we  all  need  to  lead  us,  and  the 
warmth  which  alone  can  make  us  all  brothers."  And  his  hope 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  for  the  hymn  has  not  only  found 
its  adequate  melody,  but  has  transformed  "Louvan"  from  the 
uttirly  saccharine  thing  it  was  when  set  to  Bowring's  IIow 
Surctly  Flowed  the  Gospel  Sound.  The  Sun-Day  Hymn  belongs 
to  the  slender  anthology  of  sacred  songs  that  are  indubitable 
poetry. 

The  theme  of  My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee  is  the  theme  of 
Pha>be  Gary's  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought  (1852),  which 
deserves  far  less  congregational  attention  than  it  receives,  as 
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Mrs.  Stowe's  beautiful  Still,  Still  with  Thee,  When  Purpit 
Morning  Brcakcth  (1855)  deserves  far  more.  Mrs.  Stowc 
shook  off  the  si)cll  of  the  mortuary  muse  so  that,  though  mind- 
ful of  death,  she  was  first  concerned  with  a  living  faith.  This 
faith  is  the  burden,  too,  of  Whittier's  Our  Master  (1866),  a 
devotional  poem  from  which  several  hymns  have  been  excerpted, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  passage  beginning 

Wc  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps, 
To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down. 

With  this  mid-century  group  arrived  a  new  set  of  composers, 
such  as  Bamby  and  Dykes  and  Bradbury,  whose  music  is  a 
departure  from  the  sturdy  four-four  rhythms  of  Lowell  Mason's 
"Laban"  or  "Uxbridge"  or  "Hamburg."  Their  newer  melo- 
dies tend  to  the  use  of  three-four  and  six-four  measures,  and  to 
consequent  sweetness  rather  than  vigour.  They  are  attuned  to 
the  emotional  appeals  of  the  non-conformist  pulpit  rather  than 
to  the  stately  traditions  of  Rome  or  England.  They  mark  the 
difference  between  Longfellow  and  Newman,  or  between 
Calkin's  "Waltham"  for  Bishop  Doane's  Fling  out  the  Ban- 
ner and  Sherwin's  "Chautauqua"  for  Mary  A.  Lathbury's 
Day  is  Dying  in  the  West,  each  a  high  example  of  its  kind 
in  the  seventies.  In  other  words,  the  new  hymns,  both  text 
and  music,  were  at  one  with  the  theology  and  the  secular 
poetry  of  the  day — fervent,  aspiring,  confident.  The  period 
could  produce  such  triumphant  songs  as  the  Doane-Calkin 
Fling  out  the  Banner  or  the  Baring-Gould-Sullivan  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers  (the  latter,  of  course,  English),  and  such 
hymns  of  tenderness  and  serenity  as  those  of  Whittier  and 
Lathbury  already  alluded  to;  but  the  pursuit  of  these  inclina- 
tions led  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

For,  unhappily,  the  influences  at  work  in  uniting  the  breadth 
and  dignity  of  older  song  with  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the  later 
generation  led  very  easily  from  sentimental  ornateness  to  tawdry 
sensationalism.  The  decline  in  hymn-writing  from  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  by  way  of  the  Wesleys  to  Phcebe  Cary,  and  in 
composition  from  the  Gregorian  chants  via  Lowell  Mason  and 
Bradbury  to  P.  P.  Bliss,  reached  the  popular  descensus  Averni 
in  the  Moody  and  Sankey  "gospel  hymns."    The  banahties 
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f)f  evangelistic  song  have  not  been  offset  by  a  corresponding 
output  of  finer  and  purer  music;  they  have  only  been  held  in 
partial  check  by  the  restraining  influence  of  the  more  excellent 
recent  collections  of  "standard  hymns"  for  public  worship. 
Here  the  matter  rests,  and  here  it  may  rest  until  the  influence 
of  some  great  religious  awakening  leads  to  a  new  upwelling  of 
religious  song. 
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BOTH  literary  and  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  songs 
and  rhymes  whieh  pass  from  region  to  region  and  from 
generation  to  generation  in  oral  tra^iition.  They  have 
value  as  social  documents.  They  reflect  iK't  only  the  fading 
lift-  of  the  i)ast,  its  events,  its  scenes,  and  its  heroes,  but  the 
life  of  the  society  which  inherits  and  so  often  transforms  them. 
Tlie  great  body  of  this  floating  literature  consists  of  old  ballads 
and  songs,  nursery  jingles,  game  songs,  and  impular  satires  and 
sentimentalities.  Occasionally  such  material  exhibits  a  touch 
of  real  literary  genius  or  of  illuminating  imagination ;  and  these 
flashes  t)f  quality  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  lover  of  poetry. 
Especially,  such  material  aflfords  opportunity  to  the  critical 
student  to  study  the  literary  instinct  in  its  elementary  expres- 
sion. The  main  interest  of  oral  literature  is  historical.  From 
it  may  be  seen  how  songs  and  verse  tales  develop,  how  themes 
and  styles  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  one  region  or  land  to  another. 

The  medi.Tval  ballads  of  England  and  Scotland  have  for 
their  matter  the  adventures  of  lord  or  lady,  the  incidents  of  the 
hunt,  elan  feuds,  the  love  affairs  of  the  nobly  born.  They  arc 
frankly  aristocratic.  In  later  British  balladry,  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  less  ambitious  pieces.  Commonplace  characters  re- 
place the  aristocrats,  paralleling  the  democratization  of  fiction 
and  of  the  drama ;  and  other  styles  succeed  the  minstrel  style — 
much  as  Defoe's  plebeian  narratives,  in  homely  setting,  suc- 
ceeded romances  of  knight  errantry.  Both  types  of  song  have 
been  brought  to  America  from  the  mother  country ;  but  along- 
side this  imported  material,  types  of  indigenous  song  have 
develoijcd.    A  rough  classification  of  the  poetic  literature  orally 
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ciirront  in  the  United  States  includes  many  groups.  There  are 
luiKlish  and  Scottish  traditional  ballads  and  songs,  and  Irish 
and  psrudo- Irish  ballads  and  songs.  There  are  songs  of  the 
trrtKic  dcith  of  the  tnie  love,  and  dying  messages  and  confes- 
sions, sonu-  of  these  imported  and  some  not.  There  arc  pic- 
turesque songs  of  pioneer  and  Western  life,  songs  of  criminals 
;iiui  outlaws,  of  soldiers  and  wars,  of  tragedies  and  disasters. 
anil  even  of  the  lost  at  sea.  Sentimental  songs  play  an  import- 
ant rnle,  and  religious  and  moralizing  songs,  political  campaign 
son^s.  humorous  songs,  negro  and  pseudo-negro  and  Indian 
son^s,  appear.  And.  finally  there  are  sequence  songs  and 
rliynies,  singing  games,  movement  songs,  nursery  rhymes,  and 
the  like.     All  these  belong  to  "folk-song."    For  songs  arc 

folk-songsif  the  people  have  liked  them  and  preserved  them  if 
they  have '  'lived  in  the  folk-mouth  "—and  if  they  have  persisted 
in  oral  currency  through  a  fair  period  of  years.  Questions  of 
iiriKin.  cjuality.  technique,  or  style,  are  secondary.  Attempts 
at  differentiating  traditional  songs  into  "popular  songs."  or 
M)nKs  niaile  Jor  the  people,  and  "folk-songs,"  or  songs  made 
by  t  he  people,  based  on  some  hypothetical  manner  of  origin 
or  on  the  continuation  of  a  medi<Eval  style  are  undependable 
and  unsafe.  This  has  been  demonstrated  many  times,  when 
the  origin  of  any  body  of  folk-songs  is  subjected  to  study. 
Whatever  has  commended  itself  to  the  folk-consciousness  and 
lias  established  currency  for  itself  apart  from  written  sources 
i^  jjenuine  folk-literature. 

An  early  mention  of  popular  song  in  America  occurs  in  an 
rntry  in  the  diary  of  Cotton  Mather  for  27  September.  1713: 

"  I  am  informed,  that  the  Minds  and  Manners  of  many  peo- 
lile  about  the  Countroy  are  much  corrupted  by  foolish  Songs 
and  Ballads,  which  the  Hawkers  and  Peddlars  carry  into  all 
iKirts  of  the  Countrcy.  By  way  of  antidote,  I  would  procure 
poetical  Composures  full  of  Piety,  and  such  as  may  have  a 
Trndency  to  advance  Truth  and  Goodness,  to  be  published, 
.:nd  scattered  into  all  Corners  of  the  Land.  There  may  be  an 
■    tract  of  some,  from  the  excellent  WaWs  Hymns," 

Doubtless   many   legendary   and   romantic   ballads  were 

'  r..uj,'ht  from  England  by  the  colonists,  but  probably  Mather's 

loolish  songs  and  ballads"  did  not  refer  to  these  but  rather 

t'«  convivial,  sentimental,  or  humorous  ditties,  the  street  pieces 
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or  broadsides  popular  in  the  mother  country.  These  he  would 
like  to  see  replaced  by  religious  and  moralizing  songs.  Most 
songs,  of  cither  type,  in  the  period  before  the  Revolution,  were 
probably  imported,  either  orally  or  in  broadside  versions;  but 
there  were  also  historical  pieces  that  were  indigenous.  Profes- 
sor Tyler,  writing  in  1878,  mentions  as  ballads  popular  in  New 
England  The  Gallant  Church,  Smith's  Affair  at  Sidelong  Hill, 
and  The  Godless  French  Soldier.  These  pieces  do  not  appear  in 
printed  collections,  however,  and,  in  general,  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  recover  songs  from  the  period 
before  the  Revolution.  The  oldest  remaining  historical  ballad 
composed  in  America  of  which  texts  are  available  is  LoveweU's 
Fight,  recording  a  struggle  with  the  Indians  in  Maine,  8  May, 
1 725.  It  was  composed  not  long  after  the  event,  and  was  long 
popular  in  New  England.  A  text  reduced  to  print  almost  a 
century  later  begins: 

What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came, 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequa'tt  tribe  to  tame 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

Longfellow  chose  the  same  subject  for  his  early  poem  The  Battle 
of  LovelVs  Pond. 

Greater  effort  has  been  made  toward  collecting  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  Revolution,  though  the  work  should  be  done  again 
more  exhaustively  and  more  critically.  Frank  Moore  printed 
in  1 856  a  collection  of  verse,  brought  together  from  newspapers, 
periodicals,  broadsides,  and  from  the  memory  of  surviving 
soldiers.  Most  of  hese  pieces  are  semi-Hterary  in  character, 
to  be  sung  to  familiar  tunes  imported  from  England.  That 
oftenest  quoted  as  having  the  best  poetical  quality  is  Nathan 
Hale. '  Many  express  the  discontent  of  the  colonists,  and  many 
are  burlesques.  Sometimes  they  were  based  on  older  pieces, 
as  Major  Andre's  The  Cow  Chace,  which  is  built  on  The  Chevy 
Chase.  Of  better  quality  is  A  Song  Jor  the  Red-coats,  on  the 
defeat  of  Burgoyne. 

Give  ear  unto  my  .story. 

And  I  the  truth  will  tell 
Concerning  many  a  soldier 
Who  for  his  country  fell. 
■See  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 
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Some  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
mostly  satirical  verses  by  known  authors,  have  been  treated  in 
an  earlier  chapter. ' 

From  the  War  of  1812  remain  James  Bird,  a  ballad  of  a 
hero  i  )t  for  desertion,  texts  of  which  have  drifted  as  far  inland 
as  the  Central  states,  and  a  camp  song  in  ridicule  of  General 
Packingham.     Some  verses  beginning 

Then  you  sent  out  your  Boxer  to  beat  us  all  about; 
We  had  an  enterprising  Brig  to  beat  the  Boxer  out, 

and  some  stanzas  preserved  as  a  marching  song  for  children — 

We're  marching  down  to  old  Quebec 
While  the  drums  are  loudly  beating — 

my  also  date  back  this  far.  The  Texas  Rangers,  widely  cur- 
rent through  the  South  and  the  West,  and  modelled  on  the 
P-ritish  Nancy  of  Yarmouth,  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  fight 
with  the  Mexicans  at  the  Alamo  in  1835. 

Songs  surviving  from  the  Civil  War  are  frequently  senti- 
mental in  character,  like  When  this  Cruel  War  is  Over  and 
The  Blue  and  the  Gray.'  These  are  of  traceable  origin,  yet 
tliey  have  passed  widely  into  oral  tradition.  There  were 
numerous  camp  songs  on  sieges  or  battles,  but  thes^  have  not 
shown  vitality.  Best  remembered  in  popular  literature  from 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  are  many  negro,  or  rather  pseudo- 
negro  songs,  given  diffusion  by  the  old-time  itinerant  negro 
minstrels.  Many  are  the  work  of  composers  like  Stephen  C 
Foster'  or  Henry  C.  Work.  '•  These  persist  in  popular  memory 
side  by  side  with  songs  like  Juanita  or  Lorena,  or  the  later 
After  the  Ball.  Every  collector  of  folk-song  comes  upon  pieces 
t)f  this  type  far  oftener  than  upon  songs  commemorating  battles 
or  political  events.  In  similar  manner,  the  popular  song  given 
currency  by  the  Cuban  War,  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night, modelled  on  a  Creole  song,  does  not  reflect  directly  the 
war  that  "floated"  it.  Nor  do  the  songs  universalized  for 
England  and  America  by  the  war  of  1914 — Tipperary,  Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning,  Over  There,  The  Long,  Long  Trail — 
commemorate  its  leading  events. 


a 


'  See  Book  I,  Chap.  i.x. 
J  See  Book  III.  Chap.  V. 


'  See  Book  III,  Chaps.  11.  and  iii. 
4See  Book  III,  Chap.  11. 
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In  general,  as  over  against  sentimental,  romantic,  or  adven- 
ture i)ieccs,  ballads  dealing  with  historical  events  or  important 
movements  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in  American  popular 
song.  Captain  Kidd  has  retained  currency  in  New  England 
and  in  the  West,  and  the  collector  still  comes  at  times  upon 
ballads  of  the  British  highwayman,  Dick  Turpin.  Some  widely 
diffused  songs,  their  authorship  and  origin  now  lost,  which 
reflect  emigrant  and  frontier  life,  especially  the  rush  for  gold 
in  1 S49,  are  Joe  Bowers,  Betsy  from  Pike,  and  The  Days  of 
Forty-Xiue.  Pretty  Maumee  possibly  echoes  relations  with  the 
AHaini  Indians.  The  Dreary  Black  Ilills  reflects  the  mining  fever 
of  one  period  of  Western  history;  and  there  are  other  sectionai 
satires,  like  Cheyenne  Boys,  Mississippi  Girls,  or  humorous 
narratives  or  complaints,  like  Starving  to  Death  on  a  Govern- 
ment Claim.  The  best-known  pieces  reflecting  pioneer  or 
prairie  iiie  are  O  Bury  Me  not  on  the  Lone  Prairie,  and  The 
Dying  Cowboy,  or  The  Cffivboy's  Lament,  both  of  which  are 
adaptations.  The  latter  especially  has  roamed  very  far,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  and  exists  in  many  varying  texts,  with 
changed  localizations.  These  pieces  have  currency  chiefly  in 
the  Far  West  and  in  the  Central  West.  Nor  are  political  cam- 
paign songs  long-lived;  like  historical  songs,  songs  mirroring 
transient  phases  of  national  life  are  likely  to  fade  early. 

Interest  in  orally  preserved  verse  in  the  United  States  has 
centred  hitherto  mostly  in  English  and  Scottish  romantic  and 
legendary  narrative  pieces,  or  traditional  ballads,  emigrants 
from  the  Old  World.  Imported  songs  of  other  character  and 
verse  stories  indigenous  to  America  have  had  less  attention. 
Here,  as  in  England,  the  pieces  which  have  been  singled  out  as 
worthy  of  recovery  and  study  are  chiefly  those  of  the  type 
collected  and  preserved  in  Professor  Child's  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads.  They  are  likely  to  have  the  longer  history, 
and,  in  their  Old  World  form,  higher  poetical  quality ;  and  there 
is  more  mystery  concerning  their  origin.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  register  the  number  emigrating  to,  and  surviving  in 
America,  to  note  their  geographical  distribution,  and  to  watch 
what  has  happened  to  them. 

Some  narrative  poems  or  songs  of  the  type  collected  by 
Professor  Child  were  no  doubt  brought  over  in  the  colonial 
period  by  emigrants,  or  by  sailors,  or  returned  travellers,  and 
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the  process  of  importation  from  England  has  not  yet  entirely 
ceased.  In  almost  any  community  some  new  arrival  from  the 
Old  World  may  bring  over  an  old  song ;  though  as  time  passes 
the  chance  for  survival  grows  less.  The  communities  richest  in 
these  pieces  are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  Southern ;  that  is,  the  older,  not  the  more  newly  settled 
sections  of  our  country.  At  present,  representatives  of  nearly 
eighty  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  ballads,  or  lyric-tales,  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Old  World  pieces  by  Professor  Child 
have  been  savaged  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  not  in- 
cluded in  his  collection,  some  of  which  he  may  not  have  known. 
Tlity  come  from  New  England,  from  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
North  Central,  Western,  and  Southwestern  states,  and  from 
tlie  Southern  mountains.  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
traditional  pieces,  their  popularity  varying  in  varying  regions, 
are  Barbara  Allen's  Cruelty, which  leads  in  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  in  number  of  variants.  Lord  Lovel,  The  Two  Sisters, 
The  Two  Brothers,  The  House  Carpenter,  Young  Beichan,  The 
Wife  oj  Usher's  Well,  and  Lord  Randal — who  appears  as  Johnny 
Randall  in  Colorado,  Jimmy  Randall  in  Illinois,  Jimmy  Ran- 
sing  in  Indiana,  Johnny  Ramble  in  Ohio,  and  Jimmy  Randolph 
in  North  Carolina.  Sentimental  ballads  are  well  represented, 
among  these  emigrants  from  the  Old  World,  and  ballads  of 
romantic  tragedy  and  adventure.  A  riddle  ballad  remains. 
The  Cambric  Shirt,  deriving  from  The  Elfin  Knight,  and  in 
Little  Harry  Hughes,  from  the  Old  World  Sir  Hugh,  a  relic  of 
the  mediaeval  superstitions  concerning  the  Jews;  and  there  are 
some  sea  narratives.  Heroic  ballads,  or  local  or  border  ballads, 
have  not  found  diffusion  in  the  New  World. 

These  traditional  pieces  find  their  best  chance  for  survival 
in  outlying,  isolated,  or  secluded  regions,  those  least  invaded  by 
modem  songs  or  song  modes.  Sometimes  city  dwellers  remem- 
ber and  hand  them  on ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  best  sought 
for  in  mountain  districts  or  in  rural  communities  in  the  South 
and  East,  and  on  isolated  farms  or  ranches  in  the  West.  The 
Southern  Appalachians  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  preservation  of 
Old  World  ballads.  Sometimes  traditional  ballads  remain,  in 
degenerate  form,  as  nursery  songs,  where  adults  have  no  longer 
cared  to  preserve  them;  examples  are  Lamkin,  Lord  Randal, 
The  Two  Brothers.     Usually  these  transplanted  pieces  are  sung 
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to  a  variety  of  tunes.  The  text  and  the  melody  brought  from 
the  Old  World  occasionally  survive  together;  but,  on  the  whole, 
one  text  holds  to  one  air  with  little  regularity.  Despite  its 
fluctuations  and  the  variant  forms  it  assumes,  the  text  of  a 
ballad  remains  more  constant  and  is  more  easily  identified  than 
the  air.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  singing  which  tends  to  keep  bal- 
lads alive.  The  words  and  the  music  are  recalled  together  by 
the  singers.  The  music  and  the  text  help  to  pr...derve  each  other. 
Where  comparison  is  possible  between  the  melodies  of  the 
American  pieces  and  their  Old  World  originals,  it  shows  that 
the  tendency  is  constantly  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the 
New  World  derivatives.  This  is  true  also  when  ephemeral 
popular  airs  of  the  day  are  taken  up  by  the  people  and  persist 
in  folk-song.  Like  the  songs  which  are  emigrants  they  tend 
toward  simplification  in  transmission. 

Many  Old  World  songs  and  ballads  now  having  oral  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  have  passed  through  the  medium  of 
print,  and  owe  something  of  their  diffusion  to  broadsides  and 
songbooks,  or  to  rural  newspapers.  When  ballads  are  reduced 
to  print,  they  are  not  "killed"  but  have  a  better  chance  to 
survive;  and  the  same  is  true  when  they  have  been  transcribed 
in  manuscript  books.  Most  of  the  ballads  included  in  the 
Child  collection  were  preserved  in  broadsides  or  printed  sources, 
or  in  manuscripts,  and  the  same  agencies  have  helped  to  per- 
petuate these  songs  when  they  reach  the  New  World.  The  life 
of  ballads  is  not  ended  by  their  reduction  to  print  or  to  writing, 
but  they  are  likely  to  receive  new  tenure  therefrom. 

Various  things  happen  in  America  to  these  Old  World  emi- 
grants. Occasionally  they  are  preserved  pretty  exactly.  A  few 
lose  compactness  and  are  lengthened  by  repetition,  iteration, 
or  garrulous  protraction,  sometimes  from  the  example  of  other 
songs,  or  they  cross  outright  with  other  songs.  More  often  they 
are  shortened.  Passages  are  forgotten  until  hardly  recognizable 
fragments  remain.  Moralizing  banalities  drop  out.  Frequently 
ballads  become  disordered,  one  well-known  piece  blending  with 
another;  and  a  new  amalgam  song  may  arise.  And  sometimes 
they  cross  with  songs  of  recent  origin,  lending  a  few  stanzas  to 
assimilated  street  songs  of  unmistakably  modem  composition. 
The  more  vulgar  and  repugnant  elements  tend  to  disappear,  and 
also  the  supernatural  elements.    In  The  Ilause  Carpenter,  the 
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returned  lover  b^ecrcr-e;  i  h-v-^:*:  iovcr,  not  a  ghost;  and  in  some 
ver-ior.f  0:  Ti<f  .---it.'-  .v  Ji.-.<;  ]V;ic,  the  devil  d-sappears. 
CharacTv-st-.cjZy  ihcy  :^e  v>r.  r.-j<xiem  elements,  substituting 
:he  knoTvT;  ::r  the  :n'-kr>r-K-::.  ari  .ii-Aimmodating  their  person- 
il  names  3^  J  therr  !<:ci:iri:>rcj.  One.  71ic  Farmer's  Curst  Wife, 
jMit  m-:r.::-:r.e-i.  h-i^  i-i:i»i  :,-^  Tcx.js,  and  has  taken  to  itself 
clai>inca::cn  as  a  .-r'stcy  jor.j;  Thr  Two  Brothers,  in  a  Ne- 
hniska  verstcr:.  <ee=i5  wii:  oc  :ho  way  toward  becoming  a 
West  em  sc-cg. 

"  O  TTHJ.:  iiiZ  I  ti"  y^ur  :nu-  lovo,  John, 
If  5C.<e  i=c^rr\>f  :  .-r  y.x:     ' 

"■  O  teZ  her  Trr  5e^i  and  '.y.nc  in  my  Rrave, 


Popular  :ra-ii::on 
their  no-iliry  and  r^ 
cesses  an  i  gh>:^:i.  j 
of  people.  Tne  ns 
surroar.im^?.  ani  . 
imponei  and  in^d:^ 
are  often  v-jl^ar-rev 
eamest  <urs-ives  'Tin> 

by  the  process  cc 
may  be  seen  "s-h-sn  t- 
toxts  e'^  m.z^S€  -x-: 
There  is  no  imrn;-- 
some  theorists  h;Zd 
development — n-:r  a 
unless  where  an  ini; 
munities  where  the  f 
maintain e-d  itself,  ne 
in  rare  instance?.  . 
English  and  Sorttis; 
"climax  ct  relatives 
Old  World  baZads  r 
e\-er,  these-  -distincti"^ 

tends,  not  tc  "prrv^ 
01  tnesc  r».i  ;-r.ti  '—.}—■ 


>  the  rvc-antio  elements.  Lords  lose 
e.x-trje  cr-dm,ir>-  citizens.  Kings  and  prin- 
i-^  made  over  imo  the  singer's  own  kind 
^^^^"'  Ics-i^  i:,<  reflection  of  the  original 
iss::me^  a::e!red  ch.iracter.  And,  in  both 
s^ctrs  p^e^^cv^  s^enous  events  or  sentiments 
■i  '"-"T  niade  cvmmonplace,  till  the  originally 


*-"^ard  deir".5dation,  not  improvement, 

-~-^  pres<r-.v,f!on  and  transmission.     This 

itere  :s  .-»,->nr.t\iris<->n  of  a  body  of  New  World 

:h   the  texts  pnnted  by  Professor  Child. 

--^errsent  ::r:  the  r..irTative  element — though 

that  e^^nnntunal  preservation  brings  epic 

e  art::>r:e  sevj'.jor.ces  and  climaxes  evolved, 

ert" .-r  p:e\.-«e  crctsst^  v\-ith  a  better.     In  com- 

~.~"e  .-c  Er;j:hsh  and  Scottish  pieces  has  best 

r's-  iccjTs  assuttilaic  themselves  to  this  style, 

"-  asscme  seme  oi  the  mannerisms  of  the 

-  ballads.  Ifxc  the  "legacy"  motive,  or  the 

— ^naannerisnis.  on  the  whole,  of  the  later 

ath^rT  than  the  cirlier.     More  often,  how- 

■e  —a    ^ertsrr.s.  when  inherited,  become  lost. 

.t:?rc  and  re^-reation.  in  the  New  World, 

'—h^^rttedballadsor  to  increase  thepresence 

-■crtsr^Sv  be;  to  ob.scure  or  obliterate  them. 
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The  Old  World  songs  having  on  the  whole  the  best  chance 
to  survive  are  those  which  tell  some  tragic  story,  or  contain 
some  stronj;ly  marked  formula.  The  same  is  true  of  parallel 
indigenous  verso.  The  short  song  telling  a  stor>',  in  particular 
a  tragic  story,  has  the  best  chance  of  vitality.  Whatever  else 
drops  out,  the  death,  or  the  immediate  event  bringing  it,  lingers 
in  the  mrmory.  The  moving  or  the  striking  in  subject  matter, 
.•:n<l  the  familiar  or  conventional  in  style,  are  likeliest  to  persist. 

Resifk'  the  imported  romantic  and  legendary  ballads,  many 
son.irs  and  song-tales  on  the  themes  of  broadside  balladry  of  the 
last  two  centuries  in  England  have  currency  in  the  United 
States,  often  in  such  disguised  or  modified  form  that  their 
origin  is  no  longer  recognizable.  Of  this  character  is  The 
Biitrhcr  Boy,  whose  forsaken  sweetheart  hangs  herself — a 
ballad  related  to  the  British  A  Brisk  Younn  Lover;  also  The 
Boston  Burglar,  or  Charlie's  Town — related  to  The  Sheffield 
Apprentice.  To  this  same  group  belongs  probably  the  "con- 
fessions" of  Yomi'^  McAffi^,  who  poisoned  his  wife  and  her 
baby.  The  Dying  Cowboy,  despite  its  name,  is  ultimately  im- 
ported. Still  older  is  the  ballad  of  the  maidservant  Betsy 
Brown,  who  is  "sold  to  Verginny"  by  her  mistress.  An  in- 
structive instance  of  the  migration  of  a  song  is  offered  by  The 
Romish  Lady,  a  story  of  a  Protestant  martyr,  having  consider- 
able currency  in  the  Central  West. 

There  lived  a  Romish  lady 

Brought  up  in  proper  array. 
Her  mother  oft  times  told  her 

She  must  the  priest  obey. 

This  is  the  Ehzabethan  ballad  "It  was  a  lady's  daughter,  of 
Paris  properly, "  introduced  into  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  is 
to  be  found  among  the  Roxburgh  Ballads. 

It  was  a  lady's  daughter, 

of  Paris  properly ; 
Her  mother  her  commanded 

to  Mass  that  she  should  hie. 

The  American  texts  show  simplification  in  transmission,  but 
remain  strikingly  faithful  to  the  original  narrative. 

Most  of  the  later  imported  pieces  show,  like  the  earlier. 
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inclination  for  romantic  pathos  or  tragedy,  or  for  sentimental 
story.  Several  tell  of  the  return  of  a  lover,  as  The  Banks  rf 
Claudy,  or  of  a  girl  who  follows  her  lover.  Others  tell  of  a  girl 
whom  her  lover  lures  away  and  kills.  A  striking  piece  of  wifle 
diffusion  and  of  Old  World  provenance  is  The  Drmvsy  Sleeper, 
known  as  The  Bedroom  Window,  Willie  and  Mary,  etc. 

"  O  Mary  dear,  ro  ask  your  father 
If  you  my  wedded  bride  may  be; 
And  if  he  says  nay  then  come  and  tell  me, 
And  I  no  more  will  trouble  thee." 

"  O  Willie  dear,  I  dare  not  ask  him. 
For  he  is  on  his  bed  of  rest. 
And  by  his  side  there  lies  a  dagger 
To  pierce  the  one  that  I  love  best." 

Robbin,  Bobbin,  Richard,  and  John,  or  The  Wren  Shooting  is  a 
St.  Stephen's  Day  song,  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Otlor  pieces 
connected  with  British  folk-song,  some  of  them  lingering  only 
a.s  songs  for  children,  are  Father  Grumble,  or  Old  Crumbly,  etc., 
who  thinks  ' '  he  can  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  his  wife  can  do 
in  three."  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  Billy  Boy,  The  Frog  and  the 
Mouse,  and  many  nursery  rhymes.  Of  modem  importation 
and  widely  current  because  used  as  a  party  song  is  the  Irish 
William  Reilly  or  The  Coolen  Bawn.  Ritual  songs  hardly  occur 
in  the  United  States ;  for  instance  Harvest  Home  songs,  carols, 
springtime  and  Mayday  songs.  Ritual  observances  have  not 
been  transplanted. 

Aside  from  the  historical  pieces  enumerated  earlier,  there 
are  now  many  short  narrative  pieces,  orally  preserved,  and 
apparently  authorless,  which  may  fairly  be  called  indigenous 
ballads.  Already,  they  are  marked,  to  an  instructive  degree, 
by  fluctuation  of  text,  variant  versions,  and  local  modifications 
and  additions.  Most  of  them  have  a  direct  unsophisticated 
note,  and  some  show  traces  of  rude  power.  An  example  of  an 
indigenous  ballad  is  Young  Charlotte,  who  was  frozen  to  death 
at  her  lover's  side,  on  her  way  to  a  ball. 

Spoke  Charles,  "  How  fast  the  freezing  ice 

Is  gathering  on  my  brow." 
Young  Charlottie  then  feebly  said 

"  I'm  growing  wanner  now." 
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This  ballad  is  current  throuRh  the  Middle  West,  and  has  been 
recovered  as  far  southwest  as  Texas,  owing,  apparently,  no- 
thing of  its  circulation  to  print.  Phillips  Barry  has  shown  that 
it  was  composed  at  Densontown.  Vennont,  as  far  hack  as  1835. 
Another  piece  which  has  roamed  everywhere  is  Springfield 
Mountain,  the  story  of  a  young  man  mowing  hay  who  was 
"bitten  by  a  pizen  serpent "  and  died.  W.  W.  Newell  was  able 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  piece  to  New  England  composition 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Of  unknown  origin  but  of 
equally  wide  diffusion  is  Poor  Lorella,  who  was  killed  by  her 
lover,  and  lies  down  under  the  weeping  willow: 

Down  on  her  knees  before  liim 

She  pleaded  for  her  life; 
But  deep  into  her  bnsom 

He  plunged  the  fatal  knife. 

This  is  known  also  as  The  Weeping  Willow,  Poor  Floella,  Floe 
Ella,  Ltirella,  Loria,  Loretta,  The  Jealous  Lover,  Pearl  Bryn, 
etc.  Also  of  unknown  origin  and  also  tragic  is  The  Silver 
Dagger.  Jesse  James  claims  sympathy  for  its  outlaw  hero,  an 
American  Robin  Hood.  The  Death  of  Garfield  reflects  moraliz- 
ing delight  in  a  criminal's  repentance,  a  stock  motive.  Fuller 
and  Warren  tells  of  a  fatal  quarrel  between  rival  lovers;  Casey 
Jones  of  a  fatal  railroad  run.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  New 
World,  ballad-making  is  not  a  "closed  account."  Probably 
there  will  always  be  a  body  of  short  narrative  pieces,  their 
authorship  and  origin  lost,  preserved  in  outlying  regions.  They 
will  shift  in  style,  for  there  is  a  history  of  taste  for  folk-poetry 
as  there  is  for  book-poetry;  but  they  will  ever  be  behind  con- 
temporary song-modes  by  a  generation  or  more.  These  are 
genuine  ballads — unless  there  is  insistence  on  some  communal- 
mystic  origin  for  what  may  be  termed  a  ballad,  or  on  the  pre- 
servation of  a  mediaeval  song  style.  The  mediaeval  song  style 
is  the  more  memorable,  because  it  dated  from  a  time  when 
singing  wa-  nearly  universal,  and  when  songs  were  composed 
for  the  ear,  not  for  the  eye;  but  it  may  not  logically  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  test  of  what  is  genuine  balladry  and  what  is  not. 

There  have  been  many  helps  to  diffusion  of  popular  pieces 
in  this  country  as  in  England.  Fairs  or  circuses  at  which 
broadsides  or  sheet  music  were  offered  for  sale  have  served  as 
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agencies  of  diffusion,  and  so  have  itinerant  vendors  and  enter- 
tainers of  all  kinds.  Songs  learned  at  school  and  in  childhood 
stay  in  the  memory  with  especial  tenacity.  Country  news- 
papers have  reprinted  many  well-cherished  pieces,  later  pasted 
into  scrapbooks.  Even  city  newspapers  like  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  Boston  Globe  have  "folk  exchanges"  which 
have  preserved  many  good  texts.  And  now,  as  before  the  days 
when  print  was  so  common,  song  lovers  copy  their  favourite 
texts  into  manuscript  books.  Pepys  testified  to  his  pleasure 
at  hearing  an  actress,  Mrs.  Knipp,  sing  'her  little  Scotch  song 
of  Barbara  Allen  "—perhaps  the  debut  of  this  song;  and  the 
staj,'e  star  still  remains  a  great  agent  in  popularization.  So  do 
wandering  concert  troups  and  minor  singers  of  many  types. 
The  once  popular  negro  minstrels  helped  to  universalize  many 
pseiulo-ncgro  songs,  and  real  negro  singers,  like  the  Jubilee 
singers  and  the  Hampton  Institute  singers,  have  kept  alive 
many  songs.  A  striking  text  or  a  tuneful  melody,  given  some 
impetus  in  diffusion,  lingers  when  its  history  has  been  forgotten. 
After  the  Ball  and  Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,  popular  stage  songs 
of  the  1890's — the  first  sung  all  over  the  country  in  the  farce 
A  Trip  to  China  Town — are  heard  no  longer  in  the  cities,  but 
they  are  still  vigorous  in  village  communities  and  on  Western 
ranches. 

The  name  "American  ballads"  is  now  often  applied  to  a 
body  of  cowboy,  lumbermen,  and  negro  songs,  recovered. 
chiefly  by  John  A.  Lomax,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
and  other  States.  These  make  when  brought  together  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  display.  They  reflect  the  life, 
tastes,  narrative  themes,  and  metrical  modes  of  the  singers. 
Cowboy  life  is  "communal,"  and  it  is  vivid,  full  of  incident, 
and  exciting.  The  cowboy  pieces,  despite  their  prevailing 
crudity,  have  a  certain  force  and  breeziness. 

I'm  a  rowdy  cowboy  just  off  the  stormy  plains, 
My  trade  is  girting  saddles  and  pulling  bridle  reins. 

0  I  can  tip  the  lasso,  it  is  with  graceful  ease; 

1  can  rope  a  streak  of  lightning,  and  ride  it  where  I  please. 

The  mass  of  cowboy  songs,  so-called,  including  probably  that 
just  quoted,  is  not,  however,  of  cowboy  creation,  the  result  of 
group  improvisation,  but  rather  of  cowboy  adoption  or  adap- 
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tation.  li( )tn. .^tnoous  as  they  smn.  Tho  few  indigenous  pieces, 
attested  as  of  cowboy  oriym.  arc  the  most  niKlinihli-  and  tho 
weakest.  T\uy  have  little  or  no  narrative  dement,  are  son^s 
rath.T  than  I.allads,  have  won  nodifTusion,  anil  hold  no  promise 
of  -eachin^'  better  form  or  of  assuming  real  ballad  structure. 
The  iiiaiurity  of  the  sonjjs  represent  assimilated  material, 
made  o\rr  until  the  characters  and  the  events  conform  to  th'> 
horizon  Ml  the  sint,'ers.  In  general,  material  from  all  sources, 
once  in  the  stream  of  popular  tradition,  tends  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  modes  and  the  tastes  of  the  community  that 
preserves  it.  It  is  instructive  to  analyse  the  cowboy  pieces, 
as  a  Kr«>up,  for  the  Iij,'ht  that  is  thrown  on  the  songs  of  a  new 
community  and  on  the  processes  of  folk-song. 

Voiinn  Charlotte  has  been  referred  to  as  composed  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  New  England.  Rattlesnake—A 
Riiiiclt-IIayin^  Soii^  is  a  stuttering  farce  version  of  the  New 
England  Sprinj>field  Mountain.  The  Cmvboy's  Lament,  known 
also  as  The  Dyin^  Cowboy,  is  a  plainsman's  adaptation  of  An 
Unfortunate  Rake,  current  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1 790.  Its  origin 
is  reflected  in  the  absurd  request  for  a  military  funeral  retained 
in  the  chorus: 

O  beat  the  drum  slowly  and  play  the  fifu  lowly. 
Play  the  Dead  March  as  you  carry  me  along; 

Take  me  to  the  graveyard,  there  lay  the  sod  o'er  me, 
For  I'm  a  young  cowboy  and  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

Bury  Me  not  on  the  Lone  Prairie  is  an  adaptation  of  Ocean 
Burial,  by  W.  H.  Saunders.  The  Little  Old  Sod  Shanty  on  My 
Claim  is  an  adaptation  of  Will  S.  Hays's  The  Little  Old  Lo- 
Cabin  in  the  Lane.  Bonnie  Black  Bess,  Fair  Fannie  Moore, 
Rosin  the  Bow,  The  Wars  of  Germany  are  from  the  Old  World 
The  Old  Man  under  the  Hill  is  a  Child  piece.  The  Railroad 
Corral  was  composed  by  J.  M.  Hanson,  and  originally  published 
in  an  Eastern  periodical.  The  Ride  of  Billy  Venero  is  made  over 
from  Eben  E.  Rexford's  Ride  of  Paul  Venarez,  first  published  in 
The  Youth's  Companion,  and  once  a  popular  declaiming  piece. 
Home  on  the  Range  was  a  popular  parlour  song,  while  From  Mar- 
kentura's  Flowery  Marge  reflects  the  flowery  sentimental  day 
of  i^mcrican  poetry.  The  Boston  Burglar  and  McAffie's  Con- 
fession are  derivatives  of  Old  Worid  ballads;  and  Jesse  James, 
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Prtsyjrom  Pike.  The  Days  of  Forty.„i„c.  Fuller  and  Warreu 
an.  not  of  c-ow  K,y  origin  but  immiKratcI  from  other  States. 
/.,  a  (.00.1  Old  RcM  ,s  Unreconstnuted,  the  composition  of 
.  nnos  Randolph,  who  wrote  for  The  Baltimore  A  merican.  Even 
t  u.  few  rouKh  improvisations  which  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  anvboj^s  themselves  are  largely  built  on  or  reminiscent  of 
..rm-  welNknown  model  and  are  fitted  to  some  well-known 

'    ^'     Hv'^'^'V^f' ""'  •"  ^  ^"^"fi^J  «^n«c  only.     For 
,nstance»WM-r,- K/.K..  67/  alou,  Little  Dogies  owes  it 
turm  to  .  he  C  awboy  s  Lament ,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  men- 
t..;n..l   and  ,t  .s  sung  to  the  same  melody  as  its  Old  World 
on,,nal.     The  mfluence  of  Irish '•Come-all-ye's"  and  of  death 
be.1  confession  pieces  is  pretty  strong  on  the  cowboy  songs  as 

The  tern,  "American  ballads"  is  better  applied,  not  to  the 
.mall,  structureless  and  nearly  characterless  group  of  cowboy 
songs  wh,ch  may  be  genuinely  of  cowboy  improvisation,  but  to 
ballads  of  the  type  exemplified  by  Springfield  Mountain,  YouZ 
harlot  e,  Poor  Florella,  The  Young  Man  who  Wouldn't  Iloe 
Corn,  Jesse  James.     It  is  these  which  form  the  truer  analogues 

sLtland  "^  '"^  '■°'"'"'''  '°"^-'"'^^  °^  England  and 

Still  another  type  of  orally  preserved  verse  appears  in 
nng  garnes.  on  the  grass  or  in  the  parlour. ' '  Play-party  "  songs 
so-ca.led,  and  m  the  singing  games  of  children.     The  latter  are 
now  assuming  a  certain  degree  of  stability  or  uniformity,  owing 
to  the  pnntmg  of  traditional  songs  for  children  in  books  of 
games,  from  which  they  are  taught  to  pupils  in  the  primary 
^'rades  at  school.     "  Play-party  -  games  of  young  peopIearTnoJ 
yet  quiteextinct.  though  they  are  becoming  so.    They  are  typi 
cally  dances,  except  that  the  participants  move  to  the  rhythm  of 
sin.Mng.  not  to  the  accompaniment  of  some  musical  instrument 
h    words  of  the  texts  are  more  unstable,  and  the  songs  more 
s  ructureless  than  m  songs  and  ballads  proper,  and  they  are 
*-^  ^"  "^°^e^"bject  to  local  changes  and  improvisations.     Game- 
Xlitrh  '""""^  '""""^^  °^  ^^'"^  ^'"d  -^  '•'^^'-^t  to  retain 
on' tint  irnn;''"""''  easily  remembered ;  the  formula  remains 
con  tant  f  notaing  more.     Collection  of  such  songs  has  been 
made  by  W.W^  Newell  for  New  England,  and  by'manv  col 
lector,  lor  the  Central  West.    Some  well-known  examples  of 
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game-songs,  most  of  them  imported  from  the  Old  World,  are 
Weevilly  Wheat,  Juniper  Tree,  Skip  to  My  Lou,  The  F  '  le's 
Eye,  Happy  is  the  Miller,  We're  Marching  Round  '  e  Levy;  some 
favourite  game-songs  of  the  CentraWIest  arc  Bounce  Around, 
We'll  All  Go  Down  to  Rowser's,  Pig  in  the  Parlour.     Beside 
traditional  pieces  and  those  of  obscure  origin,  modern  songs  of 
all  kinds  have  been  utilized  in  play-party  games:  minstrel 
songs  -  as  Old  Dan  Tucker,  Angelina  Baker,  Jim  Along  Jo, 
Buffalo  Gals—and  the  popular  street  songs,  Nelly  Gray,  Little 
Bro7.'i!  Jug,  John  Brown's  Body,  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines.     The  modern  pieces  are  likeliest  to  escape  mutila- 
tion, at  least  so  long  as  they  retain  currency  as  separate  songs. 
Even  hymns,  scraps  of  glee  club  songs,  and  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  are  sometimes  utilized  to  form  accompaniments  to 
dances.     New  stanzas  are  welcomed,  and  local  adaptations, 
irrelevant    or    facetious.    Judging   from    recorded    material,' 
communal  utilization  and  preservation  of  a  song  as  a  dance 
song  does  not  bring  improvement,  nor  does  it  bring  develop- 
ment of  a  narrative  element.    The  refrain  formula,  that  element 
which  shows  greatest  fluctuation  in  traditional  ballads  like  the 
Child  ballads,  is  the  most  stable  element  in  traditional  dance 
songs. 

Other  "floating"  matter  entering  obviously  by  immigration 
like  so  many  folk-songs  and  dance  songs,  and  owing  its  ex- 
istence to  oral  tradition,  includes  counting-out  rhymes,  flower 
oracles,  skipping-rope  rhymes,  rhyming  proverbs,  or  aphorisms, 
saws,  weather  lore,  plant  and  animal  lore,  and  good  and  bad 
luck  signs.  These  belong,  however,  rather  to  folk-lore  than 
to  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Popular  Bibles 

I.    The  Book  of  Mormon 

THE  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  curiosity  of  literature      It  is 
evidently  an  effort  to  reconstruct  in  archaic  language 
the  Hebraic  age  and  to  project  by  a  special  process  some 
of  us  characters  mto  nineteenth-century  life,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  civilization  they  represent  in  an  American  setting.    Just 
as  Chatterton  appealed  to  those  interested  in  a  Gothic  revival 
Joseph  Smith,  for  whom  the  claim  is  made  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  revealed  to  him  in  1827.  assumed  a  permanence 
of  interest  in  tiie  verbalism  of  the  Old  Testament.     He  also 
appealed  to  those  who  were  curious  about  American  antiqui- 
nes.  speculative  about  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  reported  by  tradition 
to  have  found  their  way  to  the  New  World,  and  eager  both  to 
excavate   prehistoric   mounds   and   to   decipher  the   picture 
writings  of  the  Aborigines. 

Without  professing  that  the  Book  is  a  substitute  for  the 

Bihle.  such  authoritative  interpreters  as  Professor  James  E 

1  almage,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church' 

coesc^ll  It   -a  parallel  volume  of  Scripture,"  and  claims  thai 

^he  Ncphite  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  found  to  agree  in 

;    -TkT^   u  ''■^^*'^°"'  ^''''''^'  ^°^*""^'  ^"d  prophecy  upon 

;  h,ch  both  the  separate  records  treat."     It  is  distinctly  staW 

.hat    America  was  settled  by  the  Jaredites,  who  came  direct 

om  the  scenes  of  Babel."  that  the  Aborigines  also  came  from 

H  East,  and  vv-ere  followed  by  peoples  at  least  closely  allied  to 

IK'  Israehtes,  that  the  existing  native  races  of  America  were 

born  of  a  common  stock,  and  that  the  so-called  historical  part 

of  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  adequate  testimony  to  its  claims. 
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The  Jaredites,  extinct  by  590  B.C.,  are  thus  reported  to  have 
occupied  both  North  and  South  America  for  about  1850  years. 
Then  came  Lchi  and  his  company  to  this  continent  to  develop 
into  segregated  nations,  Nephites  and  Lemanites;  the  former 
disappearing  about  385  A.D.,  the  latter  degenerating  into  the 
Indians  of  a  century  ago. 

In  consequence  the  Book  of  Mormon  becomes  an  effort 
to  transplant  Hebraic  traditions,  though  scholarship  takes  no 
such  hegira  seriously,  and  the  volume  depends  for  its  validity 
on  evidence  and  assertion  presented  by  itself  and  accepted  only 
by  those  convinced  by  the  same.  To  "Gentiles"  objecting 
to  any  new  revelation  beyond  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
offering  itself  as  proof  that  it  is  valid,  reports  Jesus  as  saying, 
"Wherefore  murmur  ye,  because  that  ye  shall  receive  more  of 
my  word?" 

The  Book  was  launched  at  a  moment  favorable  to  its  ac- 
ceptance by  a  certain  type  of  the  well-meaning  but  unschooled. 
The  modem  interpretation  of  the  Bible  had  not  begun.  Literal- 
ism was  still  in  the  saddle.  Books  such  as  Lux  Mundi  had  not 
appeared.  Matthew  Arnold  was  not  yet  startling  the  con- 
ventional with  his  counsel  to  rest  heavily  on  some  things  in  the 
Bible,  on  others  lightly.  The  revisers  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, were  still  a  half  century  from  their  work  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  successive  revisions  until  every  little  while  sees  a 
new  translation  of  at  least  the  New  Testament.  It  is  with 
such  a  background  that  the  man  of  modern  training  approaches 
the  Bible,  and  to  him  the  Book  of  Mormon  seems  something 
born  out  of  due  season. 

Again,  when  Joseph  Smith  received  in  1827 — as  the  Book 
affirms— the  "Golden  Plates"  first  published  in  1830,  the  New 
World,  particularly  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  plunging  into 
various  religious  extravagances,  the  wonders  which  the  with- 
drawing frontier  spread  before  the  pioneer  were  on  many  a 
tongue,  the  origin  of  the  Indians  was  a  live  issue,  and  wiseacres 
here  and  there  identified  them  with  the  lost  tribes.  It  was  a 
day  when  men  still  dreamed  of  and  dug  for  treasures  buried  by 
Spaniards  or  by  Kidd.  The  Masonic-Morgan  mystery  and 
the  Fox  sisters  found  in  Western  New  York  a  local  habitation 
and  people  were  still  alive  there  who  recalled  the  "Jerusalem" 
of  Jemima  Wilkinson.     Mesmerism  and  the  miraculous  were  of 
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common  interest,  and  here  and  there  community  of  property 
and  even  person  was  a  mooted  topic. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  more  than 
isalreadyfound.atIeastinspirit.intheScriptures.  Itsteachings 
are  in  general  in  surprisingly  close  accord  with  the  outstanding 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrines  both  of  pre-existence 
and  of  perfection  are  reiterated,  if  not  emphasized.  Contin- 
uity beyond  the  grave  of  rel^^tionships  begun  here  is  preached 
No  suggestion  IS  made  of  polytheism,  and  polygamy  is  expressly 

I  i?u  L  ,f '.''  '^'^  °"  '^^  '^'^^"^  ^°™"g  of  the  Lord. 
which  the  Millentes.  in  their  white  robes  by  thousands 
gathered  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  to  witness  only 
to  be  disappointed  and  chagrined.  "No  idea  was  so  absurd  '' 
as  Schouler.  the  historian,  writing  of  the  time  has  said  "or  ij 
visionary  that  one  might  not  hope  to  found  a  school'or  sect 
upon  It  in  this  new  American  society,  if  only  he  seemed  to  be 
in  earnest. 

To  understand  today  the  Book  of  Mormon  one  must  take 
into  account  the  environment  in  which  it  came  to  light  the 
type  of  men  responsible  for  its  origin  and  for  the  organization 
created  in  its  name,  and  the  accretions,  interpretations,  and 
history  soon  to  follow  its  publication. 

Joseph  Smith,  sprung  of  parents  reported  to  be  specially 
responsive  to  local  conditions,  said  in  1838  that  on  the  night  of 
September  21.  1823.  at  his  home  in  Manchester,  near  Canan- 
daigua,  New  York,  the  angel  Moroni  three  times  appeared  to 
him  with  a  revelation  of  "Golden  Plates"  buried  on  Cumorah 
Hill,  and  that  on  September  22,  1827,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions he  dug  up  the  same,  and  found  them  covered 
with  small,  mystic  characters  "of  the  Reformed  Egyptian 
style  -as  Professor  Talmage  hints.  It  was  a  time  when 
people  were  still  talking  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  when  travel- 
tag   showmen   were    exhibiting    mummies,    and    when    the 

lSSZ£^  ^'^  ^^^'"^  ^'^  p"^^^^  ^-^^'  --  -  -- 

With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  crystal  spectacles,  his  "Urim  and 
Thummim.  which  Smith  said  he  found,  and  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  certain  kindred  spirits.  Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdenr, 
and  David  Whitmer  by  name,  whose  services  were  the  more 
valuable  because  Smith  seemed  expert  neither  in  reading  nor 
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in  writing,  in  1830  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  and 
the  angel  Moroni,  according  to  the  narrative,  then  took  away 
the  "Golden  Plates."  This  is  the  story  the  Mormons  tell  of  the 
origin  of  their  Book,  and  those  will  accept  its  authenticity  who 
without  challenge  are  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
four  witnesses  supplemented  in  part  by  the  testimony  of  eight 
more,  three  of  whom  were  Smiths,  not  including  Mrs.  Joseph 
Smith,  who  opposed  the  publication  of  the  Book.  By  those 
accustomed  to  consider  historical  evidence  it  will  perhaps  be 
kept  in  mind  that  of  only  Joseph  Smith  have  we  more  import- 
ant knowledge  than  the  mention  of  their  names,  and  that  he 
was  the  party  most  concerned. 

From  such  a  questionable  beginning  Mormonism  has  grown 
—as  a  standard  historian  admits— into  "an  extraordinary 
force."  The  latest  report,  dated  May  3,  1921,  from  the  official 
headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  there  are  now  900 
Latter  Day  settlements,  many  of  importance,  that  representa- 
tives of  the  faith  have  made  a  world-wide  reputation  as  su- 
perior colonizers  of  good  character,  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  education,  that  1933  of  their  missionaries  are  now 
carrying  the  message  at  their  own  expense  to  many  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  their  book,  now  published  in  fifteen  languages, 
has  run  into  "the  hundreds  of  thousands,"  and  that  they  are 
represented  in  Congress  and  for  their  good  works  have  been 
recognized  abroad. 

Although  no  sect  in  all  our  history  has  had  so  much  con- 
scientious, determined,  and  intelligent  opposition,  to  plead 
that  they  are  persecuted  is  no  final  word  with  which  the  Mor- 
mons can  close  controversy.  The  fault  is  not  altogether  with 
the  Book,  which  undeniably  teaches  much  that  is  definitely 
Christian,  supplemented,  unhappily,  by  other  things  that 
later  gave  immediate  offence  and  still  keep  many  an  honest 
judgment  in  suspense. 

Joseph  Smith  could  not  let  well  enough  alone.  After  claim- 
ing that  Moroni,  God,  Christ,  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  and 
others  in  their  very  person  appeared  before  him  to  confirm  his 
amazing  revelation,  he  was  unwise  enough  to  add  to  it,  in  1843, 
a  revelation,  published  officially  m  1852,  of  polygamy.  This 
aroused  public  opinion  everywhere  against  the  sect,  which, 
also   because   of   other   difficulties,    was   kept    wandering  in 
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frequent  colUsion  with  neighbours  and  others  till  the  final 
settlement  in  Utah. 

The  story  of  these  successive  clashes  with  "Gentiles"  and 
the  Government  has  significance  in  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Monnon  only  as  it  indicates  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
the  Book  Itself  at  least  allows  and  the  growing  determination 
of  the  Amencan  people  to  have  done  with  polygamy     Finally 
m  the  constitrtion  of  the  State  of  Utah,  dated  1896.  it  wi 
stipulated  that     polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever 
prohibited.       Charges  have  since  been   made  in   reputable 
journals  that  good  faith  has  not  been  kept,  but  even  Ex-Senator 
Cannon,  sometime  high  in  Latter  Day  Councils  writing  a  few 
years  ago.  says  it  is  the  leaders  who  were  guilty,  not  the  Mormon 
people,  whom  he  describes  "as  gentle  as  the  Quakers    as 
staunch  as  the  Jews."  ' 

The  Book  itself  provides  for  a  compUcated  hierarchy  with  a 
President- 'Seer.    Translator.    Prophet  "-having   great  au- 
thonty  and  supported  by  two  counsellors,  the  three  regarded 
as  successors  to  "Peter,  James,  and  John."  symboUzing  the 
Trinity   and   perpetuating   the   priesthood   of   Melchizedek 
There  are  besides  a  patriarch  and  twelve  apostles,  forming  an 
Itinerant  high  council,  and  authorized  to  ordain  elders  priests 
and  deacons,  to  conduct  religious  meetings  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments.     There  are  also  "Seventies"  who  serve  as 
missionaries  and  propagandists,   "high  priests"  to  take  the 
P  aces  when  necessary  of  those  above  them,  and  below  aU  such 
of  the  order  of  Melchizedek  there  is  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
usually  occupied  with  temporal  concerns. 

h,Vr!^°l  *°K^^!  \°°^.°^  ^""^^^  providing  this  elaborate 
^gnked  Siat  ^'^''^'<'^y  itself  which  has  not  always  rec- 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties." 
is  due  much  that  affronts  "Gentiles." 

The  Book  differs  in  its  spirit  little  from  the  Bible.  The  Latter 
Day  Saints,  in  or  out  of  the  hierarchy,  who  in  great  numbers 
tr>  to  live  up  to  the  teachmgs  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  Kve 
simple  godly  hves  of  love  and  faith  and  hope.  But  the;  are 
-cmselvcs  an  argument  against  their  Book.     By  their  daily 
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conduct  they  testify  that  there  is  no  need  for  their  volume. 
The  spirit  the  Bible  inculcates  meets  human  needs  wherever 
there  are  human  souls.  To  reveal  a  special  Bible  for  each 
people  in  the  world  would  seem  to  deny  the  unity  of  human 
experience  and  the  universality  of  human  brotherhood. 

With  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  same  Bible  divided  into  sects 
agreeing  about  the  essentials,  diflFering  only  in  details  of  doubt- 
ful exegesis  or  of  organization,  to  see  the  Latter  Day  Saints— 
a  half  million  strong — both  using  a  new  Book  they  claim  to  be 
revealed  besides  the  Bible,  and  in  a  democratic  age  evolving  a 
hierarchy  projected  by  a  special  revelation,  harking  back  to 
ancient  times,  in  no  sense  bom  of  modem  experience  in  Church 
or  State,  diverts  attention  from  the  common  interest  of 
Christendom,  makes  co-operation  diflScult  with  those  who  think 
no  special  Bible  needed  for  the  westem  world,  and  tends  to 
postpone  the  coming  of  that  day  when  world  peace  will  be 
secured  by  "one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and 
charity." 


II.    Science  and  Health 

As  the  Book  of  Mormon  describes  the  hegira  of  an  adven- 
turous folk  moving  by  successive  stages  from  the  East  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  so  Science  and  Health  marks  the  pilgrimage 
of  a  group  of  seekers  after  health  and  truth  from  an  idealism, 
at  first  indeterminate  and  amorphous,  up  to  a  unique  religious- 
ness challenging  modern  medicine,  and  that  odium  theologicum 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  denomina- 
tions dividing  Christendom,  at  a  time  when  in  imion  only  is 
there  strength. 

The  founder  of  Christian  Science,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  was 
bora  at  Bow,  New  Hampshire,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
news  was  coming  o  erseas  that  Napoleon  was  dead  at  last  in  his 
island  prison  house.  Always  a  New  Englander,  never  widely 
travelled,  Mrs.  Eddy  spent  her  early  years  in  an  environment 
surcharged  with  interest  in  the  mystical.  Clairvoyance, 
spiritualism,  mesmerism,  transcendentalism,  kaleidoscopic  alike 
ia  brilliant  colouring  and  rapid  changes,  were  the  talk  of  cross- 
roads and  farm-house  on  many  a  New  England  granite  hill  and 
in  many  a  river  valley. 
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Messss-  Wis  S.-v:2i  czscr^vi:^  and  dead,  but  mesmerists 
still  abxirc^  evsrprisrrif  ini  pm  money  in  their  purses.  In 
seme  f  :^-*i  *=er-  Mr^  Eoi>-  l:vf^i  in  her  early  years,  Charles 
Poyen  iras  g^-r^ccs  irvt^:  -^  •  Power  of  Mind  over  Matter  " 
and  in  !?37  3ct:=aZy  rcK^Vi  h:s  Kx)k  on  "Animal  Magnet- 
u^m  IE  New  Er-.,i3i  Gr-.=wr5  and  Dods.  Stone  and  Andrew 
Jackscc  Da^;^  -.a=^:  ssi  rri.--s.-d  so  assiduously  that  all  New 
Englar-:  ^-v^p^  ,:  mia*.  :^x-^-cd  like  miracles  and  gossiped 
inte...jrir-y  aicc-.  ti&eT>.-^:ner^,  which  psychical  specialists 
on  e::zer  see  -Jx  vx«^  !-^>r  ;a:cly  in  many  instances  more 
luadly  exriasaed- 

OtLv  r^  =;«  fr.T~  tbe  rlac*  where  Mrs.  Eddy  lived  from 
her  t::c*T:ta  to  ber  r^-.-r^  -^^.^^r^d  year,  the  Shakers  at  Canter- 
bur>-  were  st£2  =c«r  ib-  srvi:  of  :hoir  aggressive  leader,  Ann 
Lee.  wno  had  di*i  5ci=e  :i=>e  b^cwf .  hut  of  whom  her  followers 
still  sp:=^e  as  -Mccier."  ibe  -'dix-ine  spiritual  intuition  repre- 
senting t-^^  Mo-thsr  =  IfeTy  •  -the  t>-pe  of  God's  Motherhood," 
"the  fetrale  C-r^.        -Jse  Fatber-Mother  God." 

.MearwHLe  a  iS^r.  E=5?rs;.■^^..  twenty-nine  years  old,  had 
«si:ed  a:  Crsi^^errrxz-c^ri  -Js?  ocrapelling  Carlyle  and  had  been 
protourily  rrcvai  rr  --s  n^a^^Xx^uent  and  thundering  an- 
nouncemec-.  -J^:  -  G^i  ^  •-  tver>-  man."  at  a  time  when 
Newinan  a:  Osfnri  ^.th  nt^^-^i^uous  words  was  assuring 
Anglicans  tha:  "  Ai=:-:  i  C-Ai  and  you  introduce  among  the 
subjects  cf  yrcr  k=.-w^-i-e  ^  fact  encompassing,  closing  in 
upon,  abscrbtrg  ev«ry  ccber  f^ct  oon.-vivable." 

Wher:  Ecierscti  rfc=rs*i  tc  B.vton  he  was  already  saturated 
with  thej=2=eroe  re  G.>i  a=i  .-J]  but  lost  in  the  Oversoul  of 
panthe-^^  N:c  al-c^-^-r  *-:h  h:>  approbation,  transcenden- 
talism W2S  hrm  a=i  spe-i^Iy  Kv^^x-  a  cult  too  often  so  gro- 
tesque.yjxprcidei  ry  -.be  tx-ccniric.  that  without  actual 
abanorn-^ect  re  :t3  r=3iir:>rr:^  principles,  he  once  designated 
It  as  ■■±e  sirjr^a::^  .-r  ex--^  .-,-:  :.ii-,h." 
.  *^'  ^.^^^^^-  -\lo,-—  ==0:  hrrrcseh"— as  many  were  to  find— 
Its  -teci'-Tis  arJr^r:^-:;  -  ?-  transcendentalism— as  he  ex- 
plained It— -e  a:Ta.crK-i  h^  rt-c^wir  views  on  "vegetarianism" 
f  !!i:.r!f''f' ^  -TTvs^-.  :.^  all  drugs  at  a  time  when 
the  pract:.-^  cc  =e_^:rrc:  xrbet:  ro:  gojosswork  ameliorated  by 
the  i2.'.--.^g  grace  :c  crc=>.T::  scr.sc.  was  often  the  placebo 
mecnani-^y  a.::        ^^-r:->i  cr  :be  blood-letting,  which  for  a 
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while  was  dangerously  near  to  winning,  without  reason,  repute 
of  a  cure-all.    In  his  pale  and  hazy  manner,  Alcott  went  about 
New  England  lecturing  in  "orphic  sayings"  on  things  which 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  understood.    Once  in  his  last  years 
he  spoke  in  Lynn,  it  is  reported,  before  one  of  Mrs   Eddy's 
classes  formed  not  earlier  than  1870,  when  she  was  beginning 
definitely  to  hammer  out  on  the  stout  anvil  of  an  unyielding 
will  her  vision  never  afterwards  to  fade  that  "There  is  no  life 
truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in  matter.    All  is  inf.nite 
Mind  and  its  infinite  manifestation,  for  God  is  All-in-all     Spirit 
IS  immortal  Truth;  matter  is  mortal  error.     Spirit  is  the  real 
and  eternal ;  matter  is  the  unreal  and  temporal.     Spirit  is  God 
and  man  is  His  image  and  likeness.     Therefore  man  is  not 
material ;  hv  is  spiritual."     (Science  and  Health,  p.  468.) 

How  far  Mrs.  Eddy  was  influenced  specifically  by  Alcott 
at  a  time  when  transcendentalism  was  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
many  in  and  near  Boston,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  in  the 
light  of  the  careful  study  made  of  her,  when  suddenly,  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  Christian  Science  became  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  secured  more  space  on  the 
printed  page  each  day  than  any  other  religious  interest 

One  fact,  however,  is  indisputable.    The  greatest  influence 
in  the  formative  period  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  came,  when  after 
vanous  unfortunate  experiences,  ever  on  the  verge  of  that  in- 
validism to  which  personalities  have  frequently  been  subject 
when  possessed  by  dominating  and  original  ideas  from  Socrates 
Mahomet,  and  Tasso  to  Schopenhauer  and  Beethoven    Mrs 
Eddy  sought  the  then  famous  P.  P.  Quimby.  who.  having'begun 
his  career  as  a  mesmerist,  was  ending  it  at  Portland,  Maine 
as  a  successful  mental  healer  with  a  system  supplemented  by 
Berkeley  and  the  Bible,  and  explained  before  his  death  in 
several  hundred  written  pages. ' 

>  The  only  reason  why  the  writer  felt  he  should  accept  the  invitation  of  editors 
and  pubhshers  to  fum.sh  this  chapter  is  that  he  had  the  almost  unique  experience 
fifteen  years  a^o  of  seemg  the  Quimby  Manuscripts  through  the  courtesy  of  hi! 
son,  George  A.  Qu.mby.  whom  the  writer  visited  in  Belfast,  Maine.  Before  pub 
hshmg  the  first  ed.t.on  of  his  book  on  Christian  Science,  in  ,907.  he  submitteS  Ws 
enfred>scuss.on  of  theQu.mby  Manuscript  to  the  son.  and  received  from  hS  on 
October  ,8.  ,907,  the  letter  published  on  page  .30  of  his  book,  in  which  oZZ 
says  the  quotafons  are  "absolutely  correct"  and  most  of  them  were  wnitrbv 
him  iP.  P.  Qumiby),  pnor  to  his  acquamtance  with  Mrs.  Eddy.     The  writer  saw 
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When  Mrs.  Eddy,  then  Mrs.  Patterson,  climbed  the  stai/s 
to  Quimby's  office  on  October.  1862.  she  was  "a  frail  shadow  of 
a  woman."    Three  weeks  later,  in  her  forty-second  year,  well 
in  mmd  and  body,  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.    Though  the 
general  idea  one  finds  in  Science  and  Health  may  have  come 
vaguely  to  her  long  before— for  as  in  all  such  cases  faith  makes 
the  patient  whole— it  was  now  to  grow  slowly  but  steadily  into 
that  completeness  which  today  makes  it  effective  in  the  lives 
ot  many.     Precisely  how  much  the  book  owes  to  Quimby  we 
shall  never  know.    To  one  who  has  seen  his  writings  ante- 
dating Mrs.  Eddy's  visit  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  use  also 
of  outstanding  phrases  like  "Christian  Science"  and  "Science 
of  Health,"  more  familiar  as  the  title  Science  and  Health  of 
the  famous  book.    In  the  years  that  followed  her  visit,  which 
amounted  m  the  circumstances  to  a  real  discovery,  since  she 
inade  the  idea  Quimby  expressed  in  his  own  way  with  much 
success  her  own,  she  often  said  outright  that  she  learned  from 
him.    Many  who  knew  her  in  the  later  sixties  told  years  ago 
the  same  story  of  Mrs.  Eddy  sounding  Quimby's  praises  till 
some  grew  weary  of  his  name.    One  person  is  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  exact  words  were:  "I  learned  this  from 
Dr.  Quimby,  and  he  made  me  promise  to  teach  it  to  at  least  two 
persons  before  I  die."  ' 

In  the  earlier  writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy— not  in  late  editions 
of  Science  and  Health—terms  abound  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
many  of  Quimby's  words  and  phrases  were  taken  over,  almost 
as  he  coined  them,  from  his  teachings  to  remain  as  testimony  at 
least  to  her  earlier  sense  of  obligation  to  the  man  who  brought 


also  the  very  pages  of  ScUnce  and  Health  used  between  i88s  and  1890  by  Mrs 
Wdy  s  literary  helper  with  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  made  in  his  own  hand- 
wmmt',  and  he  also  read  the  first  edition  published  in  1875  of  Science  and  Health 
Which  few  m  recent  years  seem  to  have  seen  because  of  its  scarcity.  To  thi.  were 
added  in  1906  and  1907  personal  visits  to.  and  correspondence  with,  many,  then 
ased  who  had  known  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  formative  period  and  who  when  Len  re- 
tained clear  recollections  of  her  unusual  personality.  For  such  reasons,  with  in- 
duRence  of  the  editors,  the  chapter  departs  somewhat  from  the  conventional 
course  of  literary  cnticism.       L.  P.  P. 

' '  t  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  her  foUowers  believe  that  the  discovery 
of  God  as  Pnnciple.  immanent  and  available  to  meet  human  need,  came  to  Mrs 
Mdy  when.  suflFenng  from  a  serious  accident,  she  turned  to  the  Scriptures  for 
^.  ace  ..n,1  was  healed  thrniish  the  spiritual  revelation  of  Truth  which  she  after- 
wards  gave  to  the  world  iii  her  text  book. 
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her  back  to  health.  But  this  is  not  unique  and  is  no  proof  of 
plagiarism.  Like  every  other  original  thinker,  she  was  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  affected  by  the  times  in  which  she 
lived  and  adapted  to  new  uses  older  phraseology. 

After  she  came  into  her  own  and  found  the  success  for  which 
she  had  striven  sweet,  outreaching,  somewhat  bewildering,  she 
sometimes  showed  a  disposition  to  lay  less  stress  on  Quimby- 
ism.  But  masterful  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  last  lonely  as  "a 
solitary  star,"  so  God-absorbed  as  sometimes  to  appear  to 
regard  herself  as  coequal  with  Jesus  and  not  simply  his  inter- 
preter, possessing  such  an  aptitude  for  business  leadership  as  to 
be  the  only  woman  in  history  to  put  a  religious  organization 
on  a  sound  and  successful  basis,  in  her  last  days  as  she  looked 
down  the  long  years  of  the  past  to  her  youth  when  aged  men 
were  still  talking  about  the  American  Revolution,  she  realized 
— as  many  now  outside  her  fold  are  realizing — how  little  after 
all  the  final  outcome  was  predetermined  by  mesmerism,  Shaker- 
ism,  transcendentalism,  and  Quimbyism.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  to  surprise. 

Christian  Science  as  it  is  today  is  really  its  founder's  crea- 
tion. Where  she  got  this  idea,  or  where  that,  Httle  matters.  As 
a  whole  the  system  described  in  Science  and  Health  is  hers,  and 
nothing  that  can  ever  happen  will  make  it  less  than  hers.  No 
court  need  pronounce  her  still  an  active  officer  of  the  church. 
Priority  of  origination,  endurance  of  influence,  no  judicial  ac- 
tion can  establish  or  demonstrate.  Facts  are  the  final  appeal. 
Because  they  are  human,  those  responsible  for  interpretation 
and  explanation,  now  that  the  Founder  has  "passed  on,"  may 
differ  as  to  what  she  thought  or  would  have  thought.  That  is 
not  unconuiion  in  the  history  of  the  race.  It  bears  not  on  the 
subject  at  hand. 

When  she  began  as  early  as  1862  first  to  restate  and  then 
to  improve  upon  the  Quimby  theory,  her  English  was  often 
turgid  and  vague.  Even  when  her  efforts  took  shape  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  her  book,  terms  slipped  in  which  are  no  longer 
there,  and  sentences  appeared  as  meaningful  when  read  for- 
ward as  when  read  backward.  Her  conception  was  so  cosmic 
that  with  unresting  zeal  to  make  a  book  as  comprehensive  as 
the  Bible,  she  now  and  then  fell  into  a  Sophomoric  style  which 
the  modem  college  woman  sheds  in  Freshman  English.     Mes- 
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merism.  animal  magnetism,  and  similar  terms  marked  merely 
the  reversion  to  a  Mid-Victorian  type  of  which  most  women 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  later  years  had  scarcely  heard. 

But  she  kept  at  her  task,  mainly  alone,  since  hers  was  not 
the  temperament  to  get  much  help  from  the  outside.  James 
Henry  Wiggin,  from  1885  to  1890.  gave  more  aid  perhaps  than 
anybody  else  in  putting  into  conventional  literary  form  her 
tamest  thinking.  As  a  cultivated  New  England  man  in  the 
inner  circle  of  literary  Boston,  Mr.  Wiggin  seems  to  have  been 
the  "paid  polisher"  whose  hand  Mark  Twain  discovered  in  the 
book.  At  first  she  gave  him  much  freedom  in  revising,  though 
insistent  both  on  her  thought  and  on  its  special  phraseology. 
But  her  helper  never  took  her  seriously.  A  jovial  FalstafT, 
with  a  modem  education,  he  could  not  altogether  satisfy  a 
woman  so  profoundly  serious  as  was  Mrs.  Eddy.  At  last  she 
began  to  complain  to  her  publisher  about  her  helper's  "flip- 
pancy,"  and  the  disillusioned  cosmopolitan  to  whom  the  task, 
unspeakably  sacred  to  the  author,  appeared  to  be  "pot-boiling," 
dropped  in  1890  out  of  her  life. 

With  or  without  help,  she  presssed  forward  through  the 
years,  endeavouring  to  make  her  leading  idea,  increasingly  to 
her  a  solemn  revelation,  as  clear  to  others  as  it  was  to  her.  Not 
a  day  passed  even  in  her  latest  years — it  is  credibly  reported — 
that  she  did  not  put  some  touch  upon  the  book.  Not  even 
Lincoln  surpassed  her  in  the  patient  effort  to  learn  how  to  write 
good  English.  Her  mind  was  on  a  single  track,  but  to  her 
apprehension  and  to  that  of  many  others  the  track  led  heaven- 
ward. She  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  try  and  try  until  the 
end.  Certainly  her  subjunctive  gradually  grew  more  obedi- 
ent. She  ceased  to  give  subjects  to  participles,  and  her  tenses 
learned  "to  stay  put."  Toward  the  close,  her  mode  o'  expres- 
sion became  more  logical  and  more  connected,  and  a  certain 
lofty  and  sonorous  distinctiveness  emerged,  as  her  personality 
dominated  by  the  constant  consciousness  of  God,  became 
increasingly  serene,  prophetic,  and  influential  far  beyond  the 
reaches  of  her  voice  and  pen. 

Her  best  qualities  seem  to  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
quotations  which  are  believed  specially  to  have  commended 
themselves  to  Christian  Scientists : 

"Truth's  immortal  idea  is  sweeping  down  the  centuries, 
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gathering  beneath  its  wings  the  sick  and  sinning.  My  weary 
hope  tries  to  realize  that  happy  day.  when  man  shall  recognize 
the  Science  of  Christ  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.— when 
he  shall  realize  God's  omnipotence  and  the  healing  power  of 
the  divine  Love  in  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  mankind 
The  promises  will  be  fulfilled.  The  time  for  the  reappearing 
of  the  divme  healing  is  throughout  all  time;  and  whosoever 
layeth  his  earthly  all  on  the  altar  of  divine  Science,  drinketh 
of  Christ's  cup  now.  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Christian  healing."     (Science  and  Health,  p.  55.) 

"The  divine  Love,  which  made  harmless  the  poisonous 
viper,  which  delivered  men  from  the  boiling  oil.  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  can  heal  the  sick  in  every 
age  and  triumph  over  sin  and  death.  It  crowned  the  demon- 
strations  of  Jesus  with  unsurpassed  power  and  love.  But  the 
same  'Mind  .  .  .  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus'  must  al- 
ways accompany  the  letter  of  Science  in  order  to  confirm  and 
repeat  the  ancient  demonstrations  of  prophets  and  apostles  " 
{Science  and  Health,  p.  243.) 

'The  time  for  thinkers  has  come.  Truth,  independent  of 
doctnnes  and  time-honoured  systems,  knocks  at  the  portal  of 
humanity.  Contentment  with  the  past  and  cold  conven- 
tionality of  materialism  are  crumblino  away.  Ignorance  of 
God  is  no  longer  the  stepping-stone  to  faith."  (Science  and 
Health,  Preface,  p.  vii.) 

''Christian  Science  exterminates  the  drug,  and  rests  on 
Mind  alone  as  the  curative   Principle,  acknowledging  that 
the  divine  Mind  has  all  power."    (Science  and  Health    p 
157) 

"The  divine  Principle  of  the  First  Commandment  bases  the 
Science  of  being,  by  which  man  demonstrates  health  holiness 
and  life  eternal.     One  infinite  God,  good,  unifies  men  and 
nations;  constitutes  the  brotherhood  of  man;  ends  wars-  fulfUs 
the  Scripture,   'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  annihilates 
pagan  and  Christian  idolatry— whatever  is  wrong  in  social 
civil,  criminal,  political,  and  religious  codes;  equalizes  the 
sexes;  annuls  the  curse  on  man.  and  leaves  nothing  that  can 
sin.  suffer,  be  punished  or  destroyed."     (Science  and  Health 
P-  340) 

' '  No  human  pen  nor  tongue  taught  me  the  Science  contained 
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in  this  book,  Science  and  Health,  and  neither  tong'te  nor  pen 
can  overthrow  it."     (^Science  and  Health,  p.  1 10.) 

This  i)ost-war  world  is  not  the  world  of  1906  and  IQ07  when 
Christians  of  many  folds  seemed  suddenly  to  discover  that 
there  was  a  new  cult  knocking  loudly  at  the  door  of  public 
interest,  winning  men  and  women  from  the  various  denomina- 
tions, giving  no  reason  which  the  average  man  outside  Chris- 
tian Science  could  understand  for  the  faith  it  taught,  using  a 
vocabulary  strange  and  even  queer  to  many,  making  worthy 
doctors  trained  in  the  best  schools  seem  to  be  of  none  effect 
^;iving  them  for  rivals  ambitious  healers  of  scant  training  and 
that  not  in  institutions  recognized,  and  only  under  public 
compulsion  abandoning  its  claim  to  supplant  surgery  and  to 
deal  with  contagious  diseases  which  might  sweep  a  whole  com- 
munity unless  subject  to  conditions  imposed  by  Boards  of 
Health.  Little  wonder  then  that  for  the  first  time  what 
seemed  to  many  a  menace  to  conventional  Christianity  and 
to  scientific  medicine  was  placed  along  with  its  founder  under 
the  microscope  of  ruthless  sc,  -y,  and  that  on  both  sides 
where  fifteen  years  ago  light  aloj  was  needed,  heat  was  often 
generated. 

Critics  studied  Science  and  Health  with  varying  results. 
Some  saw  nothing  good  in  book  or  author.  That  was  in- 
evitable, but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  under  criticism 
many  Christian  Scientists  have  kept  a  silence  usually  as  wise 
as  it  is  Christian.  Others,  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit,  dis- 
sected the  book  without  bias,  and  the  author's  career  with  no 
more  bitterness  than  the  trained  historian  brings  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Mahomet  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  Others  approached 
the  task  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  discussed  the  author 
only  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  understand  her  teaching, 
analyzed  the  book  in  sincerity,  tried  to  find  where  it  reached 
hack  to  Quimbyism,  and  where  to  an  idealism  as  old  as  De- 
mocritus  of  Abdera,  and  discovered  a  curious  theology  often 
quaintly  expressed  in  such  words  as  "Principle,"  "Father- 
Mother  God,"  and  "Demonstrate,"  a  sacramental  system  they 
believed  evacuated  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  of  their 
historic  meaning  and  a  tendency  tn  rhialism  through  an  em- 
j)hasis  on  Animal  Magnetism  so  like  the  Devil  of  orthodo.xy 
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that  some  adherents  are  reported  to  have  abandoned  Christian 
Science  because  they  could  not  see  how  God  could  be  All  in 
All  and  "M.  A.  M."  be  half  and  half. 

To  crown  all,  many  outside  of  Christian  Science  are  puzzled 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  seem  to  need  the  curious  com- 
mentary given  it  in  both  Science  and  Health  and  public  worship: 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

Our  Father-Mother  God,  all-harmonious. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 

Adorable  One. 

Thy  Kingdom  come. 

Thy  kingdom  is  come.  Thou  art  ever-present. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Enable  us  to  know,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth — God  is  omnipotent, 

supreme. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Give  us  grace  for  today;  feed  the  famished  affections; 

And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And  love  is  reflected  in  love. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  Evil; 

And  God  leadeth  us  not  into  temptation,  b'  '  delivereth  us  from  sin, 

dis'^ase,  and  death. 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever! 
For  God  is  infinite,  all-power,  all  Life,  Truth,  Love,  aoer  all, 

and  All.* 

*{Science  arid  Health,  p.  i6.) 

After  her  experience  in  passing  from  a  youth  and  middle  age 
of  doubtful  health  into  an  old  age  of  good  health,  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  her  natural  frailness,  Mrs.  Eddy  staked 
the  value  of  her  magnum  opus  upon  the  therapeutics  which  it 
taught.  Her  followers  have  done  the  same.  Results  have 
been  shown  in  the  many  cures  reported  in  the  Wednesday 
evening  testimony  meeting,  so  well  attended,  in  some  places 
regularly  by  thousands,  that  the  mid-week  service,  to  most 
denominations  a  problem,  and  to  many  a  farce,  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  those  who  study  Science  and  Health  from  any 
point  of  view. 

Through  her  book  Mrs.  Eddy  has  achieved  results,  having 
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made  effective  a  recognized  principle  in  psychology.  On  a 
smaller  scale  others  too  have  obtained  results.  The  Emmanuel 
Movement  and  the  Nazarene  Society,  though  they  differ  in 
content  and  technique,  have  made  a  worthy  record  in  their 
field.  No  matter  what  their  language,  the  healing  plans  usuaUy 
use  suggestion  as  psychologically  defined,  re-enforced  by  faith, 
and  Christian  churches  are  experimenting  with  religious  healing 
methods  without  breaking  with  the  family  doctor. 

Drugless  healing  has  been  everywhere  subjected  to  scienti- 
fic study.  Professor  Goddard's  only  interest  is  psychological, 
and  he  reports  that  the  cases  he  ha^  studied  cover  ahnost  the 
whole  field  of  pathology.  Of  the  patients  thirty-three  per  cent, 
claimed  instantaneous  healing,  fifty  per  cent,  a  gradual  cure, 
and  seventeen  per  cent,  incomplete.  Parkyn,  Van  Rhen- 
terghcm,  Cabot,  and  others  have  made  analogous  studies  and 
make  similar  reports.  Christian  Science  submits  to  no  such 
tests.  It  admits  practically  no  limitations  to  its  possibility  of 
cures.  Percentages  are  therefore  not  scientifically  ascertain- 
able in  Christian  Science.  But  the  average  man  has  perhaps 
little  interest  in  scientific  percentages.  He  is  a  pragmatist. 
He  takes  his  neighbour's  word.  He  is  apt  to  agree  with 
Theodore  Dreiser  that  "If  a  religion  will  do  anybody  any  good, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  let  him  have  it." 

In  these  days  when  suffering  is  more  general  and  more  in- 
tense, many  honestly  report  that  they  find  in  Science  and  Health 
what  Ex-President  Crowell  calls  "a  remarkable  personal  narra- 
tive, combining  the  contemplative  and  the  practical  in  the  field 
of  Christian  teaching."  There  are  (as  in  the  chapter  on 
prayer,  where  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  of  petition  and  of 
audible  expression  there  is  a  deeply  religious  spirit)  some  pas- 
sages which  seem  helpful  in  spiritual  distress.  The  general 
effect  of  the  book  has  been  to  encourage  daily  Bible  reading 
until  today  Christian  Scientists  are  probably  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  faithful  Bible  readers  in  the  worid.  Dean  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown  of  Yale  University  is  convinced  that  Christian 
Scientists,  with  this  book  before  them,  as  "a  class  are  upright 
and  clean. ' '  With  allowance  for  those  in  every  religion  who  do 
not  try  to  live  up  to  its  highest  teachings,  they  measurably 
avoid  friction  and  irritation  and  preserve  considerable  serenity 
and  other  worldliness  amid  temptations  which  many  of  us  seem 
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unable  to  resist.  They  have  to  their  credit  a  widely  read  daily 
paper  which  for  editorial  ability  as  well  as  excellent  news  ser- 
vice ranks  among  the  best  journals  in  the  country.  Finally, 
as  the  years  go  by,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  Christian  Scien- 
tists seem  to  be  increasingly  disposed  to  emphasize  only  the 
outstanding  virtues  which  their  book  teaches,  and  in  conse- 
quence to  bring  forth  "the  fruit  of  the  spirit— love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance; against  such  there  is  no  law." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Book  Publishers  and  Publishing 

THE  history  of  book  publishing  in  British  North  Amenca  be- 
gins with  1640,  when  Stephen  Daye  printed  at  Cambridge 
The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  real  book  to  issue  from  a 
press  north  of  Me::ico.  Daye  continued  to  print  for  only  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Green,  for  cause  .cnown  only  to  the  authorities  of  Har\'ard 
College,  under  whose  direction  this  first  American  press  was 
operated.  Back  of  Harvard  stood  the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  Crown,  exercised  against  publication  in  more 
than  one  colony  through  some  ultra-conservative  governor  or 
council.  In  fact  not  until  about  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Revolution  were  legal  restrictions  removed  from  publishing 
in  the  colony  where  it  was  bom. 

These  restrictions,  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  were 
largely  motivated  by  religion ;  and  the  eariy  issues  of  the  press 
were  almost  entirely  reHgious  in  character.  The  first  monu- 
ment of  American  scholarship  and  printing  ability,  for  instance, 
is  The  Holy  Bible  .  .  .  Translated  into  the  Indian  Language, 
Cambridge,  1663.  Six  years  later  from  the  same  press  ap- 
l)eared  what  seems  to  be  our  first  original  book  not  strictly 
religious  in  character,  Nathaniel  Morton's  New  England's 
Memorial.  Moreover  this  work  announces  that  it  is  "Printed 
I'jr  H.  Usher  of  Boston."  Urian  Oakes's  Elegie  Upon  the  Death 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  She  par  d,' in  some  respects  the  best 
poem  produced  in  the  colonies  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
dates  from  1677.  As  early  as  1693,  at  least,  book  dealers  had 
begun  to  sell  private  libraries,  for  in  that  year  appeared  The 
Library  of  the  Late  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr.  Samuel  Lee  .  .  . 

'  Sec  Book-  I,  Chap.  ix. 
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Exposed  .  .  .  to  sale,  by  Duncan  Campbell,  Bo?,ion.  At  Boston 
also  was  issued  in  171 7  ^  Catalogue  of  curious  and  valuable 
books,  belou-in-  to  the  late  Reverend  c  learned  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Pcmberton  .  .  .  To  be  sold  by  Auction,  at  the  Brown  Coffee- 
IIousc  in  Boston,  the  second  day  of  July,  ijij,  which  is  held  to 
be  our  first  auction  sale  catalogue  of  books. 

With  these  dates,  involving  as  they  do  scholarly  activity, 
press  work  of  some  note,  printer  and  publisher,  adumbrations 
at  least  of  literary  genius,  and  the  circulation  of  books  through 
carefully  formulated  advertisement,  the  history  of  American 
publishers  and  i^ublication  may  truly  be  said  to  be  under  head- 
w:i> .  In  these  early  days,  as  well,  even  m  the  stronghold 
of  the  Puritans,  there  were  attempts  at  something  above  mere 
utilitarianism  in  books,  for  about  1671  John  Poster,  the  earliest 
American  engraver  and  the  first  person  to  se.  up  a  press  in 
Boston  (in  1675),  had  published  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Richard  iMather.  In  the  same  town  in  173 1  appeared  what  is 
regarded  as  our  first  portrait  engraved  on  copper  plate. 

Clearly  the  pioneer  position  in  American  publication  be- 
longs to  Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  the  latter  city  was 
to  hold  first  place  as  a  publishing  centre  until  about  1765, 
when  Philadelphia  was  to  eclipse  it,  an  eclipse  from  which  it 
was  not  to  emerge  until  about  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur>^  William  Bradford  in  1682  landed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  1685  was  printer  and  publisher  of  The  Kalen- 
darium  Pcnnsilvaniense.  Bradford's  career  in  Pennsylvania 
was  far  from  happy,  however.  Twice  he  was  summoned 
before  the  governor,  once  put  under  heavy  bond,  and  once 
thrown  into  jail;  so  that  in  1693  he  departed  in  wrath  for  New 
York.  For  the  ne.xt  si.x  years  there  appears  to  be  no  record 
of  printing  in  the  colony. 

But  Philadelphia  was  too  highly  favoured  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  geographical  situation  and  by  political,  financial, 
and  social  currents  not  to  begin  soon  to  assert  herself.  Already 
as  early  as  1740  a  would-be  magazine  publisher  had  stated  in 
a  few  words  the  dominant  reasons  for  the  leadership  of  Phila- 
delphia during  its  some  sixty  years  of  hegemony: 

As  the  City  of  Philadelph'-  lies  in  the  Center  of  the  British 
Plantations,  and  is  the  Middle  Stage  of  the  Post,  from  Boston  in 
Nt  >v  England  Northwards,  down  to  Clmrlestown  in  Carolina  South- 
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wards,  and  as  that  City,  besides  its  frequent  Intercourse  with 
Europe,  derives  a  continued  Trade  with  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  also  has  a  considerable  Commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  Colonies 
on  the  Continent;  We  Therefore  fixed  upon  it  as  the  properest 
Place,  and  more  commodious'y  situated  than  any  other,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  various  correspondences,  which  the  Nature  of  the  Work 
ri'ndcrs  necessary.' 


What  the  writer  says  of  magazines  applies  equally  well  to 
hooks  at  an  early  period,  even  in  the  reference  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  in  colonial  days  received  a  considerable  part  of 
tluir  publications  from  this  country. 

Bradford,  then,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
I)rintcrs  and  publishers;  for  after  the  famous  trial  of  Peter 
Zenger  at  New  York  in  1734-35  {the  Brief  Narrative  oi  which 
became  the  most  famous  publication  issued  in  America  before 
the  Farmer's  Letters),  a  trial  which  virtually  decided  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  America,  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  such 
'  ascs  as  his.  By  1770  Robert  Bell  had  gained  the  reputation 
■A  ;)eing  the  most  progressive  publisher  in  the  colonies.  Then 
amc  the  Revolution,  the  sum  total  of  its  effects  being  a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  rise  to  leadership  of  Philadelphia.  Bell  was 
.-il>!y  succeeded  by  Robert  Aitken.  When  Jeremy  Belknap  of 
Massachusetts  was  seeking  a  publisher  in  1782,  Ebenczcr 
Hazard,  an  authority  for  the  period,  pronounced  Aitken  the  best 
publisher  in  America.  He  was  followed  by  Mathew  Carey, 
one  of  the  greatest  publishers,  all  things  considered  in  their 
true  historical  perspective,  yet  produced  by  this  country. 

But  while  Philadelphia  was  thus  climbing  to  pre-eminence 
and  weathering  the  Revolution,  with  its  marked  emphasis  on 
pulilications  of  a  purely  utilitarian  and  controversial  nature, 
other  printing  centres  were  springing  up  over  the  country. 
Xcw  York  had  received  the  disgruntled  Bradford,  who  in  1694 
issued  Keith's  Truth  Advanced,  according  to  Hildebum  the 
first  book  to  appear  in  that  city.  Both  New  York  and  Phila- 
dtlphia  were,  in  one  respect,  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  Boston  in  the  circulation  of  their  publications,  in  that  the 
population  they  supplied  was  much  less  homogeneous.  As 
eariy  as  1708,  at  least,  a  Dutch  book,  Falckner's  Grondlycke 

'  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  6  Nov.,  1740. 
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Ondcrricht,  had  appeared  in  New  York.  Yet  while  thirty 
Dutch  i)ub!ications  were  issued  between  1730  and  1764,  the 
influence  of  that  language  as  a  publishing  medium  was  practi- 
cally dead  by  1800,  although  it  was  revived  much  later  at  Grand 
Rai)ids,  Michigan. 

With  the  German  language,  however,  the  case  was  far 
difTcrent  Andrew  Bradford  printed  Conrad  Beissel's  Das 
Biiihlan  vom  Sabbath  in  1728,  ushering  in  German  printing 
in  thi,,  country.  In  1738  Christopher  Saur  or  Sower  estab- 
lislKiI  at  Germantown  what  is  the  oldest  extant  publishing 
firm  in  t!ie  United  States.  Sower  won  his  place  in  publishing 
aniKu..  by  his  three  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  1743, 1762,  and  1776. 
Not  until  1782  was  our  first  Bible  in  English  published,  by 
Robert  Aitken  at  Philadelphia.  But  even  more  remarkable 
than  Sower's  editions  of  the  Bible  was  the  issue  of  Van  Bragt's 
Martyr  Book  by  the  Ephrata  brethren  in  1748  and  1749,  which, 
in  an  edition  of  about  1300  copies  of  a  massive  folio  of  1512 
pages  on  thick  paper,  was  the  largest  book  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Up  to  1830  German  printing  was  carried  on  in 
some  47  places,  and  of  these  at  least  31  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  in  actual  output  and  in  intellectual  stirring  the  balance 
was  even  greater  in  favour  of  that  colony  than  these  figures 
would  indicate.  Moreover,  Germantown  was  the  first  place  to 
gain  wide  recognition  for  itself  as  a  paper  manufacturing  centre. 

Of  book  publication  in  other  languages  during  this  period, 
little  account  need  be  taken,  though  there  were  a  few  French 
issues.  When  one  turns,  however,  to  the  more  subtle  and 
pervasive  influence  of  cultural  infiltration,  something  more 
must  be  said  for  French.  The  intensely  interesting  catalogue 
of  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  &  Company's  Store,  Philadelphia, 
1795,  with  some  920  entries  of  French  books,  together  with 
other  evidence,  shows  that  book  dealers  must  have  reckoned 
directly  and  publishers  indirectly  with  French  influence. 
Moreover,  this  catalogue,  with  its  list  of  Latin,  Itahan,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Dutch  works  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  cosmopolitan  capital.  In  no  wise  acci- 
dentally, as  in  large  measure  is  to  be  said  of  Boston  at  a  later 
period,  was  Philadelphia  our  chief  centre  of  publication  as 
the  Republic  began  its  political  career. 

In  the  meanwhile  in   this  germinal  eight(   nth  century 
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Lancaster,  and  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania;  Brattleboro, 
Vermont;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Burlington,  New  Jersey; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  were  early  of  some  note,  while  in  1834 
Hartford  was  said  to  be  our  largest  school-book  publishing 
centre. 

The  reprinting  of  standard  literature  referred  to  above  first 
begins  to  make  itself  noticed  about  1744.  In  that  year  was 
l)uhlislied  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  while  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  each  issued  an  edition  of  Richardson's  Pamela  or 
Virtue  Rewarded,  the  sub-title  of  which,  together  with  its  British 
reputation  for  unimpeachable  piety,  caused  thus  early  even  a 
Boston  publisher  to  risk  bringing  it  out.  As  late  as  1800 
Mathew  Carey's  printer  wrote  to  him  "if  you  can  think  of 
printing  a  Novel." 

Very  early,  however,  graceless  New  York  had  found, 
in  the  person  of  Hugh  Gaine,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  American  publishers,  a  producer  not  only  of  novels  but 
of  what  north  of  Virginia  at  least  was  usually  looked  upon 
with  even  greater  disfavour,  that  is,  plays.  In  the  one  year 
of  1 761  alone  he  put  out  aot  less  than  twenty-two  plays,  more 
than  one  of  which  was  by  a  Restoration  dramatist.  The 
decorous  publishers  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  followed  less 
radical  paths,  reading  aright  the  comparative  conservatism 
of  their  public.  Moreover,  it  is  risking  httle  to  say  that  the 
trouble  which  befell  Gaine  during  the  Revolution  was  not  all 
political  but  was  acidulated  by  Puritan  rancour  over  the 
class  of  his  publications.  Within  a  few  years  of  1 761  Andrew 
Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  issued  two  or  three  plays;  but  in 
general  th(  press  of  that  city  reflected  a  staid  psychology, 
while  Boston  contented  itself  with  the  Puritan  tenor  of  The 
Messiah,  Night  Thoughts,  and  The  Day  of  Doom,  a  tenor  which 
was  not  to  be  changed  materially  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  Revolutionary  period  was  quite  different  from  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Before  the  war,  although  the  issues  of 
the  American  press  showed,  as  noted,  a  sprinkling  of  non-theo- 
li  i;ical  works,  they  were  nevertheless  overwhelmingly  religious 
in  ch.^^.^cter.  Rut  now  politics  becomes  of  first  importance, 
and  we  pass  from  dominant  figures  to  the  frequent  anonymity 
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of  dangerous  discussion.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining paper  during  and  just  before  the  war,  and  as  pamphlets 
were-  too  expensive,  not  to  say  books,  broadsides  became  tlie 
pn  \ailing  form  of  publication.  Rags  were  regularly  adverti.sed 
for  by  the  publishers.  Yet  although  American  publishing  bears 
tl()C|uent  witness  to  the  all-obsessing  nature  of  the  stem 
^trugKl^^  eoming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  our  publishing  facili- 
ties were  not  materially  far  enough  advanced  to  absorb  the 
l.low,  nevertheless  the  love  of  literature  was  not  dead.  The 
opening  years  of  the  Revolution  saw,  in  addition  to  Bracken- 
ridk'C','  Trumbull,  ■■  Freneau,-'  and  Hopkinson,^  who  of  course 
would  be  issued  regardless  of  conditions,  works  issued  of  Alsop, « 
DvUk;  Falconer,  Garrick,  Milton.  Pope,  Sterne,  Thomson, 
\'oltaire,  and  Young. 

Rack  of  all  publication,  and  in  the  final  analysis  dominating 
it,  stands  of  course  the  psychology  of  the  reading  public.  And 
csiiocially  as  we  approach  the  present  century  does  it  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  great  publisher  must  be  a 
psychological  expert  in  public  literary  tastes  and  interests. 
Somewhere,  then,  about  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
rentury  American  publishers  began  to  sense  the  fact  that  the 
peo])le  of  the  country,  having  won  some  slight  measure  of 
vietcy  over  the  imperious  necessities  of  mere  material  exist- 
ence, and  having  to  some  degree  slowly  broadened  down  to  a 
"icllowness  where  life  was  no  longer  solely  a  struggle  with  the 
l..s]i  and  the  devil,  were  beginning  to  demand  real  literatuie. 
.iter  the  Revolution,  which  had  temporarily  dammed 
hack  this  current  of  our  culture,  the  recovery,  considering 
ilie  prostration  of  our  material  resources,  was  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  our  bibliographies 
It  becomes  necessary  to  divide  our  literary  output  into  genres. 
Bvans,  for  instance,  for  the  period  from  1786  to  1789  gives 
drama,  38;  fables,  8;  fiction,  43;  juvenile,  104;  poetry,  130; 
and  miscellany,  12. 

Probably  the  best  domestic  seller  of  1786  was  James  iJuck- 
lands  .1  n  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Hermit,  Who  Lived  about 
200  Years  in  a  Cave  at  the  Foot  of  a  Hill,  yj  Days  Journey 


'  S(.(j  Book  I',  Chap  vi.  '  See  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 

'Sre  Book  I,  Chap,  ix,  and  Book  II,  Chap.  11. 
s  Sec  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 


1  Ibid. 
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Weshvurd  oj  the  Great  AUef^hany  Moutitains,  which  appeared  in 
that  year  at  Pittsburg,  Portsmouth,  Middlctown,  New  Haven, 
Norwich,  and  Boston,  and  which  went  through  several  myth- 
adding  editions  in  the  next  few  years.  Its  vogue  is  noted  here 
merely  to  einphasii^e  the  fact  that  the  American  public  was 
becoming  j)repared  for  that  literary  enfranchisement  noticeable 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  True  enough,  until 
within  the  days  of  Hay"  and  Eggleston'  the  publishers  could 
have  noted  an  opjjosition  to  the  novel,  but  it  was  even  after 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  that,  save  in  some 
districts,  they  need  not  note  as  prohibitive. '  The  South,  even 
before  the  Revolution,  was  obtaining  by  direct  importation, 
through  book  dealers,  and  from  American  publishers  large 
quantities  of  belles-lettres,  especially  novels. 

One  aspect  of  the  book  business  disconcerting  to  the  Ameri- 
can publisher  existed  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  the  publication  in  England  of  books  by  our 
authors.  Roughly  speaking  the  dominant  centres  of  publica- 
tion for  American  books  during  the  period  from  1 765  to  1 783  were, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Philadelphia,  London,  Boston, 
New  York,  Charleston,  Newport,  and  New  Haven.  For  several 
years  after  the  war  any  American  book  published  in  London 
had  acquired  a  noteworthy  prestige  at  home  and  had  materially 
increased  its  chances  for  sales  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  some  few  cases,  in  fact,  where  presswork  offered  unusual 
difficulties,  or  where,  especially,  illustrations  were  numerous 
and  costly,  it  was  best  that  the  work  be  published  abroad. 
Moreover,  American  authors  first  obtained  really  commanding 
international  standing  through  books  of  information  concerning 
this  country,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  such  works  should 
obtain  wide  circulation  in  Europe  with  its  ever-pressing  problem 
of  emigration.'' 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  signs 

■  See  Book  III,  Chaps  .\  and  xv.  •■  See  Book  III,  Chap.  xi. 

••  For  a  discuasion  ui  this  pliase  of  American  psycholoKy,  see  Some  Aspects 
of  the  Early  American  Novel,  The  Texas  Rniav,  April,  1918.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall  was  at  first  bitterly 
opposed  in  this  country  by  an  influential  class. 

^  Any  one  interested  in  this  phase  of  American  piihliration  should  study  the 
lives  of  Major  Robert  Rogers,  William  Bartram,  Audulwn,  and,  especially,  Captoiii 
Jonathan  Carver.     [See  Book  II,  Chap.  1,  and  bibliography.) 
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1  Kgin  to  accumulate  in  our  publishing  life  of  the  awakening  of 
an  American  nationality.  For  instance,  the  reason  why  the 
president  of  Harvard  and  two  of  his  professors,  together  with  a 
-(nernur,  recommended  Nicholas  Pike's  Complete  System  oj 
Anthmitic  in  1786,  is  that  it  is  "Wholly  American"  in  both 
■Work  and  Execution"  and  will  keep  much  money  in  this 
countrj-.  Moreover,  though  to  most  Americans  the  works  of 
Xuah  Webster'  have  even  yet  a  dim  aura  of  classicism,  they 
little  realize  how  he  had  to  fight  to  overcome  the  :onservatism 
and  the  pro-British  tendencies  of  his  pub'ic.  In  1807  he 
writes: 

But  there  is  another  evil  resulting  from  this  dependence  [upon 
(ircat  Britain!  which  is  little  considered;  this  is,  that  it  checks  im- 
Imnrmenl.  No  one  man  in  a  thousand— not  even  the  violent 
I)ijlitical  opposers  of  Great  Britain— reflects  upon  this  influence. 
Our  people  look  to  English  books  as  the  standard  of  truth  on  all 
^ul)jeels,  and  this  confidence  in  English  opinions  puts  an  end  to 
iniuiry.  .  .  .  Wc  have  opposed  to  us  [in  introducing  American 
Looks]  the  publishers  of  most  of  the  popular  periodical  works  in  our 
larKe  towns.  ■" 

Webster  further  says  that  the  educated  men  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  professors  of  the  Northern  colleges  generally  are 
favourable  to  American  publications,  but  that  the  large  cities 
are  strongholds  of  British  subserviency. 

Thus  American  scholarship  began  to  assert  itself  during 
the  opening  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  more  real 
vigour  than  did  American  belles-lettres,  for  against  the  popu- 
larity of  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Roche,  Hannah 
More,  Jane  Porter,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Miss  Williams, 
Mrs.  Rowson^  (in  part,  however,  to  be  claimed  as  American)! 
and  later  of  Scott,  500,000  volumes  of  whose  novels  were  issued 
ir<m  the  American  press  in  the  nine  years  ending  with  1823, 
the  struggle  was  desperate.  There  were  no  restraints,  either 
legal  or  ethical,  at  this  period  to  prohibit  the  publication  of 
these  authors;  and  the  publishers  issued  them  in  large  numbers, 
sometimes  in  chap-books  as  low  as  five  cents.     Moreover,' 

'  See  Book  III,  Chaps.  x.xin  and  x.xv. 

-  Todd,  C.  B,,  Life  and  Letters  af  Joel  Barlow,  p.  247.     The  entire  letter,  pp 
247-25^.  IS  worthy  the  careful  study  of  the  student  of  our  early  literature 
'  See  Book  II,  Chap.  vi. 
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(Jurinc  .he  thrte  dfcadcs  before  Scott's  novels  appt-arcd,  there 
were  frequent  rei)ublieations  or  importations  of.  especially, 
nunyan,  Milton,  Defoe.  Pope,  Addison.  Thomson.  Young, 
Darwin,  Lewis,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith.  The  publishers  of 
Tnmil.ull,  Harlow, '  Dwight. '  and  Brown, '  while  receiving  ap- 
par.'itly  fair  returns  from  these  men  of  popularity  or  near 
jK.pularity,  must  have  been,  as  a  whole,  keenly  aware  what  a 
tiny  rill  was  flowing  into  their  coffers  from  their  publications 
l)y  AiiuTieaM  authors  of  belles-lettres. 

Simms,'  in  1844,  thought  that  American  literature  really 
btKun  with  the  War  of  1812;  and  viewing  tfie  matter,  as  he 
appears  temporarily  to  be  doing,  in  the  light  of  the  publisher, 
tluTo  is  some  truth  in  his  argument.  He  overstates  his  side 
of  the  question,  however,  when  he  says  that  prior  to  1815  the 
issues  from  American  presses  were  not  only  reprints  wholly 
from  foreign  sources  but  were  confined  chiefly  to  works  of 
science  and  education.  There  wero  too  many  reprints  of 
btllcs-lettrcs,  too  much  cultural  striving,  for  the  latter  part 
of  this  to  hold  good.  He  is,  however,  quite  correct  when  he 
calls  attention  to  the  small  chance  the  American  poet  had  in 
publishing  in  those  days,  and  equally  correct  when  he  notes  an 
awakening  in  the  publication  of  "school  and  classical  books." 
American  intellectual  freedom  was  voicing  itself  through  its 
publications,  and  soon  it  was  to  become  pathetically  and 
perennially  vocal  in  its  cry  for  an  American  literature. 

In  1820  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  publicaiiuns  v.  ere  by 
our  own  authors;  by  1840  it  was  appro.ximately  half,  though 
the  large  increase  in  school  books  during  the  thirties  had  much 
to  do  with  the  rise.  In  1856  the  proportion  had  risen  to  about 
eighty  per  cent.'  The  vast  bulk  of  the  remaining  portion 
is.  in  each  case,  composed  of  British  productions.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  fact  that  sometime  in  the  late  forties  the  rage 
for  Americana  became  pronounced,  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  m  .^y  be  taken  as  the  turning  point  of  nationalism 
in  our  publishing  history. 

'  .Siu  Book  I,  Chap.  i.\. 

'Set.'  Hook  I,  Chap.  IX..  and  Book  II,  Chap,  .v.xii. 

>  St'u  B(K)k  11,  Chap.  VI.  4  Sec-  Book  II,  Chap.  vil. 

5  Two  authorities,  one  British  and  the  othir  American,  reach  practically  the 
Laiiic  ujULiubion  for  these  period.s,  though  each  worked  independently  of  the 
other. 
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nosides  the  beginnings  in  the  reflection  of  American  con- 
sciousness of  nationahsm   and   the  noteworthy   increase  in 
school  books  of  our  own  authorship  and  manufacture    the 
period  immediately  after  1812  was  made  notable  by  the  many 
mcchamcal  improvements  introduced.     In  iHn  sterwlypinir 
was  first  empl(,yed.     Iron  presses  be^-in  to  replace  the  old 
w.,.Kl..n  ones  about  i8i7;in  1819  our  first  lithograph  appeared 
thoMKh  about    i«02   Mathew  Carey  had   corresponded   with 
[).dnt  concerning  his  method  of  lithographing;  while  about  18-5 
bindings  were  cheapened  by  the  use  of  muslin.     Type  cistirig 
lui.l  been  attempted  as  early  as  1768  and  made  a  success  of  but 
a  fru-  /cars  later.     Therefore,  though  as  late  as  ,834  Au.lubon 
was  publishing  in  Edinburgh,  primarily  for  mechanical  reasons 
appanntly.  and   though  even   in   1835   Hari)er  &   Brother.^ 
printed  all  their  books  on  hand  presses,  yet  by  the  end  of  the 
hrst  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  American  publication 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  the  period  of  mechanical 
adulesccncc. 

At  the  very  end  of  this  period  the  annuals  began  to  appear 
Ihn.ugh  their  profusion  of  illustrations  they  notably  raised 
tlie  standard  (.;  the  publisher's  art  all  over  the  civilized  world 
Hu"  year  1843  was  distinguished  by  the  publication  of  Har- 
per s  Pulonal  Bible  and  the  Verplanck  Shakespeare,  whicl  con- 
taining as  they  did  over  2500  pictures,  strikingly  emphasized 
the  develoi)ment  of  wood  engraving;  while,  says  Major  G  H 
1  iitn.im.  "beginning  with  1869  the  art  of  printing  with  thebest 
I'ossible  artistic  effects  large  impressions  of  carefully  made 
1  lustrations  was  developed  in  the  United  States  to  an  extent 
that  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  country."' 

This  constant  mechanical  improvement  had.  of  course  the 
inevitable  effect  of  cheapening  the  price  of  books,  especially 
ulien  reinforced  by  conditions  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  an 
■ntemational  copyright  law.  Accordingly,  a  little  while  after 
It  l)ecame  clear  that  stereotyping  was  a  success,  there  was  a 
noticeable  lessening  in  price.  Before  this  period,  though  there 
were  no  heavy  advertising  bills  as  at  present,  books,  because 
ot  tlie  cost  of  mechanical  production  and  of  carr>-ing  charges 
especially  of  overland  transportation,  were  markedly  higher 
than  they  are  today,  measured  in  terms  of  labour  and  its  pro- 
■  Putnam,  G.  H..  Georse  Palmer  Putnam:  A  Memoir,  p.  .-564. 
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ducts.  In  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  anywhere  from 
two  to  two  and  one  half  times  more  costly.  The  constant 
tendency  towards  less  bulky  volumes  seems  to  have  received 
its  first  imiic'tus  from  the  fact  that  at  an  early  date  books  were 
charj^cd  for  at  circulating  libraries  according  to  size;  but  of 
course  w.i,i;ht  in  the  hand  and  improvement  in  paper  and  type 
have  had  most  to  do  with  it. 

Durin,;;  these  opening  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centur>', 
Philadelphia  had  been  retaining  her  po.sition  as  our  foremo.^t 
publishing  centre.  T'.vo  encyclopaedias  in  twenty-one  and  in 
forty-seven  volumes,  one  of  them  representing  an  investment 
of  S.soo.ooo,  had  been  completed  there  by  1824,  works  that 
would  have  probably  overtaxed  the  publishing  facilities  of  any 
other  of  our  printing  centres.  Philadelphia  has  to  her  credit, 
too,  the  first  American  edition  of  Shakespeare  and  the  fir^:t 
American  anthology,'  though  one  had  been  projected  previ- 
ously at  New  York.  The  final  word  was  said  as  to  the  reality 
of  her  supremacy  when  Barlow,  a  New  England  man,  published 
thjre,  in  1807,  his  Columbiad,  "in  all  respects  the  finest  speci- 
men of  book  making  ever  produced  [up  to  that  time]  by  an 
American  press."  "^hough  Carey  and  Hart  were  ten  years 
after  their  foundation  in  1 829  regarded  as  the  leading  publishers 
of  belles-lettres  in  America,  their  place  in  this  respect  was  soon 
to  be  taken  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston.  And  while 
Philadelphia  holds  to  the  present  day  supremacy  in  the  pub- 
lication of  medical  literature,  the  foundation  of  her  primacy 
running  back  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rising  great- 
ness of  New  York  began  somewhere  about  1820  to  relegate 
her,  as  a  whole,  to  second  place. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  reason  for  this  change  was  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  of  bitterly  intense  rivalry  to  secure  the  latest 
European  success  for  reprinting,  the  port  of  New  York  won  a 
publishing  victory  over  that  of  Philadelphia.  One  does  not, 
however,  have  any  too  comfortable  a  feeling  in  asserting  that 
primacy  ever  did  belong  to  New  York  until  the  sixties.  Phila- 
delphia declined  slowly;  and  up  to  the  Civil  War  it,  conscrva- 

■  Beauties  nf  Poetry,  British  and  American  (l 791 ).     Nineteen  American  wnW- 
aie  represented.     The  first  of  a  profwsed  series  of  volumes  of  American  Poems 
Selected  and  Original,  printed  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1793,  is  usually  giv- 
as  our  earliest  anthology. 
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live  and  neutral,  was  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  chc 
S<nith  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  West.  ■  Moreover, 
evidence  is  not  clear  as  to  when  Boston,  for  the  second  time! 
I.e^an  to  lead,  though  we  may  say  probably  some  time  in  the 
L'arly  forties. 

Durinj,'  the  prolific  period  between  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Harper  in  1817  and  that  of  Scribner  in  1846,  New 
^'ork  .saw  the  birth  of  many  houses  tl  ?t  were  and  are  destined 
tu  loom  large  in  the  history  of  i^.'uncan  publishing.     In  1825 
the  house  of  Appleton  was  foui  J^d;  in  1832  r.ppeared  John 
Wiley  &  vSons;  John  F.  Trow,  ;  i  ,!  Wiley,  Lcng  &   Putnam 
wiT;   established  in  1836,  to  be  Iv^ilowcd  three  years  later  by 
Dofid.  Mead  &  Company.     Of  a  much  later  period  are  the 
firms  of  McClure  and  Company,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co., 
The   Century  Co..  and    Henry   Holt   and   Company.      The 
'Successful    booksellers   and   publishers    of    the    first    quarter 
or  the  century,  Small,  Carey,  Thomas,  and  Warner  of  Phila- 
delphia; Duy-kinck,  Reed,  Campbell,  Kirk  &  Mercein,  Whiting 
.V  Watson,  of  New  York;  West  &  Richardson,  Curnmings  & 
Hilliurd,  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  Wells  &  Lilly,  and  S.  T.  Arm- 
strong, of  Boston;  Beers  &  Howe,  of  New  Haven;  and  P.  D. 
Cooke,  of  Hartford,  who  had,  in  almost  every  case,  won  success 
as  mere  reproducers  of  British  works  or  of  purely  utilitarian 
.\merican  ones,  were  being  replaced,  in  all  these  cities  save  the 
la^t  two,  by  firms  whose  names  are  now  familiar  wherever  the 
English    language  is  read.     Almost  inevitably   the  average 
reader  will  underestimate  the  profound  influence  of  our  old 
I)ublishers  in  bringing  sweetness  and  light  into  the  sombre, 
narrow  lives  of  our  forefathers,  in  spreading  education,  and] 
above  all,  in  helping  to  inculcate  the  national  consciousness 
without  which  a  literature  cannot  exist;  though  of  course  the 
two  wars  with  Great  Britain  were  the  all-enveloping  factors 
which  make  a  history  of  purely  American  publication  possible. 
But  the  great  outstanding  factor  in  the  history  of  our 
puljlishing  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  absence  of  and 
the  struggle  for  an  international  copyright  law.     Much  of 
the  development  of  the  short  story  in  America,'  the  rise  to 

'See  Brotherhead,  W.,  Forty  Years  among  the  Old  Booksellers  of  Philadelphia, 
p.  27.  Brotherhead  also  has  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
vogue  for  Americana.  » See  Book  III.  Chap.  vi. 
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commanditif^  position  of  the  American  magazine, '  the  stifling 
of  the  American  playwright  for  three  quarters  of  a  centur>'/ 
and  the  desperate  struggle  of  all  save  our  greatest  noveHsts 
against  grave  difficulties  until  1891  ^  may  be  traced  to  the  want 
of  such  a  law. 

In  i7i><)  Congress  passed  a  national  law  for  the  protection 
of  literary  property;  and  in  those  days  of  non-professional 
authorship  and  of  dependence  upon  Europe,  it  no  doubt 
thought  that  the  situation  had  been  fully  met,  even  though  as 
early  as  1782  Jeremy  Belknap''  was  gathering  advice  as  to  how 
he  might  prevent  himself  being  pirated  in  London.  But 
when  professional  authorship  began  in  America  with  Morse, ' 
the  geographer,  Webster,  and  Brown,  a  new  influence  was  in- 
troduced, for  the  rewards  of  American  authorship,  in  fact, 
the  jjossibility  of  American  authorship  in  some  cases,  and  the 
tenor  of  American  publications  are  inextricably  inwoven  with 
the  international  copyright  law. 

Beginning  with  Scott's  novels,  the  American  publishers, 
who  before  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to  interfere  seriously 
with  each  other  or  able  to  supply  the  demands  for  British 
classics,  entered  on  an  absorbing  race  in  speed  of  publications 
and  in  underselling  powers.  In  1823  Carey  &  Lea  of  Phila- 
deli)hia  received  advance  copies  of  cantos  eleven  and  thirteen 
of  Byron's  Don  Juan.  It  was  immediately  given  out  to  thirty- 
five  or  forty  compositors,  and  ^'  ithin  thirty-six  hours  an 
American  edition  was  on  sale.  Later  equally  marvellous 
talcs  come  down  to  us  of  speed  in  translating  the  last  French 
success. 

When  in  1838  the  Great  Western  and  the  Sirius,  the  first 
vessels  to  cross  the  Atlantic  entirely  by  steam,  arrived  at 
New  York,  the  great  idea  dawned  upon  a  certain  class 
of  publishers  that  with  this  close  connection  journalism 
might  be  made  of  literature.  Accordingly  there  sprang 
up  c,  large  number  of  mammoth  weeklies  for  the  re- 
publication in  cheap  form  of  whatever,  in  this  eager  age  of 
reading,  premised  to  be  popular  as  it  issued  from  the  European 
press.    For  instance,  Zanoni  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1 842 


'Sec  Book  III,  Chap.  xix. 

iSco  Book  III,  Chap.  xi. 

5 Sec  B<j(jk  II,  Chaps,  i  and  xvii. 


'See  Book  III,  Chap.  xvii. 
*See  Book  II,  Chap.  xvii. 
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by  the  Harpers,  and  in  The  New  World,  and  in  Brother  Jonathan , 
and  the  price  went  as  low  as  six  cents.  The  better  class  of 
publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  tried  to  do  at  least  a 
nominal  justice  to  the  authors  they  republished,  and  instituted 
a  system  of  payment  for  advance  sheets  or  cojiics. '  Such 
luxuries  of  conscience,  however,  were  not  indulged  in  by  many; 
and  as  soon  as  a  reputable  American  publisher  had  issued  a 
bi)()k  that  held  the  promise  of  a  sale,  the  pirates  rushed  out  an 
edition.  Sometimes  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  ocean 
transit  they  were  even  able  to  get  out  the  first  one.  In  self- 
defence  the  respectable  firms  began  a  retaliatory  war  of  under- 
selling; and  having  a  sounder  financial  basis,  they  won  in  the 
contest.  Then  ensued  an  arrangement,  more  or  less  irritat- 
ingly  defective,  known  as  trade  courtesy,  whereby  an  un- 
derstanding with  an  overseas  au'-hor  was  respected.  But  after 
the  Civil  War,  under  the  stress  of  economic  readjustment, 
chaos  came  again. 

In  1837  the  first  recorded  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  taken  towards  international  copyright.     In  the  ne.xt  five 
years  numerous  petitions  for  a  law,  signed  by  many  prominent 
authors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress.    Some  of  the  publishers  soon  became  interested  in  the 
movement,  one  of  the  first  and  most  aggressive  being  G.  P. 
Putnam.     Opposed  to  it  for  some  time  were,  most  prominently, 
the  Harpers ;  but  the  chief  centre  of  opposition  was  Philadelphia. 
For  a  while,  ending  with  1850,  the  British  laws  had  been  inter- 
preted -so  as  to  protect  American  interests,  but  the  golden  op- 
I)ortunity  was  allowed  to  pass.     On  the  part  of  the  opponents 
of  the  law  there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse  it  with  the  protective 
taritT;  and  above  all  did  they  contend  that  American  education 
would  be  injured  by  the  increased  price  of  books  and  by  the 
faet  that  European  works  could  not  be  adapted  to  our  needs. 
Through  the  American  Copyright  League  founded  in  1883  and 
the  American  Publishers'  Copyright  League  (1887)  especially 
was  the  struggle  finally  brought  to  a  victorious  close  in  1891. 
The  chief  effects  up  to  the  present  of  the  law  seem  to  be  three- 
told.     There  has  been  a  tremendous  and  immediate  widening 
of  the  circle  of  readers  the  average  author  may  address.  Branch 

'  For  the  relative  value  of  British  authors  to  .American  publishers  sec  J.  H.  Har- 
per's The  House  of  Hnrprr,  p.  1,5.  and  E.  L.  Bradsher's  Maihc-x  Carey,  pp.  93-94. 
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houses  have  been  cstabhshed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
existing  houses  have  been  enabled  to  broaden  greatly  their  ap- 
peal to  the  reading  public.  Chief  among  such  firms  in  Amer- 
ica are  The  Macmillan  Company,  Longmans,  Green  and  C 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  The  Oxford  University  Press,  Ch: 
Scribner's  Sons,  and  E.  P.  Button  and  Company.  But,  aL  vo 
all,  there  has  resulted  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  possibilities 
of  American  literature  through  the  securing  of  adequate  returns 
to  our  authors. 

The  three  professional  authors  already  referred  to  were 
fortunate  in  that  in  two  cases  they  published  works  of  such 
nature  that  American  superiority  of  domestic  information  or  a 
growing  feeling  of  nationalism  could  be  enlisted  in  their  be- 
half. Brown  came  before  closeness  of  communication  and 
the  latest  great  success  could  unite  to  rob  him  of  even  his 
slender  gains,  for  though  Morse  and  Webster  and,  later, 
Barnes,  Andrews,  Anthon,  and  Stiphens  made  fortunes 
through  the  authorship  of  school  books,  belles-lettres  were 
but  a  sorry  crutch  indeed  until  well  within  the  nineteenth 
century.  European,  especially  British,  supplies  were  too 
cheap  and  plentiful, 

Goodrich,  speaking  of  the  time  about  1820,  says  that  "  it 
was  positively  injurious  to  the  commercial  credit  of  a  book- 
seller to  undertake  American  works  unless  they  might  be 
Morse's  Geographies,  classical  books,  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  or  something  of  that  class."  Hawthorne's  The  Devil 
in  il/anz<5C/'/p/ has  a  passage  of  like  tenor;  and  as  late  as 
1886  DanaEstes  of  Boston  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Patents: 


For  two  years  past  though  I  belong  to  a  publishing  house  that 
emits  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  books  per  year,  I  have  absolutely 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  publishing  an  American  manuscript. 
I  have  returned  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  manuscripts  of  American 
authors,  unopened  even,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  books  of  most  American  authors  pay,  unless  they  are 
first  published  and  acquire  recognition  through  the  columns  of  the 
magazines. 

Against  such  an  adverse  current,  American  authorship 
was  slowly  winning  its  way.    In  1829,  it  is  asserted,  no  author 
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of  IxUcs-lcttrcs  was  living  by  his  pen  in  New  York.  The  lives 
of  Richard  Dabncy,  Percival,'  and  Halleck'  throw  a  strong 
liglit  upon  .  ie  rewards  of  authorship  during  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  century.  The  first  two  men,  though  pos- 
scs.scd  of  a  thin  strain  of  genius,  were  constantly  in  desperate 
straits  on  Grub  Street.  Halleck,  in  spite  of  some  aspects 
of  popularity,  received  for  the  entire  labours  of  a  literary 
lifetinu"  but  $17,500,  or  approximately  $364  a  year.  Irving^ 
and  Cooper^  had  other  financial  resources  than  authorship, 
but  according  to  Longfellow,  Professor  Ingraham's  bad 
novels'  were  rewarding  him  richly  in  the  thirties. 

Simms  affirms  that  up  to  the  year  1 834  American  literature 
was  with  a  few  exceptions  the  diversion  of  the  amateur  but 
that  about  that  time  it  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  busi- 
ness; while  as  late  as  1842  Channing"  ventured  the  (mis- 
tal^en)  opinion  that  Hawthorne^  was  the  only  American  who 
supported  himself  by  authorship.  Yet  the  remark  of  such  a  man 
shows  how  few  were  our  temerarious  professional  authors. 
By  1842  a  man  of  great  ability,  unless  divided  against  himself 
like  Poe,  '^  could  find  support  in  literature  in  most  fields  of  prose, 
for  one  must  always  remember  Bryant's  remark  implying  that 
poetry  and  a  full  stomach  did  not  go  together.  In  a  large 
measure  both  Longfellow''  and  Whittier'»must  have  felt  like- 
wise, for  the  latter,  who  had  little  to  fall  back  upon,  was  in 
straitened  circumstances  until  the  pubHcation  oi  Snow- Bound. 
Lowell"  had  tosuperintend  his  own  publications  for  a  time,  but 
in  1870  he  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  lately  declined  $4000  a 
year  to  write  four  pages  monthly  for  a  magazine.  One  striking 
exception  to  poor  pay  for  poetry  is,  however,  found  in  Willis, " 
but  even  his  magazine  receipts  of  $4800  a  year  about  1842  were 
largely  from  prose. 

The  magazines  were  indeed  a  saving  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  hard-pressed  American  author.  "The  burst  on  author- 
land  of  Graham's  and  Godey's  liberal  prices,"  WiUis  said, 
"was  like  a  sunrise  without  a  dawn."    Graham's  Magazine,'^ 

'  Ibid. 


m 


'S(.v  Book  II,  Chap.  v. 
'  Sec  Book  II,  Chap.  vi. 
'.Sec  Book  II,  Chap.  vill. 
"Soe  Book  II,  Chap.  xiv. 
">Soe  Book  II,  Chap.  xill. 
■'  Str  Book  II,  Chap.  m. 


J  See  Book  II,  Chap.  iv. 
5  See  Book  III,  Chap.  xi. 
'SeeBookll,  Chap.  XI. 

»  See  Book  II,  Chap.  xii. 

"  Set  Book  II,  Chap.  xxiv. 
"  See  Book  II,  Chap.  xx. 
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established  in  1841,  was  especially  liberal  in  its  payments, 
particularly  to  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  It  must  have  been 
largely  of  the  aid  of  the  magazines  that  Goodrich  was  thinking 
when  he  said  in  1 856  that  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
good  writing,  though  he  truly  adds  that  authorship  does  not 
rank  financially  with  other  professions. 

History  of  good  quality  has  apparently  always  paid. 
Before  Mrs.  .Stowe's  great  success  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
Prescott '  was  probably  the  best  rewarded  of  our  classic  writers. 
As  early  as  1846  he  says  that  his  copyrights  were  considered 
by  his  publishers  as  worth  $25,000  each,  and  that  on  his  two  his- 
tories he  had  already  received  about  $30,000;  and  even  better 
thinijs  could  be  reported  of  the  ne.\t  two  histories.  Against 
this  must  be  balanced  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  Emerson's^ 
literary  life  were  little  more  than  $30,000. 

Since  1S91  both  the  playwright  and  the  novehst  have 
flourished.  While  there  are  striking  instances  of  financial 
success  for  both  before  that  period,  the  former  was  especially 
hard  hit  by  the  constant  stream  of  plays  flowing  in,  copyright 
free,  from  Europe.  Kotzebue  and  Scribe  especially  figured 
constantly  in  this  retarding  of  the  American  playwright.  But 
as  a  class  the  novelists  have  won  the  most  spectacular  monetarj- 
rewards  of  our  time.  Just  what  these  returns  are,  ^'t  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  nor  perhaps  advisable  to  reveal  if  it  were. 
In  attempting  to  find  them  out,  one  becomes  hopelessly  involved 
in  guesses  and  in  interested  gossip.  However,  one  prominent 
publisher  of  our  century  has  committed  himself  to  the  asser- 
tion that  Mary  Johnston  must  have  made  from  $60,000  to 
$70,000  on  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  which  statement  may  be  taken 
as  some  fair  gauge  of  the  returns  of  a  modem  best  seller. 

But  as  we  go  backwards  to  our  classic  novelists,  it  becomes 
strikingly  apparent  that,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  got 
no  such  rewards.  The  reason  lies  in  the  unending  flow  of 
European  fiction  reproduced  in  the  mammoth  weekly  for  five 
cents,  and  by  the  best  publishers,  usually,  in  Cooper's  time  for 
$1.50,  while  American  novels  were  $2.  Then,  to  catch  all 
classes  of  buyers,  between  these  two  came  the  cheap  series  so 
popular  even  a  generation  ago.     Harper's  Library  of  Select 


■  .Sj...  Book  III.  Chap,  XI, 
i  See  Book  II,  Chap.  I.\. 


'  See  Book  II,  Chap.  xvin. 
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N'oveli  ±  brr-x-:  -iirmT   -r-.-T>  r-iYir.  in   1S42.  reaching  615 

volume;,  ill  :t  iz-^zz  ^v;  ic=:~-  i^^'  ioren  being  foreign  authors, 
in  r  -r:  :•  rterrricrary  :^e<  T-^j  :>  b^t  a  type  of  what  pub- 
i>'"'-"'  "^  •^-  -■-^:^  -^  ~"^^  "  ■  •^--  •eJ'!  over  the  country.  After 
:;ie  C:v-I  ^  ir  Tcer:  r-i^-e  .-.-=.r-: ;>-,-  died,  this  deluge  of  cheap 
~^6^^  i-C'i-r:  IT  I  ^^:•u.sil  LiVran.-  being  especially 
.-  thcc^^i  icxr-^...-  :;>s>  >.-  than  the  Lakeside  Scries 
:av-'  -•-"■■—  ;iii-:rLj  -^  i.-n  as  ten  cents.  Both  were 
: -T  -r  I  ::  -_!--  f^^-T ::■:>>.  Meanwhile,  if  the  Euroj^ean 
is  r«f'-^  -.ir.'rei   i:rv-::->-  ^.rid  the  American  author 


nutevvc  r:h 
from  Ch:: 

birthi  ..:  '.'. 
aut::   r  -^ 


-■■■' .     *~-'  -i":'i-r  was  receiving  little  from 


A  fr- 
.Imencj.:: 


oca.-:onj 

,ni  faci 

_.in:e  ne: 
I\.i>;hmoT:' 
;.i-:hefa 

C'  mpin y 
>.jMi:h  's-j 
whelming 
In  :h^ 
■acility  cf 
Ohi.3  in  c 
decades  •: 


As  riir.y  i_i-  :-^5  C-irrni:ry  was  pirating  our  authors; 

-  """-^  -''^'  '-  ~r-^  «^'ir:  h-:  remarked  after  his  resi- 
."n^Tv:^  -„:Li.:  -_::;  rirzrr-  :.   h-.m  from  the  sales  of  his 

^^■:^^"-  — '-  -'--  ^-^y  -■■-■■>  ~~enoh  taxes;  and  he  was 
:__ir  -^er-;  i:  --^- :  r~-.  :>.  Th.e  British  j)iratc  was 
:a.rcei  -7  "— ^  -^.ri-^scs:;.    -c.  translation. 

-'-^—  tru^ic  yr:  :--  scii  ^;T\-n  the  concentration  of 

cur'->r— j  .r  :>5>  >,::r-.ms  wrote.  'Weha\enot 
:ucuicer  —   --T;  -^^.l-  >.-.:;:>;,  frvim  the  Chesapeake 

-  '--r^nc-f.  w  ;  i_";  .-•.-...k  sellers  and  printers,  who 
^r  "-^^^-- -•-*^*^  ■~^i^-~y  from  the  press  but  who  .  .  . 
:■-"-•-  —  J*ii-:^i  *-:>rrr  Concentration  of  population 

.:y  - :  -"- m_ ir-r^rr.    r»;"j-.  largely  lacking,  were,  he 

—-r  t— ;  ^m--.--.-  ;-  ^..-,\^v  The  Southern  city  which 
ires-  :err^  1  rcrohrr.i:  ^'•er.tre  at  this  period  was 
I.  •s-n-'i  ilrcu..;  .r^-  .r^e  irr/.  .v  some  local  prominence; 
•"Cti^te  7^  rii:iiiers  >;  Sccrhcrr.  -Rnters  for  a  generation 

-  ^^  ^ ;—  " -"  H:_-.ers.    the  Appletons.  Jewett  & 
-,'<rrcv  i  _  iCiisccL  ,^'i  i^ic  Lippincotts.     But  if  the 

^  r^::  i.c~"t  —  p::rci,-.i.rtOTi.  the  evidence  is  over- 
-jz^'.  ::  T-ii  .i:r  z:m::sciZy  iarge  buyer  of  fine  books.  ■" 
Mioile  We^fc  ::  x=  immtr.:  degree  Cincinnati  had 
^^-^^^^^^^'rj.rD-Ti  zJT-nicr  her  strategic  position  on  the 
■^'fi  -zz  K-.TT  .  ^-:-rli:ri  .MT-mranication:  and  for  two 
r   —'-Ti   "ref~i    -jTi  TT-xr  -:  was  a  great   publishing 


s 


'  —'"tx  -_•*.. tiZ'     iV.'ipcrrnr,  Jane,  1^:58.51.  202.     There 
\asil-rilt;.   i2s;   r"hs:rt=s:,Tr  virf  0ST>via";Iy  noteworthy  in  this 
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factor  along  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  througli 
Texas.  LattT  came  the  period  of  rajiid  and  cheap  overland 
shipments  and  of  great  publishing  hcnises  with  a  far-flung 
cor])s  of  sitcsmen  and  all-pervading  methods  of  advertising; 
and  Cincinnati  relatively  lost  its  bright  j)romise,  being  therein 
but  a  type  of  what,  broadly  speaking,  took  i)lace  outside  of 
three  or  four  great  cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminative  document  of  this  century 
is  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Census  giving  the  total 
value  of  book  and  job  printing  for  1905.  In  the  nearest  mil- 
lion dollars  it  runs;  New  York  44,  Chicago  26,  Philadelphia  14, 
St.  Louis  8,  Boston  7,  San  Francisco  4,  and  Cincinnati  4. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  are  concerned  i)rimarily  with  the 
publication  of  notable  literature,  these  figures  are  somewhat 
nii.sleading  but  i)ossibly  prophetic  of  the  future.  Boston,  for 
instance,  which  found  itself  in  the  forties  forced  once  more  into 
leadership  through  the  race  of  great  writers  that  sprang  up  in 
New  England,  though  it  lost  its  primacy  to  New  York  in  the 
si.xtics.  yet  has  in  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  the  publishing 
house  tha'  issues  a  larger  number  of  truly  great  literary  works 
by  American  authors  than  any  other  house  in  the  countr>'; 
while  the  firm  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company  holds  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  development  of  our  literature.  Boston  has, 
too,  in  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  and  in  Ginn  and  Company  tc.xt-book 
firms  of  commanding  importance.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
publishers  of  Chicago,  writing  in  the  year  1918  says:  "Pub- 
lishing in  the  west  is  attended  by  many  difficulties.  The  prin- 
cipal book  market  is  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  the  natural 
source  of  supply  is  the  eastern  cities."  So,  if  from  the  stand- 
point of  pure  literature  one  should  attempt  a  rearrangement  of 
this  table  it  would  probably  run  relatively.  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  St.  Louis  is  a  medical  book  publish- 
ing centre  of  importance,  and  San  Francisco  has  some  standing 
for  her  finely  printed  books.  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis  have  firms  of  note. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  publication  within  the 
last  two  decades  are  the  increased  stress  upon  juvenile  litera- 
ture, '  the  emphasis  thrown  upon  a  few  best  sellers  by  insistent 

'Goodrich  says  that  in  1827  juvenile  hterature  received  httle  consideration 
from  the  publishers  (vol.  ii,  pp.  279-80),  but  he  coincides  with  the  writer  of  The 
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advertising  and  especially  by  the  sales  methods  of  department 

tores,  the  springing  up  of  a  large  number  of  publishing  firms 

connected  with  the  best-known  universities,  and  the  appearance 

(if  small  firms  that  turn  out  books,  usually  reprints,  that  strive 

to  reach  perfection  in  every  detail  that  is  conducive  to  beauty 

m  the  finished  book.     But  according  to  the  president  of  The 

lacmillan  Company  the  most  inclusive  new  feature  of  the 

iditury  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  our  larger  publishers  to 

widen  the  class  of  their  publications  so  as  to  include  school, 

iichnieal.  and  medical  books.     For  in  such  books  and  in  mag- 

izines  rather  than  in  miscellaneous  jmbhcations  seem  to  he  at 

prericnt  the  surest  financial  rewards  of  the  publisher. 


\.:c  Literature  {Southirn  Literary  Messenger,  April,  1S54)  in  noting  a  marked 
•iiii.a  1.^  upon  it  in  the  early  fifties.     [See,  in  this  history.  Book  III,  Chap.  vii.J 
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CHAPTER   XXX 


The  English  Language  in  America 

ON  22  February.  191 7,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  sat  to  consider  its  duty  toward  the  English 
langua^'e  in  America.     The  i)uhlished  reports  of  the 
session  prochtim  its  "academic"  character  in  that  nothing  re- 
senibhng  a  plan  of  action  was  proposi'd.     It  was  less  to  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  no  problem  should  be  clearly  formulated, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  discussion  turned  not  on  the  problem  itself  but 
on  the  duty  of  the  Academy  in  the  face  of  a  problem  of  which 
everyone  more  or  less  definitely  assumed  the  existence  without 
attempting  to  state  it,  and  partly  because  the  company  con- 
tai.iid   among  many  skilful  users  of  the  English   language 
hanlly  more  than  one  qualified  to  speak  from  any  extended 
stud}-  of  the  problem,  a  lack  which  was  expressly  noted.     It  is 
not  so  surprising  that  to  the  mind  of  an  assembly  of  this  sort 
English  as  written  was  more  constantly  present  than  .  nglish 
as  sjjoken.     But  from  so  many  men  of  accompHshment  in 
various  forms  of  artistic  expression  there  could  hardly  fail  to 
cmtTge  various  points  of  view,  prejudices,  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements, which  further  discussion  of  the  subject  would  do 
well  to  begin  by  taking  into  account. 

To  the  reader  of  these  proceedings  it  is  made  abundantly 
plain,  taking  what  was  said  with  what  was  implied,  that  in  the 
minds  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members,  though  not 
of  all,  the  English  language  in  America  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 
That  this  should  have  been  their  opinion  might  easily  have  been 
predicted.  English  is  the  most  bewept  of  the  tongues.  From 
the  days  of  Caxton  its  uncertain  syntax,  its  perplexing  variety 
of  forms,  its  exotic  and  luxuriant  vocabulary  have  brought  dis- 
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1  nss  to  most  of  those  who  have  taken  thoujjlit  of  it.  Comijunc- 
tii)ii>  visitings  of  an  idealized  Latinity  have  caused  some  to 
-trive  to  rej^ulate  an  apparent  chaos,  but  all.  or  nearly  all,  to 
ilojKiir  of  stopping  a  hee<lless  j(jurncy  to  destruction.  His- 
iMiieally,  the  ([uestion  turned  first  on  matters  of  vocabulary', 
l.iiiTon  points  of  form  and  meaning,  and  at  present,  though  the 
(itlur  (luestions  are  not  forgotten,  alarm  is  felt  chiefly,  as  Henry 
;:'nies  puts  it,  on  account  of  "those  influences  around  us  tliat 
make  for  the  imperfect  disengagement  of  the  human  side  of 
Miwrl  sound,  that  make  for  the  confused,  the  ugly,  the  flat,  the 
•lull,  the  mean,  the  helpless,  that  reduce  articulation  to  an 
.;n)hle  minimum  ...  a  mere  helpless  slobber  of  discon- 
ui  It'll  vowel  noises."  It  is  because  of  a  growing  slovenliness 
;n  u!  uring  the  unstressed  vowels  that  the  British  poet-laureate, 
Ri)!)tTt  Bridges,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  English  pronuncia- 
iM!i,  evn  in  Britain,  is  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

It  seems  impossible  for  a  student  of  language  to  refuse  to 
be  stampeded  by  these  alarms,  to  maintain  a  certain  serenity 
before  ^o  doleful  a  jjicture  of  things,  pending  some  efTort  to 
.1  sure  himself  that  the  picture  is  drawn  to  .scale,  without  being 
,ncused  in  his  turn  of  proclaiming  with  a  sort  of  blatant  cheer- 
fulness that  whatever  is,  linguistically,  is  right.  Such  extremes 
"t  optimism  and  pessimism  are,  of  course,  absurd.  If  they 
t  :n  to  exist,  it  must  be  because  people  are  talking  from  difTer- 
nt  points  of  view  about  different  sets  of  facts.  To  attempt  to 
-tn  r  a  rational  middle  course  between  these  extremes,  however, 
ilemands  for  its  success  some  rehearsal  of  the  facts.  And  at 
ince,  to  show  the  existence  of  a  middle  ground,  over  against 
I  ■nturies  of  forebodings  may  be  placed  the  fact  that  since 
Chaucer's  day  there  has  been  continuously  evolving,  step  by 
-top  with  the  widening  experience  of  men,  an  English  in  which 
men  of  education  everywhere  in  the  far-flung  English-speaking 
\v(irld  could  write  and  converse  together  in  a  way  highly  agree- 
a!)le  to  any  but  a  most  inflexibly  provincial  taste.  Amid  much 
confusing  detail  it  is  as  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  central 
I'act,  that  the  thing  we  all  are  talking  about  exists.  But  where, 
and  in  what  form? 

\'ariety  is  of  the  essence  of  language.  Uniformity  and 
consistency  are  inventions  of  philosophical  grammarians  whose 
efforts  are  most  successful  when  they  deal  with  a  language  no 
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longer  usfd  to  satisfy  clcnictitary  social  nmls.     A  livipK  Im 
gua«e  IS  one  of  the  mores  of  a  social  ktou,,;  it  is  neither  a  b.o- 
loKMcal  growth  unaffected  by  human  intervention  nor  a  work  of 
art  KMven  i>  s  lor,n  for  all  time  by  a  single  aet  of  human  creation 
Conse(,ueMtIy  ,t  vv.ll  vary  within  the  group  somewhat  accordin, 
to  the  var-afon  m  other  respects  to  be  found  in  the  individual' 
comprising  .t,  and  between  groups  it  will  vary  still  more.     Like 
other  .non's  a  will  be  subject  to  modification  bv  time      But 
the  necessity  for  mutual  intelligibility  w.thin  the  group  v.-ill 
greatly  restrict  the  play  of  individual  whim;  between  group, 
tins  force  w.ll  operate  somehow  in  proportion  to  the  immedia  v 
ot    he,r  contacts.     In  a  cultured  city  like  ancient  Rome  or 
mediaeval  Florence  a  group  of  people  might  ra.sc  and  maintain 
a  literary  standard  around   which   literary  people  of  other 
groups  would  rally.     Or.  again,  a  convenient  dialect  might  be 
somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen  for  a  particular  literary  task  as 
Luther  chose  the  dialect  of  the  Sa.xon  chancellary  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  this  dialect,  with  more  or  less  conscious 
modification  from  time  to  time,  nnght  remain  the  standard 
hterary  language.     In  all  these  cases  the  great  mass  of  people 
no     wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  literary  language  perhaps,' 
uou  d  goon  speaking  their  own  dialects,  just  as  the  Romansdid 
until  their  language  of  the  street,  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces  broke  up  into  the  larger  groups,  such  as  French.  Spanish 
and  the  rest,  each  containing  within  itself  many  smaller  groups' 
or  just  as  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  have  gone  on  speaking 
their  dialects  to  the  present  day.  learning  their  literary  language 
as  best  they  can  besides.  ^  ^ 

The  history  of  English  is  somewhat  different  from  any  of 
these.     In  origin.  Modern  English,  as  it  appears  everywhere  in 
books  and  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  vast  majority  of  speak- 
ers. IS  the  dialect  of  a  city.  London.     But  unlike  the  case  of 
Rome,  there  was  at  the  outset  presumably  no  great  diflerence 
between  the  language  of  literature  and  the  language  of  every 
day.  and.  unlike  Florence.  London  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
steadily  unifying  country.     With  the  changing  language  of 
the  city.  Its  gradual  loss  of  Southern,  or  Saxon,  forms  and  its 
gradual  acquirement  of  Northern,  or  Anglian,  forms,  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  kept  closely  in  touch.     By  the  early  si.x- 
tccnth  century,  though  details  are  shifting,  the  outlines  of 
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Mo^km  EnK'Itsh  are  fairly  clear.     Then  came  a  period  of  great 
rx|.,.nsu.n.     The  language  v  a.-  -arried.  farther  than  the  Roman 
hKinnanes  carried  theirs,  into  the  remotest  parts  of  f     world • 
,t  came  to  be  spoken  by  more  people  than  ever  before  in  the 
1,:  tnry  of  the  world  could  hoM  comfortable  converse  together 
I  h.;  rea  ly  surpnsmg  thing  is  not  that  the  result  exhibits  some 
varuty  hut  that,  when  the  lapse  of  time  afforded  of.portunity 
tor,  a,.d  mdeed  effected,  so  much  change,  when  groups  widely 
scattmd  might  so  easily  have  completely  lost  contact  when 
tlurr  was  so  httle  external  compulsion  of  any  kind  to  keep 
.■v.„  the  literary  language  true  to  itself,  there  should  have 
n  Milted  a  hterary  language  that  is  a'most  uniform  and  a  num- 
lur  .,t  spoken  dialects  which  never  become  unintelligible  one 
u>  a  I  the  rest.     In  1789  Noah  Webster  prophesied  that  there 
would  develop,  ■■ma  course  of  time,  a  language  in  North  Amer- 
u,.,  as  different  from  the  future  languageof  England,  as  modem 
Dutch.  Danish,  and  Swedish  are  from  German  or  from  one 
another.       When  it  was  made  this  was  not  a  foolish  guess- 
all  analogy  supported  it.     That  it  has  not  come  about,  that 
every  i)ass.ng  day  adds  to  the  unlikelihood  of  its  realization 
IS  one  of  the  things  that  the  observer  of  the  ways  of  language 
thinks  about  when  he  is  invited  to  be  very  miserable.    Clearly 
matters  are  not  so  bad  as  they  quite  easily  might  have  been 

But  this  IS  speaking  in  the  large.     What  of  details?     Excel- 
lence is  largely  a  matter  of  details.     A  literary  language  -al- 
most uniform"-why  not  entirely  so>     "A  number  of  spoken 
'iKiIccts  -why  any  dialects  at  all?    Confronted  with  a  de- 
mand for  perfect  uniformity-one  of  our  academicians  very 
expressly  makes  it  and  deplores  the  fact  that  Americans  use 
back  of     and  "toward"  and  "spool  of  thread"  instead  of 
British     behind    and  "towards"  and  "reel  of  cotton  "-what 
can  we  say?     Obviously,  such  a  demand  more  nearly  concerns 
the  literary  English  of  books  than  the  vernacular  of  daily  in- 
tercourse; no  one  seriously  hopes  to  see  us  all  regimented  into 
speaking  exactly  alike.     But  even  in  the  former  case  it  is  proper 
to  nsk  not  only  how  far  uniformity  may  be  possible,  but  also 
how  far  an  absolute  uniformity,  as  opposed  to  something  fairly 
close  to  It    IS  really  desirable.     On  what  ground  shall  this 
aerceme-  be  effected '     Few  would  now  feel,  as  some  did  in 

'  Dissertations,  pp.  22-23. 
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the  early  days  ,.f  the  Republic,  that  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
requires  that  it  should  have  a  language  entirely  its  own.     More 
woul '  be  ready  t,,  assent  to  the  implication  of  one  of  our  aca- 
demicians  that  American  usage  conform  itself  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  ,>ractiee  of  British  writers.     It  is  an  old  notion ;  Franklin 
and  A\  ebster  both  gave  reverent  expression  to  it,  but  neither 
1  should  be  noted,  made  any  special  effort  to  live  up  to  it,  and 
Webster  at  other  times  professed  quite  a  different  ideal.    Thev 
made  no  more  effort,  that  is.  than  any  educated  man  does  who 
allows  his  best  reading  to  be  reflected  in  his  best  writing      The 
simple  fact  is  that  such  differences  as  exist  between  English  in 
Amenca  and  English  in  Britain  are  not  mainly  due  to  ignorance 
or  perversity.     The  days  are  long  past  when  the  British  re- 
viewer  branded  as  an  "Americanism"  every  word  and  every 
construction  which,  during  a  period  of  enormous  growth  in  the 
demands  made  upon  the  language,  he  could  not  remember 
having  met  with  before.     Such  differences  as  there  are  it  is 
now  well  recognized,  are  due  to  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
language.     It  will  be  weU  to  look  at  this  for  a  moment  before 
castmg  up  the  losses  and  gains  and  before  pointing  out  a  possi- 
ble, indeed  a  very  real,  danger  involved  in  attempting  to  alter 
too  drastically  the  record  with  which  history  presents  us. 

he  literary  dialect  of  London  never,  as  has  been  said,  got 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  other  dialects  of  the  island. 
They  contmued  to  affect  it  in  many  ways;  it  was  a  "natural- 
growth  in  that  It  was  not  consciously  regulated  by  groups  of 
hterary  men  in  the  way  that  German  or  French  has  been 
regulated.     In    company   with    the   British    Constitution   it 
muddled  along,  obtaining  surprisingly  good  results,  all  things 
considered.     Of  the  spoken  language,  apart  from  many  rus4 
dialects  of  a  pedigree  as  honourable  as  it  is  ancient,  there  are  at 
least  two  recognized  standards  in  England,  a  Northern  British 
and  a  Southern  British,  and,  in  addition,  educated  Scots  and 
Inshmen  and  Wels^.men  have  ways  of  speaking  that  are  quite 
distinctly  their  own.     The  farther  one  travels  from  London  the 
less  noticeable  becomes  the  difference  between  British  English 
and  American.     If  it  be  urged  that  the  literary  language  is 
largely  uniform   throughout  the  British   Isles-leaving  out 
works  that  are  franklv  in  dialect-this  can  in  great  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  political  and  literary^  life  centre 
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in  tiie  great  commercial  city  of  London.  But  the  varieties 
that  characterize  spoken  English  today  were  probably  even 
greater-  less  subdued  to  a  Hterary  medium~in  the  seventeenth 
ccnturv'  when  the  language  was  transplanted  to  America  And 
American  authors  have  seldom  written  with  an  eye  to  the 
London  book  market.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
English  in  America,  cut  off  from  the  British  at  home  by  an 
estranging  sea  and  feeling  for  them  an  affectionate  regard  in 
abmit  the  same  degree  as  it  was  accorded,  should  not  have 
10  I.nvcd  precisely  the  same  lines  of  change.  Some  of  the  re- 
^uhnig  differences  it  will  help  matters  to  glance  at 

The  eariy  colonists  in  America  brought  their  English  with 
them.     They  were  for  the  most  part  plain  people  and  their 
language  must  have  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
dia  ects  which  they  spoke  at  home.     How  far  their  original 
dialectical  peculiarities  are  reflected  in  later  American  speech 
It  might  be  hard  to  determine;  probably  so  far  as  the  later 
educated  speech  goes,  not  much.     But  the  old  New  England 
pural  housen,  clever  =  good,  mad=angry,  I  be,  you  be,  they  be, 
slid  {shut),  becase  (because),  sick  (such).wrastle,  mought  {mi<'ht) 
ax  (ask),  ketch  {catch),  ^  guess  =  suppose,  and  many  others  more 
certainly  came  over  in  the  Mayflmver  than  much  else  reputed 
a  part  of  that  seemingly  miraculous  cargo.     Some  of  these 
torms  are  not  often  heard  today,  though  guess  has  become  a 
sort  of  shibboleth. '     If  they  were  once  more  common,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  situation  in  America  was  not  wholly 
unlike  that  of  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest;  with  the 
rela.xation  of  literary  standards,  dialect  forms,  no  longer  re- 
pressed  gained  recognition  they  could  not  have  had  in  con- 
flict with  a  strong  literary  tradition. 

But  it  is  not  chiefly  here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes 
ot  such  differences  as  gradually  separated  American  and 
British  speech.  New  conditions  of  life,  to  be  sure,  called  for 
new  \VQvds:  wigwam,  tomahawk,  squaw,  papoose,  prairie,  canyon, 

'  t^etch,  Spenser's  form  of  the  word.  is.  to  many  educated  people,  the  only 
.--tural  pronunc.at,on.  and  caUh  a  purely  literary  aff^tation.  Th.  e  i;  a  certain 
:--.-'nt  ,rony  m  the  fact  that  in  the  strictly  analogous  word  keg  h  is  the  pronun- 
aaunnkag  that  is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism.  ^ 

an  1 '/'""'  "^'  °''J"^^'*°'*  ^"  ^"^h  expressions  as  guess  and  right  away,  as  to  quite  so 
"v!h  13s    ""'     '  °°'  '°  ^^-^'^^^  but  in  their  monotonous  employment  L 
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and  all  the  others  that  have  become  a  part  of  the  general  stock 
of  English.     Stores  in  the  Western  world  (the  usage  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States)  really  wero  stores  and  not  shops. 
Our  most  common  iorn  was  maize,  and  it  naturally  became 
corn  par  excellence.     Fall  {autumn)  and  rare  {underdone)  are 
"Americanisms"  only  in  the  sense  that  they  have  retained  a 
vitality  here  which  even  in  England  they  have  not  wholly  lost 
Political  life,  sport,  changed  economic  conditions,   have  all 
furnished  the  language  with  new  words,  or  old  words  in  new 
senses.     The  most  striking  differences,  however,  have  come 
about,  not  through  the  retention  of  dialect  words  or  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words  for  new  ideas,  but  because  American 
English,  m  its  comparative  isolation,  has  not  followed  step  by 
step  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  in  British  English 
since  the  seventeenth  century.     American  English  is  in  some 
respects  archaic.     It  has  never  developed,  for  example   the 
swooping  diphthongs  that,  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  least,  have  characterized  the  British  pronunciation  of 
e,  h  o,  u, '  to  represent  which  the  British  phoneticians  write 
say,  be,  boat,  and  do  [sei],  [bij],  [boutj.  [duw].      The  American 
diphthongs,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are  much  less  noticeable.     The 
characteristic  American  unrounding  of  [o]  to  [a],  got,  not  [gat] 
[nat],  occurs  in  some  of  the  British  dialects  and  was  an  elegant 
affectation  in  the  days  of  Charies  II.     The  palatal  g  and  c  still 
sometimes  heard  in  the  Virginia  pronunciation  of  garden  and 
card  (written  "gyarden,"  "cyard")  were  held  by  many  in 
eighteenth-century  England  to  be  the  height  of  refinement. 
The  old  distinction  between  hoarse  (vowel  of  no)  and  horse 
(vowel  oilaw)  is  still  preserved  by  many  Americans,  especially 
outside  the  Middle  States.     Elizabethan  gotten  and  the  old 
pretente  ate  are  heard  oftener  in  America  than  in  Britain. 
Amencans,  indeed,  look  on  a  pronunciation  "et"  as  vulgar. 
They  have  either  never  lost  or  have,  for  the  most  part,  suc- 
cessfully recovered  the  ancient  distinction  between  the  voice- 
less initial  in  which  and  the  voiced  in  witch,  where  the  South 
Briton  pronounces  them  both  witch. 

Finally,  the  so-called  broad  or  Italian  a,  which  began  to  be 
fashionable  m  England  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
never  established  itself  outside  of  New  England  and,  to  some 

■  In  phonetic  notation  vowels  should  be  given  their  Continental  sounds. 
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extent,  in  Virginia,  except  in  father,  before  r  {car,  arm),  and 
somewhat  uncertainly  before  Im  {calm,  psalm).  The  American, 
then,  who  pronounces  pass,  dance,  aunt,  with  the  vowel  of 
hand  does  only  what  all  the  authorities  before  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  told  him  to  do,  and  what  appar- 
ently everybody  in  England  did  do  who  wished  to  avoid  an 
appearance  of  vulgarity. 

Certain  anomalous  British  forms,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  have  never  become  established  in  America.     The  pro- 
nunciation of  wrath  as  if  wroth,  and  the  occasional  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  latter  with  long  5,  are  seldom  (one  dare  not  say 
never)  heard  in  America.     Wrath  (with  the  vowel  of  law)  does 
not  seem  to  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
•ujroth  (with  the  vowel  of  no)  is  a  recent  attempt  to  distinguish 
anew  between  the  words.     Another  anomaly  is  schedule  com- 
monly pronounced  by  the  British  with  sh.     The  eariier  pronun- 
ciation of  this  French  word  was  sedyul,  and  it  might  have  re- 
tained this  pronunciation  in  spite  of  its  classical  spelling  just 
as  schism  has  done.     But  the  spelling  suggests  other  classical 
analogies  like  scholar  and  scheme,  and  this  pronunciation  fol- 
lowed by  American  English  seems  to  offer  the  only  reasonable 
alternative  to  sedyul.     What  analogy  the  British  pronunciation 
follows  IS  not  easy  to  see;  one  hesitates  now  to  urge  afresh  the 
old  suggestion  that  in  this  word,  as  in  schist,  the  determining 
influence  is  German. 

The  pronunciation  of  either,  neither,  with  the  diphthong  of 
eye,  which  is  not  recorded  before  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
met  with  better  reception  in  America.  It  was  Franklin's  pro- 
nunciation. But  with  many  of  the  persons  who  use  it  it  is  a 
conscious  affectation.  The  Elizabethan  pronunciations  it 
may  be  noted,  were  "ayther,"  "nayther."  just  as  the  Irishiiian 
st.Il  says  it,  and  "ether,"  "nether,"  to  rhyme  with  leather 
ihe  ordinary  American  pronunciation  is  the  representative  of 
the  former  type;  the  latter  seems  to  have  left  no  modem 
descendants. 

Besides  being  in  some  respects  more  conservative.  American 
bng  ish  has  in  stiU  other  respects  growTi  apart  from  British 
l:.nglish  through  following  different  analogies.  The  question 
how  an  English  word  shaU  be  pronounced  breaks  up  at  once  into 
a  -Ahole  set  of  queries.     Shall  it  be  pronounced  as  a  Latin  word 

VOL.   Ill— j6  ' 
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a  French  word,  or  as  a  more  or  less  domesticated  form  of  either? 
Wliat  other  word  is  it  like?  Shall  the  s{)elling  be  allowed  full 
\veij,'ht'  In  general,  of  two  forms  already  in  existence  which 
shall  be  fjrcferred  ?  To  such  questions  il  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  two  countries  should  in  many  instances  make  diflFerent 
responses. 

British  EngUsh  frequently  makes  more  effort  to  imitate  a 
modem  French  pronunciation  in  trait,  chamois,  turquoise, 
charade,  imbectle,  and  vase,  where  Americans  frankly  accept 
them  as  native  words.  It  is,  however,  the  French  tradition 
rather  than  the  Latin  which  Americans  follow  in  preferring  [i] 
to  [ai]  forms  in  the  tenninations-ide,-ine,-itis,-ique. 

Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  has  undergone  some  simplification 
in  both  countries:  almanack,  musick,  crrour,  horroiir,  interiour, 
siiccessour,  emperour,  oratour,  have  everywhere  dropped  un- 
necessary letters.     The  abandonment  of  the  French  -our  for 
Latin  -or  has  gone  a  little  further  in  the  American  printing- 
houses;  honour,  humour,  vigour,  harbour,  labour,  neighbour, 
valour,  clamour,  clangour,  saviour,  and  a  few  others  have  joined 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  -or  words.   British  men  of  letters 
could  be  cited  who  have  employed  the  same  simplification. 
Other  French  spellings  like  theatre  and  centre  are  less  common 
in  America  than  in  England.     Parallel  to  the  simplification  of 
a!manac{k)  are  wag(g)on,  travel{l)er.     Of  the  British  attempts 
to  distinguish  by  the  spelling  story,  narrative  (plural  stories), 
from  storey,  floor  (pi.  storeys),  and  curb  (bit)  from  kerb  (stone), 
the  first  has  some  etymological  argument  in  its  favour,  but 
neither  has  commended  itself  to  American  usage.     Britons 
themselves  are  quite  as  likely  to  spell  cider  and  pajamas  in  the 
fashion  always  employed  in  America  as  they  are  to  write  cyder 
and  pyjamas. ' 

The  spelling  book  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  Amer- 
ica, where  so  many  speakers  have  learned  their  language  in  the 
school  and  looked  to  it  as  a  more  compelling  authority  than 
the  sometimes  uncertain  tradition  of  the  home.  The  notion 
that  all  the  letters  of  a  word  are  entitled  to  a  certain  respect, 
reinforced  by  the  native  slowness  of  utterance,  has  led  to  the 
retention  of  unstressed  vowels  in  tapestry,  medicine,  venison,  and 

'The  .spelling  used  in  this  chrpter,  as  of  this  history  in  general,  conforms 
ordsraril)'  to  BritiLh  uiiuge. 
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produced  a  secondary  stress  in  such  words  as  secretary,  extra- 
ordinary.    The  eighteenth-century  refinement  of ' '  dropping  the 
;'••  in  fioiiig,  seeing,  which  still  persists  as  a  "smart  "  pronuncia- 
tion in  England,  almost  all  Americans,  though  they  use  it 
oftener  than  they  could  be  got  to  confess,  would  regard  with 
horror  because  it  violates  what  seems  to  them  the  obvious 
l)nnciple  that  all  the  letters  should  be  pronounced.     The  same 
state  of  mind  leads  to  the  retention  of  h  in  hotel,  hostler  rein- 
lorcc-s  the  distinction  between  w  andwh,  and  induces  many  to 
piTs-.st  in  pronouncing  an  r  final  and  before  consonants,  in  spite 
ol  the  frankly  expressed  disgust  even  of  their  own  countrymen 
of  the  East  and  South.     Figure  has  lost  its  fine  old  pronuncia- 
tion ("figger  ")  for  a  spelling  pronunciation  "figyure  "     As  for 
liaitciuwt,  Coxe  (1813.  p.  36)  notes  that  "lef-tenant  prevails 
most  generally,  but  lew-tenant  appears  to  be  becoming  more 
popular  • ' :  spelling  has  now  completely  carried  the  day.     Out  of 
deference  to  spelling  Americans  pronounce  a  g  in  physiognomy, 
recognizance,  and  .sometimes  even  in  suggest. 

Enough  has  been  offered  in  support  and  illustration  of  the 
contention  that  the  roots  of  American  speech  lie  deep  in  history 
The  same  might  be  done  for  less  literary  speech.     Lowell  es- 
tablished the  antiquity  of  much  in  the  Yankee  dialect  of  his 
Hosca  Biglow,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  research,  of  which 
there  has  been  far  too  little  in  this  field,  may  establish  the  an- 
ticiuity.  If  nothing  more,  of  many  other  dialectical  peculiarities.  ■ 
1  here  is  not  an  oddity  in  the  "coarse,  uncouth  dialect"  of  the 
Deerslayer  and  Hurry  Harry  {The  Deer  slayer,  1841)  that  hasnot 
irs  root  deep  m  the  soil  of  the  eighteenth  and  preceding  centu- 
nos.  ^    Cooper  has  Noah  Webster's  own  creatur\  ventur'  ferce 
Sarpint,  dcsarted,  vartiie,  lamed,  s'ile,  appointed,  expl'ite  can  all 
\K-  found  recommended  in  grammars  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  Oxford  Spelling  Book  (1726)  says  that  sigh  is  pro- 
nounced sithe  "according  to  the  common  way  of  speaking  " 
just  as^Natty  Bumppo  pronounces  it.     His  ven'son  is  still  good 
English.    His  consait  (conceit) ,  ginerous,fri'nd,  'arth  sound  Irish 
but  that  IS  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  belong  to  the  old.' 

■  For  the  literary  use  of  American  dialects  see  Book  III,  Chap  v 

.nn'/  ."  TkJ;^VT"'  •''"''':  7°^=^''  --^y  "^^  f"-d  in  Elliot  "and  John- 
n^  .1    .sri^^t.d  Prunouncmg  a,ui  Accented  Dictwnary,  Suffield   [Conn.].   1800. 
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authentic  vernacular;  they  cannot  be  made  to  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  any  wanton  perversity  on  the  part  of  Americans. 

But  cannot  all  these  historical  reasons  for  American  English 
being  what  it  is  be  granted  (and  they  pretty  generally  are)  and 
still  leave  us  facing  a  very  desperate  situation  about  which  some- 
thing,' should  be  done  ?     History,  after  all.  brings  no  solution  to 
the  i)rc)hlem  which  it  helps  to  define.      It  does  not  furnish  a 
standard,  it  can  only  show  us  the  steps  by  which  all  present 
En^'Iish  has  gone  ver>-  badly  astray.      But  a  standard  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted ;  lack  of  standard,  our  academy  was  quite 
persuaded,  is  what  ails  American  English.     Enough  has  been 
s.uJ  already  to  suggest  the  hopelessness  of  finding  such  a  stand- 
ard in  literary  South  British.    Just  what  sort  of  folly  that  leads 
to  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  academician  who  lamented  that 
Americans  wrote  toward  when  an  Englishman,  "following  the 
established  usage  of  prose, "  wrote  towards.     Towards  is  not 
the  established  usage  of  prose,  and  quite  as  many  Englishmen 
wri  te  toward  as  towards.     All  that  the  academician  can  mean  is 
that  he  personally  prefers  towards.     No  one  could  deny  him  the 
privilege  of  choosing,  but  no  one  would  attach  the  slightest 
significance  to  his  choice  either  way.      Much  the  same  can  be 
said  of  most  of  the  differences  of  detail  between  literary  English 
in  America  and  the  same  thing  in  England;  they  are  too  trivial 
to  be  worth  much  trouble  in  trying  to  remove  them. 

But  even  the  attempt  to  remove  these  peculiarities  of 
American  English  in  deference  to  some  standard  outside  itself 
may  work  harm  vastly  greater  than  it  is  proposed  to  help.  If 
English  had  remained  the  literary  language  of  a  small  homo- 
geneous group,  who  like  the  Athenians  could  consent  instantly 
in  the  pleasure  of  jeering  a  misplaced  accent,  the  single  and 
precise  kind  of  standard  which  some  critics  of  English  seem 
to  have  in  mind  might  have  been  successfully  applied  to  it. 
But  English  has  become  the  common  possession  of  many 
scattered  peoples.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  involves  some 
sacrifice  with  some  gain.  English  can  hardly  become  the 
adequate  expression  of  so  varied  a  human  experience,  the 
medium  of  so  many  diverse  men,  without  losing  something  in 
the  direction  of  perfect  uniformity  as  against  its  gains  in  range. 
This  expansion  has  its  too  evident  dangers,  but  to  try  to  correct 
them  by  a  single  narrow  standard  is  not  only  impossible;  it  is 
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ha.,  .rii:  •-  ::.-  ~r^T5  _t=^.  jc  fir  i^i.  ii  brocils  in  the  mind  of 

spc.^v-erj  in-  i»rT::.ir5  ir.  =-1:57  fi^Q:^^  iJiat  reallv  good  English 
IS  .^-me--,'  Tu^-zei-  1-^  rei^T---h-  beyond  them,  something 
the}  car.  r-'rer  ^cce  "c  ^..^rr  ::  >:orthmg  so  high  and  deHcate 
that  t^ey  ^^.^  r.:c  r^i  t:  ^^  -  ::"  :>,,-y  civjld  get  it,  certainly 
not  roT  cv-  --i  zri^z  rr,r£=-r-5  jc  iv^-  day. 

T.y.-  z~^^  z:  ^  -^ry  --tre  of  the  problem.  The 
^""';!''l'.-^"  ■:X^^"T  ^-^  r  ~''^^^  reasonably  be  urged, 
'^  ^'"t,';.,rr!  ~™^  '^"  -"'-'^~-^^-'  •^^'^aged  in  comparison  with 
a^star-iarij:  -,*.ritf.  5:  "^^--c^.  sr-  ■superior."  but  of  so  little 
prac:::^-  ^_.z^,-.  -j::^.:  tr-  i=«  sf!r.se  of  possession,  the  feeling 
tha:  r.-:  ^-y  cn>i  i-.-e?  ir»-:  nr^  ,^  ^^„  ^^  inevitably  the  right 

1  _  JZ. ^    -"~^  ■  "3^     '  "^    ^^  •        I  say  *  dawg,  ' ' 

'^i.^^'\T7T'j!;~  "l!^'^  :"  ^^^^^'^'^    'y^^  I  ^ov:  'dahg'  is 
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p~. -s  Si*  ::    "    Wo  can  be  sure  that  her 
i-^     rti-:i:DC!f  the  classroom,  and  carry 
away  j:--  t.-^  ..-d^  i  r.-CT^-^j.-ir:  :ha:  "good  English"  is 

'^'"^'^'i.'^.^J^  ^"""^  tf  -  "^  ^^'-'^  "o^hing  to  do. 

-  3  ~  '-^j  =^ :  =  Jirrxhsh  English.  "  says  another 

Of  oiir  a-ac-neair:^.        rb^  r.db?re  m  English  and  have  the 

=        -^--        -^ -^  ^-^^-"^  a.  It  should  be  noted,  is  a 

native  star-ion^^  :t  :s  rcr-h-  -r^r  i,;;^,.^ ;  j^  j,;  ^^^  impossible  of 
attammen:  arc :-  -  r.;  c  £a^r:c::v  x-  variance  u-ith  the  practice 
R   i^;  '^         ~^~i  "'_:"^~^  ^■''"■■^  ^^^  tortunate  young 

r^-Ti"-.!!  "^~-'  ~"""~2-"^  ?.-^ir-nf^<;es.  tutors,  and  public- 
^c\  o.;h  m.~.c-r?  :,:  :a^  :::s  tiace    C.-r)d:tions  so  favourable  must 

7- —  -«.,-xz-rfiinc'r  even  m  England.     In 

_  :>nzn:>_  .ijiiAe  tradition  m  their 

~-  —.fTr  .^ ^_.  _  ^tnn-  iarge  parts  of  their  lives 

in  regions  cc  q^e  :cre-  -.sry^o;^  h^bn,^     In  school  they  wiU 

,.    .      ,     r      -      ^^  *^- ^'^^^  ■^'^?h.  up  m  an  environment 

,    .   ,-    .      ^  — 5^-'—.  -.i^A  n^A e  an  unsure  con- 

trot  ot  tne  a-.^^za^^.  xrc  ^^rr  m.-r.  ^ce^erally  she-is  sure  to 

nave  s^^rT'^  ^=""5"  •=^~— tT-t-r— — —  .—  -  "^ »  -i 

--     _  V  wx^^^i^a —  ^,_  — -inionned  notions  of  what 

"r!^^!^  r^      -  "^^  -n-ersity  they  may  learn  a 

"/    Z,V  ,—'''"'  ^^^'^^— ^=^=«  —  ---TrriositiDn  but  will  encounter 

V  ]^^*  '— ^^*-  ^v.a:3::iiri5  n:  ^e?cii.  for  both  teachers  and 

\  _"_^^^^'^-^  jTctt:  r-rcr  ii:  parts  ot  the  country  and 

AH  ikzs  i,'~.±i  =ia±:  ■Br.Tse  thEr.  1:  acraally  turns  out  to  be. 
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For  English  is  the  authentic  speech  of  free  peoples  and  it  is 
endowed  with  an  innate  energy  for  getting  along,  going  into 
strange  places  on  strange  errands,  but  never  quite  losing  its  sensi.^ 
of  identity.     It  breeds  surj^risingly  tnie,  in  the  main,  even  amid 
the  most  unpromising  conditions.     Franklin,  the  cosmopolitan, 
said  "air"  {or  arc;  "hev"  and  "hez";  sounded  the  /  in  would 
and  culm,  and  in  the  latter  used  the  vowel  of  hat;  uttered  iwd' 
with  the  vowel  of  too,  andftojowas  who  should  write  "buzzum." 
\(j;di  Webster,  father  of  American  lexicography,  advocated 
the  i)ronunciations  "creatur,"  "natur."  "raptur";  angel  with 
the  vowel  of  hat,  chamber  with  that  oi  father;  fierce  and  pierce 
were  to  rhyme  with  verse,  beard  with  third,  and  deaf  with  thief; 
the  present  pronunciation  of  heard  and  woiifid  he  regarded  as 
new  and  objectionable.     With  such  a  start  what  might  not 
American  Englisa  have  become?    Without  any  external  com- 
pulsion, without  any  very  clearly  expressed  ideals,  however, 
American  English  has  kept  pace  step  by  step  in  these  particu- 
lars with  the  development  of  British  English. 

The  problem  of  American  English  resides,  then,  not  in  its 
differences  from  British  English,  nor  yet  in  its  own  infinite 
variety  -  here  history  is  both  enlightening  and  consoling— but 
in  the  attitude  which  it  adopts  toward  itself.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be— no  language  is  so  in  its  entirety,  because  people 
are  not  so  wise  and  well-bred,  so  sensitively  in  touch  with  the 
best  of  literature  and  of  life  as  they  might  be — but  to  make  it- 
self better  it  has  no  reasonable  standards  to  look  to.  It  has 
held  up  to  it  silly  ideals,  impossible  ideals,  ignorant  dogma- 
tisms, and  for  the  most  part  it  wisely  repudiates  them  all. 
But  in  so  doing  it  is  left  with  a  diminished  self-respect.  Ex- 
cellence is  not  for  it.  Why  bother  about  the  impossible' 
We  shnll  get  along.  Not  thus,  however,  is  bred  that  subtle 
atmosphere  of  linguistic  authenticity,  the  inevitableness  of  the 
thing  rightly  said,  which  is  the  peasant's  by  inheritance  and  to 
which  the  man  of  letters  attains  by  giving  his  toilsome  nights 
to  much  else  beside  Addison.  The  great  mass  of  men  lies 
between,  the  many  who  write  and  are  not  great  writers,  the 
many  who  talk  not  so  well  as  they  might ;  where  in  irritation 
and  bewilderment  may  they  look? 

"All  this  is  very  different  in  English  English."     Here, 
quite  possibly,   is  a  hint  of  some  value.     One  can  hardly 
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supi)osc  that  there  is  any  very  determined  effort  to  make 
Sottish  boys  and  girls  acquire  what  Arnold  Bennett  calls  a 
Kcnsmgtonian  accent.     There  is  a  distinct  and  well  recognized 
t:indard  of  North  British,  as  well  as  South  British.     American 
En^'hsh  has  a  history  that  entitles  it  to  consideration      It  has 
tvrtmn  peculiarities  of  vocabulary-.     Let  them  be  kepf  half 
(.t  them  will  be  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  other  half  will  be  hked  by  them  if  the  American  who 
us.  s  them  IS  otherwise  likable,  and  above  all  if  he  uses  them  as 
.)  tlicy  were  authentically  his.     The  well  of  Engli.sh  has  never 
mistaken  increase  for  defilement.     The  American  is  tradition- 
ally supposed  to  have  a  "nasal  twang. "     If  any  allow  air  to 
l.ak  through  the  nasal  pas.sage  when  it  should  be  closed  (a 
characteristic  of  unrefined  English  outside  of  America) ;  if  any 
speak  with  a  certain  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  with  a  certain  shrillness  and  thinness  of  voice 
land  many  do),  let  them  be  taught  not  to  do  it.     That  is  some- 
thing worth  making  a  fight  for.      But  let  them  not  give  up  the 
cool,  deliberate,  level  tone,  with  half  a  laugh  in  it,  which  shall 
be  the  mark  of  the  American  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
his  destiny  calls  him.     Let  his  restrained  speech  keep  to  the 
uuemphatic  forms  of  the  verb  to  be  which  it  has  instinctively 
I)reterred.     Were  ("wear")  and  been  ("bean")  are  emphatic 
forms  that  sort  well  with  the  highly  energized  speech  of  South 
Britain,  with  its  .sudden  changes  of  speed  and  pitch,  its  great 
expenditure  of  breath. 

American  English  is  not  uniform.  But  neither  is  British 
English  uniform.  Only  a  dead  language,  or  the  language  of  a 
highly  centralized  country,  or  a  more  or  less  artificial  literary 
language,  can  approach  uniformity.  But  American  English 
tails  into  clearly  recognizable  groups  that  are  not  too  many  to 
handle  in  the  sensible  way  in  which  the  British  regard  the  several 
typos  of  English  of  their  own  islands.  By  all  means  recognize 
an  Lnghsh  of  New  England,  an  English  of  the  Middle  States 
ot  the  South,  and  of  the  West.  To  attempt  to  harmonize  them 
m  an  impossible  unity  is  only  to  confirm  them  in  their  several 
! peculiarities.  It  would  be  wiser  to  direct  the  attack  against 
those  peculiarities  which  are  a  little  too  pecuHar.  If  the  New 
Eiiglander  shortens  his  long  o's,  if  the  New  Yorker  confuses 
voice  and  verse  in  an  absurd  diphthong  that  both  misleads  and 
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offends,  if  the  Southerner  loops  and  curls  the  diphthong  of 
coii'.  if  the  Westerner  in  pronouncing  r  retorts  the  tongue  so 
far  Lack  upon  itself  that  no  clear  vowd  can  be  made  before  it, 
each  can  be  told,  with  some  hope  of  affecting  both  his  belief  and 
his  ]iractict',  that  such  extremes  have  no  appropriateness,  are 
not  in(liil},'cd  in,  indeed,  by  the  best  speakers  of  his  own  region. 
If  many  Americans  tend  to  lengthen  the  vowel  in  frost  and 
lo)i^.  that  is  something  that  can  be  effectively  discouraged 
without  resorting  to  the  equally  objectionable  extreme  of  say- 
ing "frahst"  and  "lahng. "  But  it  is  just  as  useless  to  tell  a 
Westerner  that  he  must  not  use  an  r  as  to  tell  a  New  Englandcr 
that  he  must  furnish  himself  with  one. 

It  is,  then,  not  a  question  of  one  standard  that  does  not 
exist  against  no  standards  at  all;  it  is  a  question  of  sensibly 
rc-cognizing  several  standard  that  do  exist  and  making  the  best 
of  them,  criticizing  the  language  of  each  main  group  according 
to  its  own  standard,  and  not  on  grounds  of  right  and  wrong 
but  on  grounds  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  appropriate.  The 
peasant  and  the  pedant,  though  one  talks  like  a  man  and  the 
other  like  a  book,  are  alike  in  that  each  speaks  his  language  in 
only  one  way;  the  educated  man  knows  and  employs  his  lan- 
guage in  three  or  four  ways.  He  has  only  an  enlightened  sense 
of  appropriateness  to  guide  him.     But  it  is  enough. 

How  to  get  such  a  sense  of  appropriateness  widely  diffused 
among  people  of  widely  various  opportunities,  is  the  problem 
of  American  English.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  With  Italian- 
American,  Yiddish-American,  Scandinavian-American,  Ger- 
man-American yammering  in  our  ears,  it  is  not  a  time  for 
academicians  to  regret  that  we  write  toward  and  not  towards, 
or  for  teachers  of  "oral"  English  to  endeavour  to  make  broad 
our  a's.  Such  scribal  pharisaism,  if  it  were  harmless,  would  be 
amusing.  But  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  such  folly  that  sound  and 
reasonable  standards  for  American  English  have  never  come 
into  recognition.  What  is  needed  is  some  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  a  willingness  to  face  them  with  a  sympathetic  and  ra- 
tional criticism,  and  above  all  a  belief  that  life  as  lived  in 
America  has  a  value  and  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  It  is 
distinctly  to  be  desired  that  British  authors  should  wnte  whilst 
and  different  to;  we  rejoice  when  the  hero  begins  his  dinner  with 
"an"  oyster,  talks  about  "coals, "  takes  "in"  the  Times,  says 
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"directly"  and  "expect,"'  and  knows  exactly  what  he  means 
uhcn  ho  says  "sick"  and  "bug,"  or  rather  knows  exactly  why 
ho  does  not  say  them.  We  should  be  "very  disappointed  "  if 
ho  did  not  do  these  things;  it  is  all  part  of  the  British  atmos- 
]ih-To;  it  ijoes  with  the  very  smell  of  the  book.  These  things 
aro  not  j,'(X)d  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  in  themselves;  they  are 
moroly  appropriate,  or  the  reverse.  And  Americans  will 
j^onirally  speak  well  when  they  are  taught  to  look  for  the  best 
in  tin-  speech  of  their  neighbours,  pruning  the  more  luxuriant 
j,'ro\vths  of  dialect  and  tempering  their  speech  in  the  glowing 
heat  of  the  common  literary  tradition;  no  longer  reluctant  to 
spoak  well  because  "good"  English  is  unnatural  and  unattain- 
ahlo,  but  conscious  that  a  really  good  English,  such  as  the 
world  will  value  according  to  their  worth  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  is  their  rightful  heritage  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy. 

Great  things  have  been  expected  of  American  EngHsh  in 
the  past.  A  Frenchman,  Roland  de  la  Plati^re  (1791),  saw  in 
America,  a  land  so  fortunately  situated,  so  happily  governed, 
with  a  people  so  constituted  that  they  "fraternized  with  the 
universe"  and  presumably  to  be  trusted  to  benefit  by  associa- 
tion with  the  primitive  virtues  of  Indians  and  negroes,  the 
country  which  was  most  likely  to  develop  its  speech  into  a 
universal  language.  Whitman,  in  the  notes  published  as  An 
American  Primer,  dug  deep  in  the  recesses  of  language  for  a 
word-hoard  that  should  be  distinctly  American,  and  rolled  the 
aboriginal  names — Monongahela — with  venison  richness  upon 
his  palate.  He  saw  an  America  cleared  of  all  names  that  smack 
of  Europe,  an  American  vocabulary  enriched  with  many  words 
not  in  the  print  of  dictionaries. 

American  writers  are  to  show  far  more  freedom  in  the  use  of 
words.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  native  idiomatic  words  are  growing, 
or  are  today  already  grown,  out  of  which  vast  numbers  could  be 
used  by  American  writers,  with  meaning  and  effect — words  that 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  nation,  being  of  the  national  blood- 
words  that  would  give  that  taste  of  identity  and  locality  which  is 
so  dear  in  literature. 

No  such  drastic  Americanization  of  the  language  as  was 
prophesied  has  come  to  pass,  or  is  likely  to  come  to  pass.     The 

■  In  the  senses  of  as  soon  as  and  suppose,  not  unheard,  indeed,  in  America. 
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old  dream  of  an  America  penitiisdivi.ui  was  grirvously  troubled 
at  Manila  Hay  and  ended  forever  at  Chateau  Thiern-.    A  liter- 
ary America  ai)art  was  never  even  a  possibility.     Ffeticofor 
wanl  there  is  less  excuscy  -if  there  ever  was  any     for  emphasiz- 
ing differences  merely  as  diflferences.     The  burden  of  thi- 
chapter  has  been  to  crave  a  certain  intelli^;ent  respect  for  what 
exist  .     And  it  is  directed  mainly,  pcihaps.  at  the  theonzings 
of  men  ni  letters,  of  all  amateur  critics  of  languaKc,  and  at  the 
I)ra(tKj  of  most  school  teachers,  who  so  peculiarly  hold  the 
d.'stinies  of  American  speech  in  their  hands.     American  writers 
ha\e  generally  been  bold  enough.     Eriserson.  Whitman,  Mark 
Twain  -but  that  is  the  subject  of  this  whole  work  and  need: 
no  recapitulation  in  a  final  chapter.     The  wish  to  .see  thing? 
afresh  and  for  himself  is  indeed  so  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican that  neither  in  his  speech  nor  his  most  considered  wnrinp 
dot's  he  need  any  urging  to  seek  out  ways  of  his  own.     He 
refuses  to  carry  on  his  verbal  traffic  with  the  well-worn  roun- 
tcrs;  he  will  always  be  new-minting  them.    He  is  on  the  look- 
out for  words  that  say  something;  he  has  "a  sort  of  remorseless 
and  scientific  efficiency  in  the  choice  of  epithets,  "  which  the  hy- 
percritical authors  of  the  "King's  Engli.sh  "  ascribe  to  Kipling, 
who  is  "americanizing  us.  "    The  American's  slang  is  not  made 
up  of  words  that  look  like  words,  as  is  the  case  with  much  Bri- 
tish slang,  but  words  that  are  things,  images;  grotesque,  pre- 
posterous, perhaps,  but  bom  of  a  quick  fancy.     He  has  an 
Elizabethan  love  of  exuberant  language.      The  highfalutin' 
spread-eagleism  of  the  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  oration,  the 
epistolary  style  of  Lorenzo  Altisonant  in  his  Letters  of  Squire 
Pedant,  who  "merged  his  plumous  implement  of  chirography 
into  the  atramented  fluid,  "  the  sort  of  polysyllabic  eloquence 
of  which  Holmes  and  Lowell  made  such  excellent  fun,  now 
linger  perhaps  only  in  the  columns  of  the  rural  weekly  news- 
paper and  in  a  Congressional  speech  which  is  delivered  to  be 
heard  a  long  way  off. 

There  is  in  this  view  of  the  American  speech  a  good  deal  of 
carefully  cherished  tradition.  No  American  writer  has  per- 
haps played  with  words  as  daringly  as  Meredith  or  expressed 
himself  as  whimsically  as  Carlyle.  There  is  in  American  speech 
and  writing  a  good  deal  of  timidity,  as  well  as  audacity,  quite 
as  much  colourlessness  as  picturesqueness.     A  British'  critic 
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wrote  somrwhere  the  other  day  of  the  "whstey-brown"  style 
of  American  c-)llo>je  professors.  Such  a  charge  is  not  dirtrtccJ 
!  gainst  too  ^reat  linguistic  daring.     A  lack  of  jjith.  of  racincss. 

II  insecure  hold  on  idiom  in  sf)mc  of  its  more  slippery  turn, 

ii.L;ht  viTv  properly  be  remarked  m  not  a  httie  American 
Anting:  in  short,  an  anxiety  to  play  safe  in  a  dangerous  game. 
riiire  is  nothmg  unnatural  in  an  association  of  boldness  and 
timiility.     Both,  however,  represent  excess.     The  discovery  of 

he  'urm  is  the  problem,  and  that  will  move  toward  a  soiu- 
tiun  as  the  standards  which  express  it  are  more  zealou.sly  and 

It'  Iligently  sought  within  the  history  and  present  practice  of 
American  English  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Non-English   Writings  I 

German,  Frenxh,  Yiddish' 

/.    German 

THE  memoirs,   poems,  and   essays,  the  books  of  travel, 
fiction,  and  science  that  have  been  written  in  the  Ger- 
man language  in  the  United  States,  are  of  greater  histor- 
ical than  literary  interest.     Their  value  consists  in  their  record 
of  human  experience,  mainly  that  of  pioneers  whose  labours 
were  devoted  to  the  present,  whose  hopes  lay  in  the  future, 
yet  whose  meditations  lingered  fondly  with  the  past.     Three 
periods  can  readily  be  distinguished :  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, m  which  religious  writing  predominated;  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  i860,  the  period  of  political  idealism;  and 
lastly,  continuous  from  i860,  what  may  be  called  the  period  of 
opportunity.     The  two  later  periods  in  many  instances  overlap. 
The  name  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  (1651-1719)  begins  the 
hterary-  as  well  as  the  historical  annals  of  the  Germans  in 
America.     Pastorius,  in  1 683  founder  of  the  first  German  settle- 
ment at  Gcrmantown.  Pennsylvania,  was  a  thorough  scholar, 
a  university  man,  trained  in  theology  and  law.     Mortified  that 
Latin  provided  a  very  inadequate  preparation  for  the  pioneer,  he 
turned  into  service  even  the  meanest  of  his  accomplishments, 
his  clean  and  stately  handwriting,  which  appears  in  most  of  the 
documents  of  the  new  colony  and  most  nobly  in  the  first  public 

■  The  language  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  Enghsh  even  more 
prevaihngly  than  their  institutions  and  their  culture.  Practically  every  written 
tongue,  however,  is  represented  by  newspapers  designed  for  the  use  and  pleasure 
of  the  vanous  language-groups  among  Americans,  although  only  German,  French, 
and  Yiddish  may  be  said  to  show  something  like  a  special  literature  of  their 
own. — The  Ediiobs. 
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protest  against  negro  slavery  on  record  in  America,  made  by 
ihf  German  Quakers  of  Germantovvn  in  1688.  Pastorius's 
fannl,anty  with  ancient  and  modem  languages  is  seen  in  his 
Ilive  or  Bccstock  {Btenenstock,  Melliotrophiim),  his  scrap-book 
ut  encyelopa^dic  learning,  in  which  historical,  statistical,  and 
geograpliical  matenals  are  mingled  with  epigrams  and  verses 
m  many  languages.  More  valuable  is  his  description  of  Penn- 
sylvania {Imstdndige  geographische  Beschreibimg  der  zu  aller- 
kizl  crfundenen  Provintz  Pennsylvania,  etc.),  a  collection  of 
otters  and  reports  sent  to  his  father  and  published  by  the 

attor  m  book  form^.    The  manuscript  verse-collections.  Volup- 
tales  Apiancz  and  DelicicB  Ilortenses  reveal  Pastorius  as  a  ciJ 
t.vator  of  bees  and  flowers.     "He  who  never  has  a  garden 
and  knows  naught  of  flowers,  and  never  looks  back  into  the 
earthly  paradise.-he  is  but  a  slave  and  serf  of  the  plough 
and  ,s  accursed,    said  Pastorius  the  teacher,  caring  not  solel^ 

or  the  progress  of  his  pupils  in  the  three  R's  or  even  in 
Latm.  and  feanng  the  engrossing  materialism  of  the  pioneer's 
existence.  ^  v"cci  & 

Contemporary  with  Pastorius.  most  quaint  and  curious. 
re  the  odes  and  theosophirl  writings  of  John  Kelpius  and 
his  mystic  brotherhood,  callc     The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness 
U.t  more  impressive  still  is  their  act  of  a^vaiting  in  the  Amer- 
ican forest  the  end  of  the  worid.  forecast  to  come  at  the  dcSe 
of  the  century  by  the  mystic  astronomer  Zimmermann.  who 
died  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  the  New  Worid  in  iIT 
No  hermit  in  the  African  desert  was  ever  more  sincere  in  ht 
flight  from  the  worid's  temptations  or  more  devout  in  his  ^m 
munion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  than  Kelpius  in  his  dingy  L"^ 
sm  T    u'  the  WissalK-ckon.  then  beyond  thf areaS 

settlement  His  anxious  soul,  shedding  a  mystic  brighLS 
upon  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness,  long  pleaded  in  vam  to  ^ 
released  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh :  "  ^ain  to  be 

Tormenting  love.  O  sweetest  pain,  delay 
O  delay  not  longer  the  blessed  day! 
Speed  on  the  time,  let  the  hour  come! 
Remember  the  covenant  graciously  sealed. 
In  faith,  to  the  whole  world  be  it  revealed'* 

'  See  Bibliography. 

'  O.U.  ,x.  Ein  vcrliebUs  Cirren  der  trostlosen  SeeU  in  der  Morgendcimme,unt. 
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There  followed  the  hymns  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
Ephrata  cloister,  led  by  Conrad  Beissel,  the  seceding  Dunker. 
His  monastery,  near  the  CocaHco  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, remains  to  this  day  the  most  interesting  architec- 
tural relic  of  eighteenth-century  sectarianism.  Beissel  wrote  a 
treatise  on  harmony,  the  first  crude  attempt  made  in  America 
to  compose  sacred  music,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  William 
Billings  published  his  New  England  Psalm  Singer.  The  chorus 
singing  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  Ephrata  was  well  reputed 
in  colonial  times,  visitors  commenting  on  "the  impressive  ca- 
dence of  the  chorals  and  hjTTins  of  the  combined  choirs, "  and 
"the  pecuhar  sweetness  and  weird  beauty  of  the  song  of  the 
sisterhood."  Hymn  books  were  printed  for  them  by  Franklin 
in  1730,  1732,  and  1736,  by  Saur  in  1739,  and  subsequently  by 
their  own  Ephrata  press,  the  most  complete  edition  being  that 
of  1766,  entitled  Das  Paradisische  Wiinderspiel.  The  hymn 
book  of  1739  {Zionitischer  Weyraiich-Hiigel  oder  Myrrhen- 
Berg)  had  already  been  a  stupendous  collection  consisting  of 
654  songs  and  an  appendix  with  38  more,  820  pages  in  all.  The 
edition  of  1766  was  even  larger,  with  441  songs  by  Beissel  alone, 
and  an  equal  number  by  others,  divided  into  songs  by  the 
brothers,  the  sisters,  and  the  laity.  All  were  asserted  to  have 
been  written  in  America  for  the  Ephrata  monastery,  though  the 
models  for  them  can  be  found  in  the  German  hymns  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  theme  of  the  amorous  soul  await- 
ing the  coming  bridegroom,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  sentimental 
pastorals  of  the  Silesian  poets,  reappear  in  these  crude  though 
well-intentioned  lyrical  effusions.  Many  other  collections 
were  published,  as  the  hymns  of  the  Schwenkf elders,  Moravians, 
and  of  other  sects  or  individuals,  but  in  form  and  content  not 
differing  essentially  from  the  types  described. 

The  most  noted  German  press  during  colonial  times  was 
that  of  Christopher  Saur,  established  in  1738  and  continuing 
for  forty  years,  the  son  of  the  same  name  succeeding  his  father. 
In  the  first  year  there  appeared  a  High  German  Calendar,  which 
became  a  very  popular  and  useful  institution,  published  an- 
nually. The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Saur  press  was  the 
Lutheran  Bible,  both  Testaments  complete,  issued  in  1743' 
As  the  preface  stated,  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  Western 

'  See  also  Book  III,  Chap.  xxix. 
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Hemisphere  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  printed  in  a  European 
language;  the  Bible  of  John   Eliot  (Cambridge,   1601-1663) 
had  been  a  translation  and  adaptation  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes.     Saur's  Ri>^ic  — ^ -^J-^--^ 
1272  pages,  was  printed  in  quarto  form,  on  paper  m'anufactured 
in  GenmantouTi  and  with  German  types  imported  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.     The  second  edition  appeared  in  1763   and 
a  third  in  1776.     Saur  also  printed  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalter  in  separate  editions,  a  large  number  of  hymn-books  for 
various  sects,  and  some  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  a  variety  of  subjects.     His  most  influential  serial 
publication  was  his  newspaper.  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvan- 
ische  Geschtcht-Schreiber,  oder  Sammlung  wichtiger  Nachrichten 
aus  dent  Natur-  und  Kirchen-Reich,  at  first  a  monthly,  finally  a 
weekly.    The  changes  in  the  title  to  Berichte,  and  to  Sammlunp 
'■wahrschemltcher"  Nachrichten,  bear  witness  to  Saur's  sense  of 
responsibility  and  his  love  of  truth.     In  1753  the  paper  had  four 
thousand  readers,  spread  over  all  the  areas  of  German  settle- 
ments, from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 

The  only  worthy  rival  of  Saur's  Germantown  newspaper  was 
that  published  by  Henry  Miller  in  PhUadelphia,  Der  Wochent- 
hche  Phtladelphische  StaatsboU,  founded  in  1762  and  continu- 
ing to  1779.     Miller  had  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience 
in  Europe,  having  plied  his  trade  in  Hamburg,  Basel,  Paris 
and  London,  and  sojourned  and  laboured  in  numerous  other 
European  centres.     Naturally  his  horizon  was  larger,  and  his 
attitude  more  objective  and  progressive  than  could  be  expected 
of  the  younger  Saur,  whose  views  were  narrowed  by  provincial 
and  sectarian  conditions,  in  which  he  had  spent  all  his  life 
Nevertheless  the  personality  of  Saur.  as  it  appear  in  his  paper." 
was  more  unpressive.  his  manner  more  intensely  serious   his 
attitude  toward  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  farmers  more  deeply  sympathetic.     Being  the  conserv- 
ative guardian  of  their  language  and  religion,  he  opposed  the 
tree  public  schools  as  too  powerful  an  assimilating  agent;  being 
a  member  of  the  non-resistant  Dunker  sect  and  the  spokesman 
or  the  sectarian  doctrines  in  general,  he  was,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary agitation  arose,  a  pacifist,  though  not  a  Tory.     Henry 
Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from  the  beginning  an  aggres- 
sive agitator  for  the  cause  of  independence  and  armed  resist- 
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ance,  as  he  had  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  free  public 
schools.  His  paper  circulated  not  anong  the  sectarians,  but 
among  the  much  larger  bodies  of  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Moravian  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  and  neighbouring  colonies. 
During  the  stormy  period  preceding  the  Revolution  Miller's 
SUuitsbote  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  most  influential 
Gennan  newspaper,  while  Saur's  Germantowner  Zeitung  de- 
clined hopelessly. 

As  many  as  thirty-eight  newspapers  printed  in  the  German 
language  appeared  between  the  years  1732  and  180 1.  Many  of 
them  had  a  very  short  life,  among  them  the  fiist  attempt,  the 
fortnightly  Philadel phische  Zeitung,  a  German  edition  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  G)pies  of  twenty-five 
of  the  thirty-eight  German  newspapers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  the  six  most  important 
among  them  an  abundant  supply  has  survived  to  testify  to  their 
character  and  circulation.  Of  Saur's  paper  about  350  issues 
are  available,  between  1739  and  1777;  of  Miller's  Staatsbote 
about  900,  published  between  1762  and  1779;  of  the  Philadel- 
phische  Cones pondenz  more  than  950,  between  1781  and  1800; 
of  the  Germantaiiner  Zeitung  (not  Saur's)  246,  between  1785 
and  1793;  of  the  Neue  Unpartheyische  Lancaster  Zeitung  465, 
between  1787  and  1800;  of  the  Xeue  Unpartheyische  Readinger 
Zeitung  about  600,  between  1789  and  1800.  To  this  list  of 
leading  papers  there  should  be  added  one  bom  very  near  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Reading  Adler,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century,  from  1796  to  191 7,  and  of  which  complete 
files  exist.  ■ 

Postbellum  newspapers  in  German  were  more  numerous 
than  German  papers  before  1780,  and  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  century,  during  the  party  strife  between  Federalists 
and  Republicans,  was  there  an  acceleration  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction in  the  German  language.  Facile  princeps  among  them 
was  the  Philadelphisclie  Carres  pondenz,  established  in  1781. 
It  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years,  though  with  many  vicissi- 
tudes. Its  best  period  was  the  first  decade  of  its  career,  when 
its  publisher,  Steiner,  secured  as  editors  the  two  Lutheran 
ministers  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunze  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth, 

'  The  statistics  in  the  alwve  paragraph  are  taken  from  the  investigations  of 
James  O.  Knauss.    See  BibUography. 
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also  well  known  as  professors  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  the 
parent  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1782  English 
papers  published  translations  from  its  news  columns,  and  in  1 788 
the  paper  had  a  considerable  number  of  readers  in  Germany 
tacts  which  support  the  reputation  of  the  editors  Kunze  and 
Hdmuth  for  having  established  a  good  news  service,  and  for 
having  wntten  the  paper  in  a  good  German  style,  which  the 
nati     German  recognized  as  his  own  language. 

J  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  belong  the  ex- 
tensive reports  and  letters  by  Lutheran  ministers  in  America  to 
the  ciiurch  s  fathers  at  home.     Thus  the  Hallesche  Nachrichten 
addressed  to  the  Lutheran  ministerium  in  Halle,   carefullv 
wnticn  with  minute  details  by  the   Rev.  Heinrich  Melchio'r 
.\hihlenberg,  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Amer-ca  and 
by  other  Lutheran  ministers,  give  us  an  authentic  picture  not 
only  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  but  also  of  pioneer  conditions  in  many  ot  the  colonies 
Similarly  the  Urlsperger  Nachrichten,  addressed  to  the  Rev  Dr' 
Samuel  Urisperger  at  Augsburg,  give  us  an  intimate  view  of 
the  Salzburgerc  of  Georgia  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  the  South.     The   Diaries  of  Moravian  Missiona- 
nes  (Brothers   Schnell,    Gottschalk.   and  Spangenberg),  who 
jMsitcd  the  frontier  settlements,  travelling  mostly  on  foot,  from 
\estem  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  through 
trackless  wastes  to  the  western  settlements  of  North  Carolina 
thence  to  the  coast,  in  1 743-1 748.  are  a  wonderful  record  of 
modest  courago  and  splendid  sacrifice.  Dark  in  colouring  is  the 
picture  drawn  by  GottUeb  Mittelberger  in  his  Reise  nach  Penn- 
sylvamen  tm  Jahr  1750  und  Riukreise  1754,  in  which  the  mis- 
fortunes of  unmigrants  on  the  sea  and  their  slavery  on  land 
;s  painted  with  terrifying  realism.     More  judicial  is  AchenwaU 
in  his  Anmerkungen  iiber  Nordamerika  (1769),  or  J   D    Schopf 
in  his  Rase  durch  einige  der  ntitllern  und  siidlichen  vereinigten 
^laatcn  .    .    .  ,„  den  Jahren  1783  und  1784.     Very  interesting 
are  the  letters  of  Hessian  soldiers,  who  fought  for  the  English 
king,  found  m  Eelking.  Schlozer's  Briefwechsel,  and  elsewhere  •  or 
the  letters  of  the  Baroness  von  Riedesel,  the  wife  of  the  Bruns- 
«^.ck  general  who  was  captured  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
Her  letters  descnbe  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  British  cam- 
"  See  Bibliography. 
VOL.  HI— 37 
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paign,  and  subsequent  to  that  the  journey  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  thence  several  times  back  and  forth  to  New  York 
in  the  expectation  of  release  from  captivity.  Among  the  mer- 
cenary soldiers  stationed  in  Canada  was  the  German  poet  J.  G. 
Seume,  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  recruiting  officers  and 
forced  into  foreign  military  service  against  his  will.  Seume's 
autobiography,  Mein  Leben,  records  his  experiences  in  America 
closing  with  1784,  and  many  of  his  best  poems  were  inspired 
during  this  period,  among  them  the  ballad  Der  Wilde,  which 
contains  the  oft-quoted  phrase  Europas  iibertiinchte  Ilqflich- 
keil,  in  antithesis  to  the  blunt  simplicity  but  genuine  hospital- 
ity of  nature's  children. 

Newspapers  in  the  German  language  declined  in  quality  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  until  the  coming  of  the  political 
refugees  of  the  thirties  and  forties,  when  increasing  numbers  of 
German  immigrants  created  a  demand  for  newspapers  in  their 
own  language.  Among  the  early  foundations  which  extended 
their  influence  beyond  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  founded  in  1834;  the  Anzeiger 
des  Westens  (St.  Louis),  in  1835;  and  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt, 
in  1836.  The  years  succeeding  the  German  revolution  of  1848- 
1849  brought  a  large  number  of  liberal  leaders  to  the  United 
States,  who  founded  new  journals  or  infused  new  life  into  the 
old,  and  aided  in  shaping  public  opinion  in  favour  of  abolition 
and  imion. 

German  travellers  in  the  United  States  became  more  fre- 
quent in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their 
books  and  stories  were  instrumental  in  accelerating  and  direct- 
ing the  tide  of  German  immigration.  Thus  Duden's  BerichU 
iiber  eine  Reise  nach  den  westlichen  Staaten  Nordamerikas  und 
einen  mehrjdhrigen  Aufenthalt  am  Missouri,  1824-27,  started 
the  great  mass  of  German  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Subsequently  pamphlets  and  books  on  Texas 
and  Wisconsin  directed  immigration  to  those  states.  To  the 
travel  literature'  of  the  earlier  periods  belong  the  books  of 
Furstenwarther  (181 8),  Gall  (1822),  Bemhard  von  Sachsen- 
Weimar  (1828),  Duden  (1829,  etc.).  Von  Raumer  (1845), 
Buttner  (1845),  Loher  (1847),  Frobel  (1853-58),  and  Busch 
(1854).      Since  then  a  host  of  others  have  appeared,  ranging 

■  See  Bibliography  for  titles. 
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fr-m  :.-.e  soe:^-  e=z   :r-^-  ^.-^ts  of   Rat.-el    (Kultur-geo- 
^7r  "^  '  r":>'^'^  -^'^^^     ^-^^^  ^'^^  Land  da-  Zuku»ft), 

,-    ,  I-  --,-,,         ^^  papular  pictonal  books  of 

Karl  Krcrtj  inc  3^^33:1!  >mnfit 

G:cre=r.n^e:u-  ^.-t:  ::a-r-  ir^rature  and  the  ever  pre- 
sent Rz:r^  or  .^.-n:.:s=e:,.-r  5.x  rnmi^nts.  there  appeared 
a  ^^^z  arraj  n:  m=:^.^  ^^  j^^ra::.-  sketches  by  German 


w-rters  ■arho  ""■"<•'  ~ 


The  laTtcT  "vs^  ssT-^r^rf 
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■i::^  by  some  also  who  had  not. 
;.,„,  .^    ,  —  .  •^^  Bamberger  in  his /I m<Tt- 

'':r^-     J:-r^     ^  "^  ^--^u-  t.-   WiUkomm-s  Europamiide 
IV-.  ^.--.  a  cfct  r^c  ^  r«r:  .t:  the  poet  Lenau's  unfor- 

.   ,      V    "    tiT^       t*  -r^*^^"-      ^'  ic>rmer  placed  a  romantic 

halo  atcct  Ete  ar  -ite  V^^  ITt--,-   ^,.i„»;^„  .u        ui         '^""^ 

^    _  -li  --^  -  T-«  «  nn.^  .i^r.t:rg  the  noble  red  man 

m  t^e  „_i.~e:   :t  -^iic-s^^rn-uai  ^.  Cooper,  and  portraying 
■  •"  ~  \  "  '         r      pi-ncsjer  ^f  -am:  compare  not  unfavourably 
T:.n  »::a:  :r:w  :,:n^  ^  -^  i«n£rtment  by  American  writers 


'ferri'DeT   irrrong 


^  :&t  Aastrian  Charles  Sealsfield 


^".;"   ^J-*^    .    ^T^'^    -    ^^  ^raseh"   'Burger  von   Nord- 

,TX:fi.^T'l^!f  ^  '-'  "^  ^^-  ^^^^-  self-reliant  types 
_  .  ..-er:^^  -.a=j:x>:%z  s?  .-trT--^.f  for  emulation  to  enthralled 
bar-T^ears-    ^:^^^  ^  -p^aBy  toad  of  Sealsfield's  de- 

Ti:r^Z  't  -"^''^  '^"^  '■-■^'^  ^^  '^^  ^^^^^  inhabitants. 
Tae  .unn  3««  _,^  .^-^^.mm.^.  has  for  its  historical  set- 
a.  ti:e  Tex2=  ^^-  :tj=5^«r.5-r,,-^  agamst  Mexican  misrule. 
Mo^an  ad^  ^u.  ^^^^  r«.-  ;r^-^.  ,  ^^w  of  Stephen  Girard's 
rr.o  .e,  -pow^  irrc  .er^-rns.  ^.-..-^c-,.-rties.     Lebensbilder  aus  der 

F  -^-tZ?-  ^--u-^e-  r^ETtr-^  Jint-tempered  Kentuckians. 
W^^^  "^  "^""^  '-^^^  squatters  and  desperadoes. 
^  .|;V  ,f  ""'""^  t  ^"^^  t?^^«^^  bfc^een  1S20-1840.  Seals- 
;":\:.l:/''"^''^  r"'"^  '  ^^-  ^"^^  ^-^  Sud^  contain  nature 
'---f^:~  woncerr:^  :ri-^  x  .^irig  -Instance  of  which  is 

p4inwX%'*^''   ""^  ^^^    ^  ^^  '^^P^^  ^ed  "The 

aPdt^^tt.?'^'?^  "  ^^^^r-urr  r^stacker.  a  great  traveUer 
UD  y-  ^'^  ^  ~  '"^^  ^~  ^"^^  -^-nenca.  Ready  to  take 
L::^.  tr  !^'"  •^'^  ^^^  -  *-"^  ^  ^y  subsistence  where 

^^«>^  ^  -^  -^...u^-ii  x=^  r.^T^T^d.  he  spent  many  yeare 
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roaming  about  aimlessly  before  he  discovered  his  ability  with 
the  pen.  He  found  friends  interested  in  his  Strcif  tind  Jagdziige 
durch  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  Nordamerikas  (1844),  and  he 
turned  to  fiction.  There  followed  rapidly  upon  one  another 
Die  Regulatoren  von  Arkansas  {1845);  Die  Flusspiraten  des 
Mississippi,  and  other  Mississippi  pictures  (1847- 1848); 
Gold,  Ein  Calijornisches  Lebensbild  {1856) — all  blending  fic- 
tion and  actual  experience.  His  most  popular  work  and  in 
many  respects  his  best,  Nach  Amerika!  Ein  Volksbuch  (1855), 
describes  the  fortunes  of  a  shipload  of  German  immigrants 
landing  at  New  Orleans  and  making  their  way  up  the  Missis- 
sippi for  permanent  settlement.  Industry  and  honesty,  after 
learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  succeed  in 
Gerstacker's  works,  while  unsteady  character  and  indolence 
are  given  stem  justice.  Gerstacker  cannot  be  accused  of 
arousing  false  hopes,  for  he  draws  with  a  realistic  pen,  and  does 
not  fail  to  emphasize  the  hardships  and  disappointments  of 
frontier  life.  His  heart  is  with  the  immigrant  rather  than 
with  the  older  settler,  against  whom  he  warns  repeatedly. 
Similarly  Otto  Ruppius  in  his  Der  Pedlar  (1857)  and  its  sequel 
Das  Vermdchtnis  des  Pedlars  (1859)  aims  to  give  a  just  view  of 
the  German  immigrant  and  refugee  in  America,  and  his  books 
deserved  their  popularity.  Friedrich  Strubberg,  who  wrote 
under  the  pen-name  Armand,  was  a  voluminous  writer  whose 
best  works  are  those  descriptive  of  the  German  frontier  settle- 
ments in  Texas,  e.  g.  Friedrichsburg,  die  Kolonie  des  deutschen 
Fiirslenvereins  in  Texas  (1867),  for  he  had  lived  there  for  many 
years,  on  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  His  Carl  Scharnhorst, 
Abenteuer  eines  deutschen  Knaben  in  Amerika  (1863)  remains 
one  of  the  most  popular  German  stories  for  boys,  while  many  of 
his  other  works  stray  widely  in  the  realm  of  fiction  without 
Baron  Munchhausen's  saving  grace  of  humour.  Balduin  Moll- 
hausen,  the  last  of  the  popular  writers  of  exotic  romances,  was 
employed  on  several  United  States  Government  exploring  ex- 
peditions in  the  Far  West  as  artist  and  topographer,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  learned  to  know  the  Western  Indians  well  and 
became  an  authority  on  the  physiography  of  sparsely  settled 
areas.  His  first  '  jcount  of  his  travels  in  1858  was  introduced 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  his  second,  three  years  later,  was 
also  of  scientific  merit,  Reisen  in  die  Felsengebirge  Nord  Amer- 
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ikas  bis  ziim  Iloch-Plateau  von  Neu-Mexiko.  Then  he  turned  to 
fiction,  fully  able  to  give  his  countless  stories  a  setting  in  Western 
,\merican  life  but  handicapped  by  a  fatal  facility  both  in 
sketching  characters  and  weaving  entertaining  plots.  The 
llalbindhuicr,  his  first  novel,  compares  favourably  with  his  later 
work.  Die  Familie  Neville  is  a  three-volume  novel  with  the 
l)ackground  of  the  Civil  War.  Das  Mormonenmadchen  (1864) 
was  a  timelj-  warning  for  European  girls  against  the  practices 
(.f  Mormon  missionaries  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  before 
governments  intervened. 

Throuj,'hout  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  mass  of  lyrics 
were  written  by  cultivated  Germans  in  the  United  States. 
They  arc  scattered  in  journals  and  booklets  and  have  only  in 
part  become  accessible  in  anthologies. '  They  sang  the  praises 
of  America,  her  political  freedom,  resources,  and  natural  beau- 
tics;  they  also  voiced  a  love  of  the  German  mother-tongue,  the 
language  of  poetry.  To  the  rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  song 
in  German  literature  they  contributed  nothing  new,  except  it 
be  an  occasional  note  of  homesickness,  the  melancholy  of  ex- 
patriation. The  following  may  serve  as  illustrations:  Franz 
Lieber  [Der  Niagara),  K.  H.  Schnauffer  {Turnermarsch),  E. 
Dorsch  {Califoniien,  1849),  J.  Dresel  (Auswanderers  Schicksal), 
J.  Guglcr  (Vaterlandslos),  H.  A.  Rattermann  ("Reimmund," 
Aphorismen  und  Agrionien),  Konrad  Krez  {An  mein  Vaterland, 
the  best  of  the  songs  of  this  type),  B.  Bruhl  ("Kara  Giorg," 
Pocsicn  des  Urwalds),  T.  KirchofT  {California,  Das  Stille  Meer), 
F.  C.  Castelhuhn  {Zweihundertjdhrige  Jubelfeier  der  deutschen 
Einwanderimg,  den  6.  Oktober,  1883).  Recent  contributors,  and 
more  modem  in  spirit  are:  Martin  Drescher  {Gedichte),  Femande 
Richter  ("Edna Fern,  "Gedichte und  Erzdhlungen),  Konrad  Nies 
(Fmikcn  Auswestlichen  PFet/ew),  a  master  of  form,  though  not  sur- 
passing G.  S.  Viereck,  whose  poems  {Niniveh  und  andre  Gedichte) 
and  prose  works  {The  House  of  theVampire,  A  Game  of  Love  and 
other  Plays,  etc.)  were  well  rendered  into  English  by  himself. 

Excellent  translations  of  American  authors  were  furnished 
by  the  poet  Udo  Brachvogel,  who  translated  the  works  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Aldrich;  by  Franz  Siller,  of  Longfellow's  poems;  by 
Eduard  Leyh.  of  Joaquin  Miller's  Arizonian.  Some  original 
dramas  performed  in  German  theatres  of  this  country    were: 

'  See  Bibliography. 
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Udo  Brachvogel's  \arciss;  E.  A.  Zundt's  Jugtirtha;  Mathilde 
Gicslcr-Annckc's  Oithono;  P.  J.  Reusz's  Tippo  Saib,  and  others; 
K.  Lorcnz's  Das  Schandmal  (a  tragedy  based  on  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  Letter);  V.  Precht's  Jakob  Leislcr;  A.  Schafmeyer's 
Ehrlichc  Menschen;  Wilhelni  Mailer's  Festspiel,  Im  gelobten 
Lande  Amerika,  and  Ein  lateinischer  Bauer. 

AjTiong  writers  of  novels  Reinhold  Solger  gave  great  prom- 
ise in  his  Anton  in  Amerika,  but  an  early  death  ended  his 
career.  L.  A.  Wollenweber,  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Demokrat,  wrote  sketches  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man life.  Udo  Brachvogel's  Kbnig  Korn  is  a  picture  of  West- 
cm  farm  life.  Mediocre  sketches  such  as  those  of  Sttirenburg 
(Klein  Deutschland)  or  J.  Rittig  {Federzeichniingen  atis  dent  ameri- 
kanischen  Stadtleben)  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Max  Arlberg 
wrote  a  socialistic  novel  called  Joseph  Freijeld.  R.  Puchner's 
A  nna  Ruland  and  H.  Bertsch's  Die  Geschwister,  or  Bob  der  Son- 
derling,  are  worthy  of  mention  in  a  list  that  might  be  prolonged. 
Among  vary  recent  works  Bemhard  Kellermann's  Der  Tunnel 
(1913),  a  fantastic  dream  of  tunnelling  the  Atlantic,  seems  to 
indicate  some  experience  or  residence  in  the  United  States. 

The  distinction  of  having  been  the  master  of  German  prose 
in  America  belongs  to  the  brilliant  Robert  Reitzel  (i  849-1 898). 
He  is  of  the  type  of  the  lyrical  poets  and  essayists  who  arose 
in  Germany  during  the  eighties,  like  the  brothers  Hart,  Amo 
Holz,  and  Karl  Henckell,  the  last  of  whom  Reitzel  often  men- 
tions as  his  personal  friend.  Like  these  modern  ' '  Sturmer  und 
Dranger,"  Reitzel  defies  arbitrary  power,  loves  truth  even  to 
a  pose;  he  is  the  herald  of  a  new  socialistic  age,  a  spokesman 
for  the  submerged  class,  the  proletariat.  Yet  the  most  fas- 
cinating subject  of  his  clear  and  sparkling  prose  is  his  own  ego- 
centric personality,  a  characteristic  of  the  poet  Heine,  whose 
influence  upon  Reitzel  is  obvious.  Reitzel's  self-portraiture  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  Abenteuer  eines  Criinen,  the  story 
of  his  life,  including  his  initial  hardships  in  America,  when  the 
grinding  wheel  of  fortune  made  a  tramp  of  him.  But  even  as 
an  outcast  he  keenly  felt  the  poetry  of  existence: 

Ich  lobe  mir  das  Leben, 
Juhei!  als  Vagabund, 
Mich  drucken  keine  Sorgen; 
Frei  bin  ich  alle  Stund; 
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Die  Erdc  ist  mcin  Lager, 
Der  Himmel  ist  mcin  Dach . 
Und  mit  den  Vog'lein  word'  ich 
Dos  morgens  wieder  wa*.;]. 

Rescued  from  despair  by  a  German  minister  in  Baltimore,  he 
con.pleted  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry  already  bej^un 
abroad,  and  he  soon  accepted  a  charge.  But  fortune  again 
tirned  aj,'ainst  him,  when  the  congregation  recognized  in  him 
a  freetliinker.  Once  more  a  wanderer,  he  lectured  for  some 
years  and  in  many  places,  until  he  finally  found  liberal  friends 
in  Detroit  who  supplied  the  means  in  i .  -4  for  his  favourite  wish, 
a  weekly  literary  paper.  This  he  named  Der  arme  Teujel,  and 
into  it  he  poured  his  soul  for  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of 
his  life.  A  kindred  spirit,  the  poet  Martin  Drescher,  collected 
some  of  his  writings  in  Mein  Buck  (1900);  a  larger  collection 
was  published  in  a  limited  edition  soon  after  by  the  Reitzel 
Club  of  Detroit,  under  the  title  Des  armen  Teufel  gesammelte 
Schrijten.  Reitzel 's  poems  are  hardly  less  noteworthy  for  their 
form  than  his  prose.  They  betray  an  influence  of  Heine  and 
Xietzsche.  though  not  sufficient  to  obscure  a  style  of  his  own. 

Dialect  literature  has  been  popular  with  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica for  its  humorous  elemen.  mainly.     We  find  low  German 
dialects  in  the  works  of  Lafrentz  and  Bomemann,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  of  Plattdeutsch  in  Cari  Munter's  Nu  sund 
'ci  in  Amerika.    Dietzsch,  Heerbrandt,  and  Burkle  have  imi- 
tated high  German  dialects,  the  first-named  that  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, the  latter  two  the  Swabian  speech.     The  Hessian 
dialect  appears  in  a  most  amusing  little  book  by  Georg  Asmus. 
called  Amerikanisches  Skizzebiichelche,  Eine  Epistel  in  Versen, 
in  which  an  immigrant  of  little  cultivation  but  considerable 
native  wit  writes  home  to  his  uncle  about  the  strange  things  that 
l-.appened  to  him  in  America  (1874).    The  method  of  mingling 
broken  English  with  German  dialect  to  heighten  thecomical  effect 
wasused  byAsmusand  alsohyKarlAdleT  (MundarltichHeiteres), 
but  the  greatest  popular  success  in  this  department  was  achieved 
by  the  American  writer  Charies  Godfrey  Leland'  in  his  Hans 
Brcitmann's  Ballads,  a  caricature  that  has  often  been  wrongly 
taken  as  a  truthful  picture  of  existing  conditions— just  as  Ir- 
■  See  Book  III,  Chap.  ix. 
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vine's  Knickerbocker  History  has  been  of  Dutch  New  York, 
Sumctinies  Brcitmann's  Ballads  are  erroneously  jjlaced  under 
the  head  of  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  literature. 

The  so  lalled  Pennsylvania  German  for  Dutch)  dialect  is  a 
spcecli-fnnn  based  upon  South-German  dialects  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  upon  which  English  speech-forms  were  grafted. 
Since  t!ie  German  immigrants  of  the  eighteenth  century  came 

mostly  from  the  Palatinatoand  the  Upper  Rhinecountry.thedia- 
lect  of  those  sections  prevailed  in  their  daily  intercourse  among 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  and  neighbouring  provinces. 
Being  in  constant  contact  also  with  English-speaking  people, 
an  Kii;,'lish  word-stock,  especially  of  objects  and  aflairs  new  to 
them,  was  imposed  upon  their  dialect,  while  contact  with 
modern  literary  German  of  the  nineteenth  century  practically 
ceased.  Pennsylvania  German,  being  isolated,  had  an  inde- 
pendent growth,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  philolo- 
gist." Its  tendency,  as  time  goes  on,  is  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer  the  English  language  until  German  disappears.  Though 
the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  undoubtedly  assumed  definite 
form  much  earlier,  written  records  of  it  did  not  appear  before 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  prominent 
name  among  the  poets  who  wrote  in  the  dialect  is  that  of 
Henry  Harbaugh,  a  collection  of  whose  poems  was  published 
posthumously  in  1870,  under  the  title  Ilarbaugh's  Ilarfe. 
Most  of  his  poems  appeared  also  in  English  translations  by  the 
poet,  such  as  his  much  appreciated  verses  on  The  Old  School- 
house  on  the  Creek,  beginning : 

Today  it  is  just  twenty  years 

Since  I  began  to  roam : 
Now,  safely  back,  I  stand  once  more. 
Before  the  quaint  old  school-house  door, 

Close  by  my  father's  home. 

In  Pennsylvania  German : 

Heit  is's  'xactly  zwanzig  Johr, 

Dasz  ich  bin  o\v\ve  naus : 

Nau  bin  ich  widder  lewig  z'rick 

Un  schteh  am  Schulhaus  an  d'r  Krick, 

Juscht  neekscht  an's  Dady  Ilaus. 

•  See  Bibliography  for  grammars  and  literature  of  the  dialect. 
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The  elegiac  note  also  prevails  in  the  ix)cms  Ileemueh,  Der  alte 
Feicrheerd,  Die  alt  Miehl.     We  arc  reminded  of  the  homely 

iiriplicity  and  tender  pathos  of  the  dialect  poet  of  the  Black 
Forest.  J.  P.  Hebel  (Alemannische  Gedkhte),  as  we  listen  Ut 
llarbau^'h's  Das  Krischkindel  (Santa  Claus).  Busch  mid  Schtedel 
(Town  and  Country),  Der  Kerche^attR  in  alter  Zcit  (GoinR  to 
church  in  the  old  time),  Will  widder  Buwele  sei  (I  want  to  be 
a  boy  again).  Two  collections  of  Pennsylvania  German  folk- 
songs were  published  by  Henry  L,  Fisher,  entitled;  '.v  alt 
Marik-IIans  mittes  in  d'r  Schtadt,  and  Kurzuril  und  Zeitjertreib 
mldcr  Pcmsylfanisch-deutsche  Folkslieder.  This  anthology  and 
the  more  recent  collection  of  prose  and  verse  in  two  volumes 
by  Daniel  Miller  furnish  pleasing  pictures  of  country-  life, 
ioyfnl  frolics,  huskings.  apple-butter  and  quilting  parties; 
they  playfully  ridicule  ministerial  plights  and  difficulties,  and 
tliL'  follies  of  superstition.  Some  of  the  prose  tales  are  trace- 
a!)le  to  sources  many  generations  back  in  Swabia  and  the 
Rhineland,  but  in  the  new  setting  they  receive  a  renewed 
charm.  The  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  literature  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  quaint  and  original  contribution  of  the 
older  German  immigrations,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  com- 
prehensive anthology  has  as  yet  appeared  The  stories  in 
Eii-lish  by  Elsie  Singmaster  Lewars  are  far  more  artistic  and 
trustworthy  depictions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  than  the 
l)scudo-realistic  fictions  of  Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin. 

The  most  valuable  writing  done  by  Germans  in  the  United 
States  has  been  their  scholarly  work,  historical,  autobio- 
j^raphical,  and  scientific.  Works  of  this  class  have  generally 
been  published  in  English  and  therefore  do  not  properly  belong 
to  a  sketch  of  the  literature  written  in  German.  They  are 
books  of  specialists:  E.  W.  Hilgard  on  soils,  A.  A.  Michelson 
(Nobel  prize  winner)  in  physics,  Paul  Haupt  and  F.  Hirth 
on  Oriental  languages,  Drs.  Jacobi  and  Meyer  in  medical  re- 
search, B.  E.  Femow  on  scientific  forestry,  Paul  Carus  as  editor 
of  The  Open  Court  and  The  Alonist,  Kuno  Francke  in  German 
literature,  and  a  group  of  other  scholars  bom  in  Germany  who 
held  chairs  in  American  universities  and  gained  a  wider  hearing 
through  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  their  books.  Two  of 
tiiCuulcst  Germans  who  came  to  this  country  before  1830,  Karl 
FoUen  and  Francis  Lieber,  in  their  mature  works  used  the 
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lan^mage  of  their  adopted  country,  Follen  in  his  essays  and 
sermons,  Lieber  in  his  literary  essays  and  books  on  political 
science.     We  can  observe  this  tendency  even  earlier,  in  Baron 
vSteubcn's  Regulations  jor  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Troops 
oj  the  United  States,  published  in  1779  and  reprinted  many 
times  for  use  at  West  Point.     Others  published  in  both  lan- 
Kuaj,'cs,  notably  Carl  Schurz,  whose  widely-read  Reminiscence' 
were  first  written  in  German,  but  whose  speeches  (with  many 
exceptions),  reports,  and  essays  appeared  mostly  in  English." 
The  Memoirs  of  Gustav  Koerner  are  a  fit  companion  piece  to 
the  autobiography  of  Carl  Schurz,  since  they  amplify  the 
account  of  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  between  1835  and 
1865,  and  particularly  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party.     In 
the  historical  field  the  crown  of  achievement  belongs  to  Her- 
mann von  Hoist,  whose  work  on  the  constitutional  and  political 
history  of  the  United  States  is  generally  conceded  to  be  authori- 
tative.    It  was  written  during  the  period  of  his  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  published  in  sections  under 
the  general  title  Verjassung  und  Demokratie  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.     Unfortunately  the  English  translation 
is  too  literal  and  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  virile  style 
of  the  original.    Hugo  Miinsterberg  in  his  Die  Amerikaner 
{American  Traits,  etc.),  gave  a  view  of  America  from  the 
psychologist's  standpoint,  a  book  comparable  to  the  works  of 
l^e  Tocqueville  and  Bryce  for  its  critical  and  sympathetic 
treatment.     An  historical  work  of  merit,  though  little  known 
(the  poor  translation  is  perhaps  partly  responsible),  is  that  of 
Therese  von  Jakob  ("Talvj ").  the  wife  of  the  American  Orien- 
talist Edward  Robinson,  entitled  Ceschichte  der  Colonisation 
von  Neu-England,  1607-1692.     Nach  den  C  ellen  beatbeitet.    In 
its  wisely  restricted  field  it  is  not  surpassed.     Among  the  many 
valuable  memoirs  that  have  been  written  by  Germans  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
wc  should  not  forget  the  reminiscences  of  Hans  Kudlich.  the 
emancipator  of  the  serfs  in  Austria,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government  of  1849  in  the  Pala- 
tituite.     Others  of  interest  are  Aus  zwei  Weltteilen,  by  Marie 
Hansen-Taylor    (wife    of  Bayard  Taylor');    Memoiren  einer 

'  Sec  Bibliography  for  exact  references  to  biographical  works 
'  See  Book  III,  Chap.  X. 
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Fratt  aus  dent  badisch-pjalzischen  Feldztige  by  Mathilde 
(jiesler-Anneke,  the  ardent  woman  suffragist ;  Ldnger  als  ein 
Menschatlebcn  in  Missouri,  b-  Gert  Gobel ;  and  similarly  auto- 
biographical writings  of  F  inch  Mtinch,  Philip  SchafT.  H. 
Bornstcin,  and  Carl  Heinz«  Pioneers  in  the  search  for  his- 
torical records  of  the  Germa.. ;  m  the  United  States  were  Fried- 
rich  Kapp,  Oswald  Seidensticker,  and  H.  A.  Rattermaim.  the 
authors  of  many  instructive  monographs. 

A  concluding  paragraph  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
stitution which  in  German-speaking  communities  upholds  the 
standard  of  the  spoken  language— the  theatre.     The  German 
drama  has  been  performed  in  the  original  language  continuously 
in  N'ew  York  City  since  1853,  though  the  beginnings  go  back 
as  far  as  1840  or  earlier.     When  in  1866  Dawison,  the  greatest 
(k'rnian  actor  of  his  day,  came  to  the  United  States  he  received 
offers  from  two  rival  German  theatres  in  New  York.     He 
accepted   an    extraordinarily    liberal   inducement   from    the 
manager  of  the  Stadttheater,  Otto  Hoym,  who  for  ten  years 
was  the  leader  in  German  theatrical  ventures.     Dawison's 
Krcat  roles  were  Wallenstein,  Franz  Moor,  Othello,  wShylock, 
an<i  Hamlet,  and  the  reputation  that  he  established  was  not 
clouded  by  the  successes  of  many  subsequent  visiting  stars. 
Alter  Hoym's  retirement  Adolf  Neuendorf! ,  a  man  of  high  ideals, 
founded  the  Germania  Theater,  beginning  in  1872.     He  im- 
ported a  stock  company  of  superior  talent,  including  Heinrich 
t^onricd.  Leon  Wachsner,  and  Mathilde  Cottrelly,  all  three 
de>tined  to  become  prominent  also  as  managers.     Conried  had  a 
period  of  very  great  popularity  in  the  rdles  of  Franz  Moor,  Mor- 
timer, Just,  Gringoire,  and  Dr.  Klaus.   In  1 879-1 880  the  Thalia 
Theater  was  opened  as  a  rival  to  the  Germania,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  both  theatres  played  to  crowded  houses, 
thanks  to  the  high  tide  of  German  immigration  in  the  early 
eighties.    No  expense  was  spared  by  the  rivals  in  their  efforts 
to  offer  superior  attractions.     Kari  Sontag  was  the  star  of  first 
magnitude  at  the  Germania,  Marie  Geistinger  at  the  Thalia. 
At  this  period  the  classical  German  drama,  the  comedy,  the 
tarce,  the  operetta  were  all  performed  with  popular  and  artistic 
success.    Then  Neuendorff  ventured  too  far.     He  left  a  theatre 
u-ith  a  seating  capacity  of  three  thousand  and  leased  Wallack's 
"n  Broadway ,  then  the  largest  and  finest  theatre  available. 
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He  also  entered  into  an  expensive  contract  with  the  actor 
Haase,  who  proved  a  disappointment  on  this  his  second  visit. 
Moreover,  the  popularity  of  Marie  Gcistinger  stood  in  his  way. 
Xever  before  or  after  was  there  such  a  favourite  in  the  German 
tlieatres.  Her  versatility  was  marvellous.  She  could  fascinate 
with  her  singing  in  light  operas,  Der  Seekadet  or  Die  schone 
Calatcv.  and  on  a  succeeding  night  thrill  an  audience  with  her 
Kaniclii'udama  or  some  other  tragic  r61e.  Neuendorflf  deplored 
the  fact  that  she  was  too  willing  to  yield  to  the  popular  taste  for 
musical  comedy,  and  that  her  great  influence  was  leading  New 
\'c)rk  audiences  away  from  the  classical  drama.  But  the  im- 
pending failure  of  Neuendorflf  was  also  in  part  his  own  fault, 
for  he  and  the  rival  Thalia  Theater  had  perverted  the  taste  and 
increased  the  expectations  of  theatre-goers  with  an  extravagant 
array  of  stars,  speculating  upon  their  curiosity  and  eagerness 
for  the  new  and  sensational.  Both  theatres  were  obliged  to 
close  their  doors  in  spite  of  many  striking  successes.  The  next 
leader  among  theatrical  managers  was  Gustav  Amberg,  who 
took  over  the  Thalia,  and  subsequently  in  1888  founded  what 
was  long  the  home  of  the  German  drama  in  New  York,  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre.  Amberg  started  with  a  stock  company 
of  very  indifferent  merit.  They  could  not  play  up  to  the  stars 
fGiiste)  whom  he  occasionally  invited.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1887  1888  he  presented  a  "Gastspiel" 
which  has  probably  not  been  suqjassed  in  the  history  of  the 
German  stage  in  America.  It  was  the  double-star  cast  of 
Barnay  and  Possart,  when  Bamay  appeared  in  the  r61es  of 
Hamlet,  Uriel  Acosta,  Karl  Moor,  Wallenstein,  Tell,  and  Bolz, 
with  Possart  as  Polonius,  De  Sylva,  Franz  Moor,  Buttler, 
Ge.ssler,  and  Schmock. 

A  step  forward  was  made  in  the  history  of  the  German  stage 
in  New  York  when  Hcinrich  Conried  in  1893,  on  the  invitation 
of  Henry  Steinway,  assumed  control  of  the  Irving  Place  Thea- 
tre. Deeply  impressed  with  the  failures,  both  financial  and 
artistic,  which  the  starring  system  had  produced,  and  an  inter- 
ested witness  of  the  reforms  which  the  Meininger  company  of 
players  had  brought  about  in  Germany,  Conried  proceeded  to 
build  up  a  well-matched  company  of  resident  players,  whose 
aim  was  not  individual  display  of  talent  but  an  harmonious 
ensemble  with  the  purpose  of  iatearpreting  the  genius  of  the 
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dramatic  poet.  It  was  several  seasons  before  he  had  a  com- 
pany that  could  play  together  well  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and 
one  large  or  versatile  enough  to  vary  classical  drama  with 
comedy  and  farce  and  even  operetta  in  order  to  guard  against 
annual  deficits.  A  place  had  to  be  won  also  for  the  modem 
drama,  which  was  obstructed  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  classical 
drama,  by  the  indifference  but  by  the  hostility  of  the  general 
public.  Conried's  theatre  for  many  years  remained  an  cxami)lc 
and  inspiration  for  all  the  German  theatres  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  influence  did  not  stop  there.  It  was  used  by  critics  of 
tlie  American  stage  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  propagation  of 
certain  reforms,  particularly  against  the  starring  system.  It 
is  wt'Il-known  that  Conried's  success  with  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre  brought  him  the  appointment  to  the  managership  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  but  this  was  not  his  greatest  ambition. 
We  learn  from  Winthrop  Ames  in  his  account  of  the  New 
Theatre, '  that  it  was  Conried's  great  aim  to  help  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  national  American  theatre,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  resident  stock  company,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would 
have  been  logically  its  first  manager.  With  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  on  his  hands,  Conried  was  obliged  to  neglect  his  German 
theatre  company,  and  as  a  result  it  declined  steadily  until  he 
gave  it  up  in  1907.  There  followed  a  meteoric  rise  under  the 
management  of  Maurice  Baumfeld.  and  then  varying  fortunes 
under  different  heads,  but  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  never  re- 
gained its  important  position  of  influence. 

Second  to  New  York  was  the  German  theatre  of  Milwaukee. 
Beginning  in  the  fifties  with  amateurish  performances,  good 
traditions  were  established  with  the  Stadttheater  in  1868. 
The  same  struggle  to  maintain  the  classical  drama  along  with 
the  more  popular  and  financially  more  successful  comedy  and 
farce  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Milwaukee 
German  theatre.  Later  the  engagement  of  too  many  stars 
here  also  brought  about  an  overstimulation  and  a  perversion 
of  tastf.  The  stock  company  system  rescued  the  situation 
under  the  management  of  Ri^Iiard,  Welb,  and  Wachsncr,  1884- 
1890.  Richard  subsequently  managed  a  German  theatre  in 
Chicago,  Welb  in  St.  Louis.  A  new  home  was  provided  in  Mil- 
waukee in  i8q5  by  F.  Papst.  and  in  this  well-equipped  play- 

'  See  Bibliography. 
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house,   under  the  able  management  of  Leon  Wachsner,  the 
stoik  eom{)any  developed  an  artistic  ensemble  during  some 
seasons  not  inferior  to  Conried's  best.     As  at  the  Irving  Place 
Thiatre,  stars  were  not  altogether  banished,  and  visits  were 
welcomed  from  Sonnenthal,  Kainz,  and  A^-nes  Sorma,  but  they 
wore  introduced  toward  the  end  of  the  season.     A  just  local 
pride  has  been  felt  by  Milwaukians  in  their  German  theatre, 
as  is  shown  by  the  payment  of  heavy  annual  deficits  incurred 
to  keep  the  standard  high.     Many  other  cities  with  large  Ger- 
man pojjulations,  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, have  had  German  theatres  intermittently,  with  the 
same  history :  early  amateur  beginnmj^'s,  then  professional  play- 
ers and  the  star  system  until  some  skilful  manager  brought 
together  a  company  of  resident  actors.     A  very  promising 
foundation  was  the   Deut.sches  Theater  of  Philadelphia,  for 
which  a  handsome  Lome  was  built  in  1906  and  successfully 
maintained  for  several  seasons,  until  it  yielded,  like  so  many 
other  noble  theatrical  ventures,  to  the  pressure  of  deficits  in- 
evitable in  the  history  of  high-class  theatres. 


//.     French 

To  furnish  an  account  of  the  French  literature  of  Louisiana 
is  not  a  simple  task.  The  facts  that  are  known  concerning  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  writers,  particularly  in  the  early  periods, 
are  few  or  none.  Nor  is  there  any  complete  collection  of  the 
works  whicn  comprise  this  literature;  unique  copies  of  impor- 
tant books  repose  in  private  libraries,  or  lie  moulding  in  the 
cellars  of  old  Creole  homes. 

The  beginnings  of  I.x)uisiana  were  wholly  French.  The 
colony  was  founded  by  Iberville  at  Biloxi.  in  1699.  The  im- 
migrants during  the  following  century  were  for  the  most  part 
well-bred,  and  spoke  the  best  French;  during  that  century  it 
w^as  customary  for  the  more  favoured  sons  to  return  to  France 
for  their  education,  so  that  the  colony  kept  fairly  abreast  of 
the  parent  civilization.  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1762, 
and  although  Spanish  thus  became  the  official  tongue,  French 
continued  as  the  language  of  society.  When  the  territory 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  18(^3,  French  was 
still  almost   universally  spoken.      Not   until    the   middle  of 
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thi'    nineteenth    century    was    English    the    more    generally 
fnijilnycd. 

Under  French  rule  the  only  literature  produced  consisted 
of  official  accounts  like  the  journal  of  Penicault,  or  the  Mcm- 
oire  des  uesociants  et  habitants  de  la  Lotiisiane  stir  I'eiruement 
dit  2g  octobre,  1768,  by  Lafrcnicrc  et  Caresse,  of  interest  chiefly 
to  historians.  Under  the  Spaniards  only  a  few  pieces  of  any 
significance  were  written,  and  they  uninspired,  being  altogether 
in  the  prevailing  French  mode.  Julicn  Poydras.  a  wealthy 
planter,  published  at  New  Orleans  in  1779  an  epic  poem  on 
La  Prise  du  Morne  du  Bdton-Rouge  par  Monsrigneur  de  Calvez. 
Hcniuin  Duvallon.  a  refugee  from  Santo  Domingo,  oflfered  in 
iHoi  a  Reciieil  de  Poesies  d'un  Colon  de  Saint-Domingtie,  of 
wliit  h  Le  Colon  Voyageur  is  the  best  specimen. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of  1812  that  letters  really 
flourished  in  French  Louisiana.  The  contentment  and  pro- 
sperity that  filled  the  forty  years  between  1820  and  i860  en- 
rouragcd  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  and  in  some  respects  a 
mtive  literature,  comprising  plays,  novels,  and  poems. 

The  first  drama  written  in  Louisiana  took  a  native  theme. 
Pomha-IIoumma  was  composed  by  Le  Blanc  de  Villeneufve  at 
I  lie  a-c  of  seventy-eight,  being  based  upon  an  Indian  stor>'  he 
:a>l  heard  fifty  years  before  while  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment among  the  Tchactas  (Choctaws).  It  is  a  tragedy  in  the 
: :;nnliar  Alexandrines,  and  it  observes  the  unities.  It  was 
v.ritten,  says  the  author,  to  vindicate  the  noble  character  of 

Indian.     The  manner  is  that  of  Corneille;  indeed,  the  play 


:.  ik'Iit  well  be  called  a  Louisiana  Cid. 
his  warriors  thus: 


i^'C** 


The  old  chief  addresses 


Augustcs  descendants  d'un  peuple  sans  pareil, 
Tres  illustres  enfants  des  enfants  du  Soleil. 

The  best  dramatist  produced  by  Louisiana  was  Placide 
Cam  .nK'e,  who  wrote  between  1 839  and  1 860.  He  was  educated 
in  Xew  Orleans,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
iiroetdr  of  opera  and  a  journalist  of  some  note;  he  edited  La 
Lorgnette,  L Entr'acte,  Courrier,  V Impartial,  Le  Courrier  Fran- 
iais,  Le  Sud,  La  Renaissance,  L'Epoque,  and  L'Abeille,  the 
hist-named,  founded  in  1827,  being  the  first  French  daily  news- 
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paper  pul)lishe(l  in  the  United  States.  His  pbys  followed  the 
French  romantic  tradition,  and  were  extremely  popular  because 
of  tlicir  gaiety  and  enthusiasm.  The  best  known  are  ^ki  ptti 
gagnc  ( 1S49).  l.c  Comtede  Carmagnola  (1H56).  Grand d'Espagnt, 
Gustoii  dc  Siiuit-Elme  (1840).  Le  Maudtt  Passeport  (1839), 
Don  Jiuin  on  line  histoire  sous  CharUs-Quitil  (1849),  Le  Comlt 
de  Monte  Clnisto  (1848),  and  L Ambassadeur  d' Autriche. 

Canongc  shares  with  Lussan,  Dugu^.  Ttstut,  and  others  the 
honour  of  creating  an  indigenous  drama  based  on  loeal  history 
and  manners.  Both  he  and  Lussan  treated  a  famous  crisis  in 
colniiial  history,  the  Revolution  of  17^)8.  in  which  leading 
Frenih  colonists  unsiiccessf'.illy  opposed  the  accession  of  the 
nrw  Spanish  governor  and  were  led  to  execution.  PIa>s  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects  found  eager  audiences  from  about 
1840  on  to  the  Civil  War.  In  1836  Charles  Gayarr6  had  pub- 
lisiied  his  Esnii  llistorique,  which  was  widely  read  and  which 
led  the  ima^'inatior,s  of  many  back  to  the  past.  A.  Lussan 
'' ised  his  play,  I.cs  Martyrs  de  la  Louisiane  (1839),  directly 
upon  the  account  of  the  Revolu'ion  which  Gayarre  had  so 
drarr  atically  rendered.  The  play  is  conceived  somewhat  in 
the  >int  of  Vi(  tor  Hugo;  it  is  in  verse,  in  five  acts,  and  is 
de>"  Ufl  to  the  martyrs  of  ij^k;  Very  little  is  known  of 
!-'  b  life      Canonge's  play  on   the  Revolution  of   1768. 

•'-  =««•  et  t.spagiie  ^1850),  follows  history  less  clo5cIj,  .icw 
»i  ntic  characters  being  introduf  ed  10  hc-ighten  '  nd  compli- 
\at  ic  effect.  It  is  based  not  on  (iayarr^-'s  book  but  on  a 
no  Lotiimna,  written  by  Garreau  and  published  in  La 
Re  \ouis  tnaise  in  1845.  The  play  is  in  prose,  in  four  acts, 
ar  I''  .'ue  wrot«  m  1852  a  tragedy  called  Mila  ou  la  Mart 
de  iM  Still  The  action  takes  place  in  Texas,  and  the  chief 
chara?  te'  ;r  La  Salle,  his  Indian  bride  Mila,  and  their 
mur  it  adversary,  Liotot.     It  is  not  known  whether  the 

pie*  e  w  ver  staged.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Vol- 
taire, written  in  regular  verse,  and  furnished  with  a  chorus. 
The  author  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1821.  He  studied  in 
Paris,  returning  to  Louisiana  in  1846.  He  edited  L'Orlcanais 
for  a  while,  and  for  a  period  was  president  of  Jefferson  College, 
in  Saint-Jaccjues  parish  He  wrote  one  other  historical  drama, 
Cygne  on  Min^o,  highly  i)raised  in  its  day.  P.  P6rennes,  whose 
tragedy  in  verse,  Giialinwzin  ou  le  Dernier  Jour  de  I'Empirt 
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.1/*'.;:.  ,':'f  i-ijii  iKiiii  -rxi  -^.j  rcinqucst  of  Mexico  by  the 
SpuruiT.s.  -lo-mtttf  ■^-  ia.-i's  i«-cr,  inspiri-d  to  write  his  play 
dun-.g  a  ■r..-!  tin  inn:^^  --^frtun-  venerable  niirs  in  Mexico;  in 
reuli-.y  he  v^  :nl-j  -r-.»nru  :^cr  zbi  Cuc!:mo:!r.  of  M.  Madrid. 
Ahtch  'zMi  acc»-ir«i  .tt  -.irw  F-enr.h  sta^^e  as  early  as  1828. 
LiUrm::^  lu  y-u^nc-^  :v^  i,  yrysirre  by  the  novelist 
.VJ:"r.-i  Mcrr.«-  iiiirtia^  ■;:«  rr»-ritinr.£-d  here.  Victor  Sejour,  the 
irx"  atiit.  :::rt:ti:ra.  r»:r-:  rr  _.Tiisu,r,i  does  not  call  for  treatment, 
^trvt^  he  "eft  tite  V-irriC  Scxriv.  i,-  ^~-  ^.^fy  ^^^ 

"  e  n..'.-«{  :w»ftr  X5  rr.soc-?T^  hetwt-en  i>45  and  the  Civil 
U'd-    h:env  - :  p.cuiiir  mi^i.ar»£>j-  vnce  Z^  J?r:  ;/<•  Loiiisiauaise, 


L< 


i»rs  Ltiuurucncjir: 


VnHcXtc.  and  L'Echo  Xalioml, 


"T.  se  :es:..et  ns  ir»  :3.-^  i-  int-c-esr-ni:  n.ine.  In  this  period 
thc-e  *i5  i.  iemarcii  3rr  irscmri^  u.c>  and  stories  of  Louisiana 

.:c  is  ir:--es^s  -^e  ?:»I«-Tw-iijr  trJic^  announced  by  La  Reiiie 
L:u:  i^n,::  v.  .T-aro-pf  £ar  j^iarj  or.'  tucs  de  id  Souielle-Orleans, 
;..'  an    :  :«fa.:   i^i:;'-!?^.    I  w   FanrUk  Creok;  Or  et  Fan^e, 

'J  •r^t's  -tJV«Pw  '.r^cs  ~''iirrvsLVi'<  Louisiana,  ihe  source  oi 
Car.oc--  i  r-ic«i.ifff— 3K-.it  urnvehred  in  2>5  Veiilecs  Louisian- 
c.  e:  :n  i  "4^.     Ti  i  i.Tr^  i3i:  7^-Injes^^.  thouirh  the  style  is  clear 

--  i  :ne  ~^z.-.i~r  -xxri  ^ssr^m^  Uicrcau  was  \-irtuaIly  the  first 
n.  vc--_-t  to  irzarrc  x  -?-r-=tr:i.Tr  nf  coionial  Louisiana. 

Charles  .  istmr.  rriK  nf :::!«  th.ts:  Trrolific  of  w-riters.  author  of 
/'.'r-'-jr.-  L^t.-^uT-r^  Of  tf  Xntoniir-CHecr.s.  and  of  several  vol- 
ar e^  t  -»:.eTr-<  i-.:  sa---r-s~:3ita'  cc  Lf5  IVii'AV,^  Louisianaises, 
■^v-ii  thr-<  histrmru;  3jr<^'»iK  Sairj-Dcrts.  Calisio.  and  Le 
J  >-;£j  Si.*mtfw  TiCT  w-iT?  Tr-.->dured  to  til  space  in  his 
~.  .,-.i2ir.e^  -±siv  iTi  Inci:  l-v«iiM  r>irn:.x>sed.  and  often  forced  in 
u-^zx^  in:  ^Tmmtsir.  T.t:  tjifn-  ane  eloquent,  and  rich  in 
L  ui-'uKUi  :..re.  "S^arte  tajirr^  art  hcrrc^wed  from  Gayarre;  in 
i  .ili.^  i  :.-n^  iiur-ts^.'tr  ?e^-ini.  wT„h  ihc  words  •'Comme  le  dis- 
.V.:  Cnar-.e<  '^ayur-^  S^z/tz -J/rr;;,^  1S45.  recounts  the  ad- 
•.  n-.tins  :i  -JiK  'J!iK-i-ii;s^  jiKaiercan  de  Saint-Denis  in  New 
M-xii-  -rhxrittr  itt  hi.-  :r*-tn-  sen:  by  C»ovemor  Cadillac  of 
L  iii^iasi  t  :=  -ntn  ir  11?^  3umT^l•;i^  nf  trade,  and  where  he  falls 
■r.  I.yre  wr-Ji  .l-uvia.  -^  -.-r-rT,.-r  s  di.u?hter.  and  fights  a  duel 
■  r  ixT  Coizstu  :  Vn  >  m  c5--tracirdir^->-  tale.  The  scene 
:-  hiti  x:  Carr:il:.:n. 


■  i  7UZ-:  of  New  Orleans.  Sophie  de 
rr-nu-^rec.  is  brjtally  treated  by  her 
Trnxn.     Ht  struck  her  one  day,  and 
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bolii'vcs  \w  has  killed  hir.  She  smuKKli'^^  htTsclf  out  of  the 
palace  and  comes  to  Louisiana  under  the  name  of  Calisto.  She 
hears  of  the  death  ( f  Alexis,  and  marric-<  a  young  Frenchman, 
the  Chevalier  D'Olban.  Returning  to  Paris  with  D'Olban 
and  a  daujjhter  Caroline,  she  is  recojjnizcd  and  forcid  to  retire 
to  tl'.c  country,  where  her  husband  and  daughter  die.  and  where 
she  ends  her  days  in  a  convent.  The  novel  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  train  of  events,  notable  descriptions  of  the  huge 
Louisiana  forests,  and  of  a  violent  hurricane  on  the  Mississippi. 
Testut's  third  novel,  Le  Vicux  Salomon  (written  1858,  not  pub- 
lished until  1877),  deals  at  great  length  with  slavery  in  Louis- 
iana, and  is  virtually  a  second  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  with  a  second 
.'^inion  Legree  for  its  principal  character.  The  other  side  of 
the  picture  was  given  in  1881.  in  Dr.  Alfred  Mcrcier's  Habita- 
tion St.  Ybars,  where  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  is  a 
happy  one  and  the  old  Louisiana  life  is  almost  idyllic. 

Alexandre  Barde  wrote  Michel  Peyroux  oti  I'llistoire  des 
Pirates  en  Amcrique  in  1848.  The  story  began  serially  in  La 
Rrcue  Louisianaise,  but  was  never  completed  because  the  manu- 
script was  lost  by  the  printers.  It  is  an  account,  as  far  as  it 
Koes.  of  the  band  of  pirates  who  were  led  by  the  famous  Lafitte. 
The  novel  begins  well,  and  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  must  be 
considered  a  real  misfortune;  the  French  is  excellent. 

Le  Soulier  Rouge  (1849).  by  D'Artlys,  is  an  Indian  story 
with  a  considerable  historical  basis.  Governor  Vaudreuil 
sends  Aubry  to  negotiate  with  Soulier  Rouge,  who  is  chief  of 
the  Choctaws.  Aubry 's  guide  through  the  Louisiana  forests 
has  a  niece,  whom  Aubry  marries.  The  negotiations  are  not 
.-uccessful,  and  Aubry  kills  Soulier  Rouge,  who  had  killed 
his  f.ither.  Aubry  appears  in  Gayarre's  history,  from  which 
D'Artlys  borrowed.  The  story  is  only  moderately  long  and  is 
(>xcelk-ntly  written.  The  numerous  descriptions  of  savage  cere- 
monies make  it  an  interesting  document.  D'Artlys  had  a  nimble 
pen.  He  contributed  regularii'  to  La  Violette,  in  the  department 
called  Rnnic  de  la  Scmaine.  He  retailed  there  the  news  from 
Ii:urope,  discussing  the  latest  nothings  with  finesse  and  spirit. 
He  was  editor  for  a  short  time  of  La  Presse  des  Dcux-Mondes. 
Between  i860  and  1870  no  novels  were  published  in  Louis- 
iana, because  with  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War  the  popular 
magazines  went  out  of  existence.     Thereafter  novels  in  French 
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were  not  numerous.     Les  Amours  d'limne,  by  Jacques  de 
Rociuigny.  and  Rodolphe  de  Branchelihre  by  Charles  Lemaftre 
sh. .iild  at  least  be  mentioned.    The  works  of  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier 
.iii.i  Adrien  Rouquette  were  more  important.     In  addition  to 
hi.  Ilabitiilion  de  St.  Ybars,  Dr.  Mercier,  who  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  life  it.  Paris  as  lauyer.  phy.sician.  and  man  of  letters 
ur..te  It-noch  Jcdesias;  Lidia,  a  charming  Italian  idyl-  Le  foil 
dv  Paler  me  (1873).  a  touching  Italian  love  story;  La  Fille  du 
Pir'.re  (1877).  an  attack  against  the  celibacy  of  priesf^-  and 
Jolwcllc  (1892).     Dr.  Mercier  handled  the  Creole  patois' skil- 
fully,  and   was   altogether  highly  successful   in   his   fiction 
.\(lnen  Rouquette 's  La  Nouvelle  Atala  (1879).  it  is  hardly  neces- 
s;>ry  to  say,  is  an  echo  of  Chateaubriand.    The  author  was  a 
i)nest  who  lived  among  the  Indians  of  Saint-Tammany  parish 
n  uhng  Ossian,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  various  French  books.' 
and  the  Bible.     Atala  is  a  young  girl  who  loves  solitude  and 
retires  to  the  forests,  where  she  has  subtle  spiritual  adventures 
and  dies  swooning.     There  are  numerous  mystical  digressions 
in  La  Nouvelle  Atala;  Nature,  as  the  guardian  of  Atala,  is 
handled  with  all  the  superstitious  reverence  of  Chateaubriand 
himself,  and  often  with  genuine  eloquence. 

Louisiana,  with  its  luxurious  vegetation,  its  bayous  bordered 

with  ancient  oaks,  its  picturesque  gulf  coast,  and  its  proud  race 

of  i)oople,  has  made  many  poets,  the  most  fecund  of  whom,  and 

the  most  popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  Dominique  Rouquette 

hrother  of  Adrien  Rouquette.     Dominique  went  to  be  educated 

m  Paris;  upon  his  return  he  took  up  the  life  of  a  hermit,  writing 

sentimental  verses,  dreaming,  and  bothering  v^ry  little  about 

his  daily  bread.     H-  was  a  picturesque  figure  on  the  streets  of 

Nt  w  Orleans  as  he  strolled  along  with  a  great  cudgel  in  one 

hand  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  other,  singing  his  verses  at 

the  top  of  his  voice.     His  poetry  was  well  received  in  France. 

notably  by  Hugo;  it  was  said  that  B6ranger  and  Deschamps 

learned  some  of  his  lines  by  heart.     He  published  two  volumes 

Lrs  Meschaccbcennes  and  Fleurs  d'Amerique.     The  following  is 

from  the  Fleurs: 


^^, 


LE  SOIR 

Ddjii  dans  Ics  buissons  dort  la  grive  batarde: 
La  voix  du  buchcron,  qui  dans  ks  bois  s'attardc. 
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A  traviTs  Us  (jrands  pins  sc  fait  intcndrc  au  loin; 
Aiix  ha'ufs  Itbris  du  joug  ayaiit  ilonni?  kr  foin, 
Silllant  une  chanson,  le  charrut iir  rcfjagnc 
Sa  cabane  ou  1 'attend  une  noire  compagni-, 
lit  fume  tacitumc,  accroupi  sur  un  banc. 
Sa  pipe,  au  longs  reflets  du  m^leze  (lanibant. 

Adrion  Rouquette  wrote  in  a  similar  strain.     Y{\%  Antoniade 
OH  la  Solitude  avec  Dicti  (i860)  is  a  Ion«  eremitic  poem  on  what 
had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in  Euroix:  or  Amer- 
ica, solituile.     Lcs  Savanes  (1841)  is  a  collection  of  his  shorter 
pieces.     Tullius  Saint-C6ran  wrote  Rien  ou  Mot  in  1837,  and 
Mil  huit  cent  quatorze  et  Mil  huil  cent  quitize  in  1 838.    The  latter 
alebrates  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  as  does  an  epic  in  ten 
cantos  by  Urbain  David,  of  Cette,  entitled  Lev  Anglais  d  la 
Louisiane  en  1814  et  1815  (1845).     Lussan.  the  author  of  Les 
Martyrs  de  la  Louisiane,  produc  d  in  1841  Les  Imperiales,  a 
volume  of  homage  to  Napoleon  in  the  style  of  Hugo.     Felix 
dc  Courmont  began  in  1866  a  poetical  daily,  in  which  he  printed 
his  own  mediocre  verse,  chiefly  satirical.     Constant  Lcpouz^, 
the  best  Latin  scholar  of  Lou'siana,  gracefully  translated  the 
odes  of  Horace  in  Poesies  Diver ses  (1838).     In  1845  Armand 
Lanusse  published  Les  Cenelles,  a  very  interesting  volume  of 
poc<ms  by  Boise.  Dalcour,  Liotau,  Valcour.  Thierry,  and  others, 
inspired  evidently  by  Hugo  and  Beranger,  but  striking  at  times 
a  note  of  independence  and  jocularity.     The  following,  from 
Thierry,  was  first  printed  in  Paris  • 

Parle  toujours,  j'aimc  ^  t 'entendre, 
Ta  douce  voix  me  fait  comprendrc 
Que  jc  dois  encore  au  bonheur 

Pr^tendre 
Car  j'ai  pour  chasser  le  malheur 

Ton  cceur. 

Oscar  Dugu6,  the  dramatist,  published  Essais  Poitiques  in 
1847.  The  poems  are  formal  and  without  variety,  and  culti- 
vate melancholy.  His  Homo,  a  didactic  poem,  is  not  very 
interesting. 

Alexandre  Latil,  in  his  Ephemires  (1841),  a  protest  against 
the  modern  school,  produced  verses  of  delicacy  and  felicity 
which  make  him  seem,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
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as  well  as  the  most  pathetic  of  the  Louisiana  poets  A  lifeloriR 
invalid,  he  addressed  to  his  father  and  mother  a  tender  lament 
from  which  a  few  lines  should  he  quoted  as  an  illustration  of 
the  elegiac  verse  in  which  his  state  has  done  perhaps  its  fmcst 
work  : 

Encore  un  dernier  cnant.  et  ma  lyre  <<ph(?mtVe 
SVchappe  de  mes  mains,  et  sVtcint  en  cc  jour, 
Mais  que  ces  sons  mourants,  6  mon  pt^re,  ma  mtn, 
Soient  exhal(5s  pour  vous,  objets  de  mon  amour. 
Dc  cet  hymne  d 'adieu  si  la  note  plaintive 
S'cnvole  tristemtnt  pour  ne  plus  revenir. 
Vous  ne  roabltrcz  pas:  votre  orcille  attentive 
L'emprcindra  pour  jamais  dans  votre  souvenir. 

Dr.  Mercier  and  Charles  Testut,  the  novelists,  both  turned 
their  hands  to  poetry.  Mercier's  Rose  de  Smyrne  and  Erato 
were  printed  in  Paris  in  1842:  the  first  is  an  Oriental  tale;  the 
second  a  collection  of  pleasant  pieces  in  praise  of  love  and 
Louisiana.  The  merest  mention  can  be  made  here  of  Barde, 
Guirot,  Calogne,  and  of  Madame  Emilie  Evershed,  the  only 
poetess  produced  by  French  Louisiana. 

The  English-speaking  United  States  knows  Louisiana  largely 
through  the  graceful  and  charming,  though  not  all  equally  ac- 
curate, stories  and  essays  of  G.  W.  Cable.'  Kate  Chopin,'  and 
Grace  Elizabeth  King.  Louisianians  themselves,  and  indeed 
these  writers,  are  under  a  particular  and  special  indebtedness 
to  a  man  whose  name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
-Charles  E  tienne  Arthur  Gayarr6  ( 1 805-95) .  That  Louisiana, 
says  Miss  King, 

lives  at  all  in  that  best  of  living  worlds,  the  world  of  history,  ro- 
mance, and  poetry,  she  owes  to  him.  ...  As  a  youth,  he  conse- 
crated his  first  ambitions  to  her;  through  manhood,  he  devoted  hii 
pen  to  her;  old.  suffering,  bereft  by  misfortune  of  his  ancestral  heri- 
tage, and  the  fruit  of  his  prime's  vigour  and  industry,  he  yet  stood 
ever  her  courageous  knight.  ...  He  held  her  archives  not  only 
in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  and  while  he  lived,  none  dared  make 
public  aught  about  her  history  except  with  his  vigilant  form  in  the 
line  of  vision 

Too  great  a  stress,  however,  need  not  be  laid  upon  Gayarr^'s 
passionate  provincialism.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  his 

■See  Bixjk  III,  Chip.  vi.  'Ibid. 
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many  historical  writings,  both  French  and  English,  he  dis- 
played to  a  friendly  public  not  only  the  ascertained  facts  of 
those  portions  of  Louisiana  history  which  he  investigated 
but  the  many  charming  traditions  and  romantic  legends  upon 
which  he  came,  and  which  he  embedded  in  his  narrative  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Barante's  Dues  de  Bonrgogne.  Of 
American  authors  he  most  nearly  suggests  Prescott,  whose  own 
cycle  of  studies  indeed  he  touched  upon  in  his  life  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain  (1866).  Besides  histories,  addresses,  and  articles  he 
produced  comedies— r^e  School  of  Politics  (1854)  and  Dr. 
Bluff,  or  the  American  Doctor  in  Russia  (1869)— and  novels— 
Fernando  de  Lemos,  Truth  and  Fiction  (1872)  and  its  sequel 
Aubert  Dubayet.  The  novels  contain  some  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  New  Orleans. 

For  a  generation  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  in  French 
in  Louisiana  may  be  found  within  the  volumes  of  Comptes 
Rendus  of  L'Athenee  Louisianais,  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  French  language  and  literature.  Much  of  it  is 
amateur  and  dilettante;  much  of  it  ako  is  carefully  considered 
and  w^ell  written.  Poems,  essays,  antiquarian  researches,  stories, 
discussions  of  many  sorts— these  indicate  the  taste  of  the  contri- 
butors and  readers.  Dr.  Mercier,  founder  of  the  society  in  1 876, 
was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  these  pleasant  writers; 
another  was  Professor  Alcee  Fortier  (i  856-1914)  of  Tulane 
University,  active  and  learned,  the  author  of  numerous  studies 
of  the  language  and  folk-lore  of  his  state,  and  of  the  elaborate 
History  oj  Louisiana  in  four  volumes  which  crowned  his  labours 
in  1904.  His  Louisiana  Studies  (1894)  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  French  literature  of  Louisiana. 


///.     Yiddish 

It  is  very  difficult  to  set  geographical  limits  to  Yiddish 
literature.  American  Yiddish  authors  were  all  born  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  revert  to  themes  of 
the  old  home.  The  constant  intercourse  among  Jewish  au- 
thors in  both  hemispheres  and  the  mutual  influence  exerted 
render  geographical  divisions  still  more  artificial.  Yet  it's 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  orientation,  to  omit  authors  only 
indirectly   related    to   American    Yiddish  literature   and  to 
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dwell  only  on  those  who  have  settled  permanently  in  the 
L'nited  Stiitcs  and  whose  works  reflect  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants. 

Juda'o-Gcrman,  now  known  as  Yiddish,  branched  out  from 
German  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  when 
Cn'rman  Jews  settled  in  compact  masses  in  the  Slavic  countries. 
The  vernacular  developed  by  the  Jews  there  gradually  departed 
from  the  original  dialect  and  became  distinct  from  it,  and  to- 
day idiomatic  Yiddish  bears  only  a  remote  rcscn  blance  to 
tlic  German.  Many  Hebrew  words  ingrained  in  the  body  of 
Yiddish,  together  with  numerous  words  and  expressions 
borrowed  from  contiguous  Slavic  vernaculars  and  thoroughly 
as-imilated,  make  Yiddish  a  distinct  linguistic  unit.  The 
Yiddish  vernacular  in  America,  retaining  to  a  degree  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  several  European  sub-dialects,  has  also  ab- 
sorbed a  great  number  of  English  words  and  turns  of  speech, 
wliich  either  have  no  Yiddish  equivalents  common  to  all  dia- 
lects or  represent  conceptions  that  are  new  to  the  immigrant. 
Literary  Yiddish  in  America  is,  however,  relatively  free  from 
these  Anglicisms. 

Yiddish  literature  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  half  a 
century  old.  The  first  Yiddish  periodical  in  \merica,  the 
Yiddische  Neues,  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1 87 1 .  But  it  was 
a  decade  or  so  later  before  Yiddish  received  a  real  impetus  in 
this  country  from  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Russian  Jews 
tleeing  the  wave  of  persecutions  and  massacres  at  home.  The 
intellectual  immigrants  who  came  with  the  masses  brought 
V.  ith  them  the  radical  doctrines  and  ideals  of  socialism,  anarch- 
ism, and  other  political  and  social  tendencies  current  among 
the  enlightened  Russian  and  Jewish  classes  of  the  time.  Tlie 
vernacular  of  the  immigrants  was  the  only  medium  of  appeal 
which  would  reach  them,  and  although  many  of  the  educated 
American  Jewish  pioneers  were  averse  to  the  use  of  Yiddish  as  a 
literary  instrument  they  resorted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
The  growth  of  Yiddish  literature  in  this  country  has  been  com- 
mensurable and  co-extensive  with  the  growth  of  Jewish  immi- 
.^Tation  to  the  New  World.  The  widening  out  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  older  immigrants  as  well  as  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  new  immigrants  naturally  created  a  larger  and 
!Ti(^ro  diversified  demand  for  printed  Yiddish.     The  undiffc-ren- 
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tiated  weeklies  and  miscellanies  of  the  early  eighties  developed 
into  a  literature  with  all  modern  ramifications. 

Periodicals  for  a  long  time  remained  the  only  carriers  of 
printed  Yiddish.  The  intellectuals  were  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunities  of  free  speech  and  to  make  liberal  use  of  them 
for  the  spread  of  radical  doctrines.  The  Yiddische  Gazetten, 
started  as  eariy  as  1874.  was  typical  of  the  inferior  kind  of 
Md.lish  periodicals.  A  semi-rabbinical,  vulgar  makeshift, 
primed  in  a  jargon  abounding  in  Talmudical  Hebrew  and 
spr.rious  German,  it  had  no  programme,  no  spiritual  physiog- 
nomy, and  ministered  to  the  coarser  tastes  of  the  masse-;.  The 
Arbciter  Zcitiing  was  representative  of  the  better  class.  It  was 
a  strictly  socialist  organ  and  stood  unflinchingly  by  its  ideals. 
Launched  as  a  weekly  in  1890  by  a  number  of  Jewish  workmen- 
:ocialists  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Rombro  (Philip  Kr  ntz) 
and  a  year  later  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  gifted  and 
versatile  Abraham  Cahan,  it  at  once  became  the  rallying  point 
for  the  best  intellectual  forces  the  Jewish  immigrants  had 
in  America.  Names  now  illustrious  in  Yiddish  literature- 
Abraham  Cahan,  Philip  Krantz,  David  Pinski,  Z.  Libin,  L. 
Kobrin,  B.  Gorin,  Morris  Rosenfeld,  and  others — are  intimately 
connected  with  the  h'story  of  the  Arbeiter  Zeitiing  and  later 
with  the  daily  Abend  Blatt  and  the  monthly  Ztikimft. 

Financially  these  periodicals,  and  their  editors,  led  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  but  they  carried  their  banner  high.' 
Although  the  avowed  purpose  of  such  periodicals  was  to  carry 
socialism  to  the  masses,  the  necessity  of  a  wider  scope  was  soon 
recognized,  and  men  like  Abraham  Cahan  and  Philip  Krantz 
forced  a  widening  of  the  field  of  interest  and  discussion.  In 
the  first  issue  o(  the  Zukiin ft  (January,  1892),  the  leading  article 
avowed  that  "we  can  really  express  our  programme  in  three 
words:  we  are  Social  Democrats."  But  .  .  .  "we  shall  also  give 
stories,  poems,  and  art  criticism ;  for  we  hold  that  art  educates 
and  refines  the  man,  and  we  shall  combine,  so  to  speak,  the 
pleasant  with  the  useful."  The  issue  contained  A  Biography  of 
Karl  Marx  by  Morris  Hillquit;  God,  Religion,  and  Moral- 
ity by  Philip  Krantz;  The  Gro-uth  of  the  Proletariat  in  America 
by  Prof.  Daniel  De  Leon;  Elections  in  Germany  by  Herman 
Schliiter;  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Darwinism  by  Abra- 

■  Krantz  m  tJiUir  ut  the  A  rbeiler  Zeilung  had  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week. 
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ham  Cahan;  Malthusianism  and  Capitalism  by  Philip  Krantz. 
Ot"  belles-lettres  we  find  only  The  Swimming  Coffin,  a  fantasy 
by  Jacob  Gordin.  The  evolution  of  this  magazine,  still  the 
only  serious  American  Yiddish  monthly,  may  be  judged 
iif)m  the  table  of  contents  of  any  issue  of  recent  date.  We 
now  find  fiction  and  poetry  predominating,  and  topics  of  the 
times  treated  without  academic  pretension.  This  evolution 
is  characteristic  of  all  Yiddish-American  journalism.  There 
has  been  a  levelling  up  and  a  levelling  down  in  Yiddish  period- 
icals which  have  put  them  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  have 
removed  both  hyper-intellectual  and  vulgar  elements.  The 
e  Htors  and  contributors  of  Jewish  newspapers  now  realize  that 
their  readers  are  live  men  and  women.  Having  adopted  the 
features  of  American  journalism  "which  make  a  paper  go," 
they  have  also  retained  the  traditional  elements  of  definite 
social  and  political  policies  in  both  general  and  specifically 
Jewish  matters. 

The  Jewish  Daily  Forward  (founded  in  1897),  which  harbors 
practically  the  entire  Arbeiter  Zeitung  group,  with  Abraham 
Cahan  as  editor-in-chief,  B.  Feigenbaum,  Philip  Krantz,  Z. 
Libin,  and  others  as  contributors,  has  become  a  potent  force 
with  the  Jews  of  America.  It  is  committed  to  socialism,  but 
its  socialism  no  longer  hangs  out  of  joint  with  its  actual 
environment,  and  it  undoubtedly  makes  for  better  citizen- 
ship among  the  immigrants.  It  is  the  largest  Yiddish  news- 
paper in  America,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Several  other 
Yiddish  dailies  have  attained  the  proportions  of  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Of  these  The  Day  is  the  more  influential  and 
widely  read.  The  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  The  Warheit 
now  merged  with  The  Day),  The  Jewish  Daily  News,  all  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  have  each  their  following,  and  have  to  a 
larj^'e  extent  freed  themselves  from  objectionable  features. 
Though  the  Yiddish  book  market  is  becoming  stabilized  and 
several  publishing  houses  operate  on  a  business  basis,  the  daily 
newspajjcr  is  still  the  vehicle  of  the  best  fiction  produced. 

The  Jew  is  known  for  his  love  of  the  song,  and  the  sadder  the 

1  mg  the  more  intense  the  response.    The  badchen,  the  wedding 

!)ard,  with  his  mournful  singsong  and  his  opening  formula 

Weep,  bride,  oh  weep!"  is  a  traditional  figure  of  the  Ghetto. 

The  modern  composer  of  literary  verse  is  known  among  the 
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masses,  if  at  all,  by  pnems  that  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
every  Jewish  poet  of  repute  has  many  such  to  his  credit.  Frug, 
the  celebrated  Jewish-Russian  poet,  is  sung  perhaps  more  than 
read.  Reisin's  Afai  Kamashmalon,  that  groan  of  the  Ghetto, 
and  the  same  author's  portentous  Ilnliet,  Iliiliet,  Boese  Winkn 
have  become  national  lyrics. 

The  Jewish  immigrant  in  America  found  his  sorrows  and 
sufferings  voiced  in  the  songs'  of  one  of  the  foremost  Yiddish 
poets,  Morris  Rosenfeld,  who  in  echoing  the  agonies  of  his 
brethren  in  the  foreign  land  also  echoed  his  own,  for  he  was 
as  much  as  they  a  victim  of  the  infamous  industrial  plague 
known  as  the  sweat  shop.  He  was  born  in  Russian  Poland  in 
1 862.  His  early  education  was  religious  and  Talmudical  with  a 
smattering  of  the  Polish  and  the  German  languages.  In  1882 
he  left  his  native  village  of  Boksha,  in  the  province  of  Suvalki, 
for  Amsterdam.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1883,  left  again  for 
Russia,  and  in  1886  settled  permanently  in  New  York.  His 
debut  in  America  was  with  a  poem  called  The  Year  1886  printed 
in  the  New  Yorker  Yiddische  Folkszcituvg.  His  talent  was 
quickly  recognized  and  his  verse  soon  appeared  in  practically 
every  Yiddish  periodical.  But  for  twelve  years  he  was  forced 
to  support  himself  in  the  sweat  shop.  Only  when  Professor 
Leo  Wiener  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  through  a  volume  of  his  poems,  transliterated  and  trans- 
lated, was  Rosenfeld  able  to  take  eager  leave  of  the  cheerless 
toil  that  had  so  long  been  his  nightmare. 

Rosenfeld  wrote  in  many  genres.  His  satires  were  as 
deadly  as  his  lyrics  were  moving.  Resourceful  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, happy  in  his  sense  of  rhythm,  rich  in  his  colouring,  sincere 
in  his  wrath,  he  brought  in  his  Ghetto  poems  burning  accusa- 
tions against  the  order  of  things  that  made  this  hell  on  earth 
possible.  He  immortalized  the  sweat  shop  in  many  songs  and 
poems.  His  Die  Sweat  Shop,  Mein  Ytingele,  Verziveiflung, 
Der  Bleicher  Apreitor,  and  A  Trer  aitf'n  Eisen  are  some  of  the 
most  dreadful  testimonies  of  a  soul's  agony  and  the  most 
damaging  arraignment  of  social  injustice.  Future  generations 
reading  Rosenfeld  will  see  in  him  a  poet  of  high  merit;  but  in 
his  time  he  was  more  than  a  poet — he  was  the  great  accuser,  the 
great  champion  of  his  fellow-slaves,  the  great  mourner  of  hi.- 

'  Yiddish  poets  generally  call  their  productions  "lieder"  and  not  "gedichte." 
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fello\v-Jews.  In  his  nationalistic  poems  he  sings  the  sorrows  of 
the  few  as  Jew,  and  in  these,  too,  one  can  feel  the  throbbing  of 
the  achinj;  heart  of  the  eternally  persecuted  people.  Rosen- 
ic.d  knew  how  to  reconcile  his  socialist  views  with  his  national- 
ist tendencies.  He  knew  how  to  sing  for  the  world  of  the 
oppressed,  and  he  found  in  his  heart  special  melodies  for  his 
suffering  race. 

Morris  Winchevsky  (bom  in  Russia  in  1856)  is  of  a  kind 
with  Rosenfeld  in  his  themes  but  quite  inferior  as  a  poet.  His 
sonj^s  are  all  coloured  with  propaganda,  though  some  of  them, 
by  virtue  of  correct  versification  and  essential  sincerity,  are  of 
decided  poetic  merit.  An  old  man,  he  is  now  more  or  less 
reposing  on  his  laurels,  and  these  are  not  few.  Successful 
translator  of  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  Ibsen's  Doll's  House, 
ami  Hood's  The  Song  oj  the  Shirt,  he  was  also  tireless  as  a  dis- 
seminator of  radical  doctrines.  He  is  still  revered  by  the  rad- 
ical masses,  who  fondly  know  him  as  the  "grandfather  of  Yid- 
dish socialism." 

Rosenfeld  and  Winchevsky  are  the  two  Ghetto  poets  of 
ma.^nitude.  David  Edelstadt  (1866-1892),  the  official  poet  of 
the  anarchist  group,  was  popular  in  his  days,  when  radicaUsm 
as  such  was  at  a  premium.  His  poetry,  however,  hardly  de- 
serves the  name.  Of  the  lesser  Ghetto  poets,  Michael  Kaplan 
is  worth  noting.  His  Ghetto  Klangen  are  rich  in  original, 
homely  plaint.  His  poetic  adaptation  of  the  American- 
Yiddish  vernacular  abounding  in  Anglicisms  is  decidedly 
novel.  Kaplan  in  bis  poetry  is  the  immigrant  who  is  destined 
to  live  on  a  foreign  soil  without  striking  root,  and  his  songs  fall 
on  sympathetic  ears. 

S.  Blumgarten  (born  in  Russia  in  1870),  known  by  his  pen 
name  of  Yehoush,  is  a  poet  of  high  rank,  who  would  be  a  credit 
to  a  literature  less  obscure  and  local  than  Yiddish,  perhaps 
even  to  a  world  literature.  In  this  he  marks  a  departure  from 
the  older  Yiddish  tradition.  Finding  Yiddish  inadequate  for 
his  new  concepts,  he  introduced  a  number  of  foreign  words, 
happy  in  most  cases,  but  not  always  adapted  to  the  idiom. 
He  began  his  literary  effort  in  Russia,  but  it  was  in  America, 
after  ten  years  of  business  pursuits,  that  his  talent  found  ex- 
pression. He  wrote  in  many  styles  and  in  all  of  them  empha- 
sized ideas  rather  than  poetic  modes;  with  the  exception,  per- 
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haps,  of  his  nature  poems,  where  he  stands  supreme  among 
Yiddish  poets  in  his  fine  sense  of  lanlscape.  His  translation 
of  Ilia'd'dtha  would  be  excellent  were  it  not  for  the  occasional 
dissonance  of  foreign  words.  His  Jcwisli  themes  are  permeated 
with  a  romantic  charm.  Yehoush  also  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  Yiddish.  His  Yidtlish  dictionary  is  a 
helpful  volume  to  all  who  write  the  dialect. 

That  Yiddish  poetry  has  a  future  is  strongly  contended  by 
the  "  young,"  as  the  rebels  of  Yiddish  rhyme  like  to  style  them- 
selves. The  conservative  Yiddish  reader  frowns  at  them ;  to 
the  Ghetto  writer  they  are  anathema ;  but  they  are  fascinating, 
like  all  rebels.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  give  a  just  estimate 
of  the  individual  representatives  of  this  promising  school: 
Mani  Leib,  M.  L.  Halpern,  Joseph  Rolnik,  for  example. 
Speaking  of  Mani  Leib  the  "young"  critic  Noah  Steinberg 
says  that  he  shook  off  all  proletarian  and  nationalistic  tradi- 
tions. This  they  all  did.  Whether  they  are  proselytes  or  mere 
renegades  remains  to  be  seen.     They  are  still  in  the  ferment." 

The  short  story  or  ' '  Skitze  "  is  the  prevalent  form  of  Yiddish 
fiction.  It  owes  its  continued  existence  not  so  much  to  choice 
as  to  the  exigencies  of  Yiddish  literature  in  America.  In  the 
absence  of  a  book  market  to  speak  of — until  very  recently  at  any 
rate — practically  all  Yiddish  literature  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  first  printed  in  the  dailies  and  weeklies.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Yiddish 
writers  until  lately  have  had  to  lead  a  precarious  existence 
without  leisure  for  longer  works,  has  fostered  the  short  story 
form,  ill-suited  as  it  is  to  the  talents  of  some  of  its  users. 

Z.  Libin  (Israel  Hurowits,  born  in  Russia  in  1872)  occu- 
pies in  American  Yiddish  fiction  the  place  that  Rosenfeld 
occupies  in  poetry,  though  much  less  talented  and  relatively 
free  from  nationalistic  themes.  His  realism  was  inspired  by 
the  Russian  masters  at  whose  altar  most  of  the  Yiddish-Amer- 
ican writers  still  worship,  but  his  themes  are  predominantly 
local.  He  writes  of  the  Jewish  workman  in  the  sweat  shop, 
in  the  pestiferous  tenement  house,  in  the  slums  of  the  summer 
resorts.  He  treats  of  poverty,  unemployment,  misery,  dis- 
ease, the  "white  plague,"  and  all  the  agonies  of  soul  that  these 

'  .\s  this  chapter  was  written  in  1918  it  does  not  chronicle  the  interesting 
development  of  these  "  young"  writers  during  the  past  two  years. 
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j:;crnrate.  He  does  not  protest,  accuse,  or  denounce,  as  does  his 
l-roihcr  poet ;  he  is  simply  a  recorder  of  the  multiform  hell  of  the 
Glutto.  His  genuine  pathos  lies  in  the  simplicity  and  accu- 
r;ii>-  of  his  talcs.  ' '  The  life  of  the  Jewish  workmen  in  Now  York 
i.  tlie  life  I  know  best, "  he  writes  in  his  autobiography.  "My 
Miiso  was  born  in  the  dark  sweat  shop,  her  first  painful  cry 
resounded  near  the  Singer  machine,  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
tenement  tombs."  In  his  later  years,  when  the  more  objec- 
tionable aspects  of  the  sweat  shop  were  gradually  bccom-ng 
(\tinet,  Libin  relaxed  somewhat,  and  admitted  a  little  humour 
to  his  stories.  But  essentially  he  remained  the  Ghetto  winter, 
with  a  talent  for  the  cheerless,  the  dcsolat".  Z.  Levin  is 
another  of  the  realistic  "skitze"  writers.  Many  of  his  stories 
are  meritorious,  but  with  all  the  correctness  of  his  realism,  with 
all  his  insight  into  human  motives,  he  leaves  the  reader  cold. 
Only  the  worshippers  of  realism  as  a  cult  enjoy  h'm. 

Of  much  bigger  calibre  is  Leon  Kobrin  (bom  in  Russia  in 
1872).  His  literary  d6but  was  in  Russian,  and  when  he  came 
to  N'cw  York  in  1892  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  literature  in  Yiddish  or  "jargon,"  as  the  vernacular 
was  contemptuously  called  in  Russia.  Nevertheless  he  joined 
hands  with  the  inspired  band  of  intellectuals  and  propagandists 
led  by  Abraham  Cahan,  Philip  Krantz,  and  Benjamin  Feigen- 
baimi,  and  began  contributing  to  the  sociahst  publications  in 
the  vernacular,  shelving  his  squeamishness  and  wielding  his 
pen  from  right  to  left  as  best  he  could.  In  1894  he  published 
Ills  first  story,  A  Moerder  aus  Liebe.  It  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  TCobrin  became  a  Yiddish  writer. 

Kobrin  is  a  realist  but  he  is  more  than  that.  He  knows  the 
value  of  artistic  selection  and  arrangement,  and  is  something 
of  a  virtuoso  of  the  short  story.  His  subjects  are  not  all  of 
Arnerican  life.  He  still  dwells  caressingly  on  places  and  char- 
acters of  the  old  home.  In  his  Litwisch  Staedtel,  written  in 
1914  and  "dedicated  to  my  old  father  and  mother, "  the  obscure 
town  in  the  Lithuanian  Ghetto  is  treated  with  a  love  and  a 
reminiscential  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  place.  In  his 
stories  of  Jewish  life  in  America  he  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  poor,  though  he  does  not  emphasize  the  sombre 
colours.  The  dram.atic  quality  nf  his  talent  is  manifest  in  many 
of  his  tales,  of  which  some  were  adapted  by  the  author  for  the 
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stage.  The  conflict  between  the  older  generation  of  immigrants 
and  their  ofTspring.  who  are  as  a  rule  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
uncouth  "old  folks."  is  a  favourite  tluiiie  with  Kobrin,  and  he 
portrays  masterfully  the  mute  tragedies  of  the  uprooted  refu- 
gees who  find  in  America  a  measure  of  material  comfort  but 
uh..  arc  agonized  by  new  customs  dee{)ly  offensive  to  their 
ir.ulitions.  Of  these  stories  the  Vcrstcrtcr  Sahath  and  Thier 
Xiimcr  I  of  the  series  A  Tenement  House  are  among  the  best. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  literary  career  Kobrin  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  fiction,  and  with  the  death  of  Jacob  Gordin  be- 
came one  of  the  jirincipal  American-^■i(ldish  playwrights.  He 
also  enriched  ^'iddish  fiction  by  creditable  translations  from 
Maupassant.  Zola.  Gorki,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevski,  Chekhov,  and 
others. 

Within  tlie  last  decade  numerous  lesser  short  story  writers 
have  arisen.  Some  of  them  disjjlay  qualities  that  justify 
hopeful  expectations.  Proletarian  tendencies  do  not  appear  in 
their  work.  B.  Botwinik,  though  crude  in  style  at  times,  is 
arresting  and  thoughtful.  Yenta  Serdatsky  has  written  a 
number  of  stories  concerning  the  deracination  of  the  later 
Jewish-Russian  intellectuals  who  have  become  a  cross  between 
complacent  bourgeois  and  spiritual  malcontent.  M.  Oshero- 
witz  is  another  of  the  "skitze"  writers  whose  heroes  are  ex- 
clusively of  this  new  type,  perhaps  the  most  piteous  among  all 
the  immigrants. 

The  school  of  the  "young"  is  also  strongly  represented  in 
fiction.  Its  followers  have  ushered  in  the  longer  story  and 
the  novel.  I.  Opatoshu  is  not  a  traditional  Ghetto  writer,  for 
erotic  passion  is  his  main  subject.  His  Polische  Welder,  how- 
ever, is  less  open  to  objections  on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
critic.  He  has  been  called  the  originator  of  the  Yiddish  his- 
torical novel.  David  Ignatov  is  a  "young"  novelist  who 
likes  to  write  of  men  of  indomitable  will  moving  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  elemental  and  the  infinite,  quite  out  of  the  Yiddish 
re.'i'istic  tradition. 

At  the  risk  of  being  facetious  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
best  Yiddish  novel  is  one  written  in  English.  Abraham  Cahan's 
The  Rise  of  David  Levinsky  is  a  better  reflection  of  Jewish  life 
in  American  surroundings  than  all  American-Yiddish  fiction  put 
together.     The  book  is  especially  interesting  to  Americans  since 
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tho  author  sets  ou\  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  taking  the 
Aiiurican  reader  by  the  hand  and  showing  him  through  all  the 
inKiks  of  the  Ghetto.  This  motive,  with  the  author's  genuine 
liti  rary  talent,  a  most  felicitous  style,  a  realistic  treatment  that 
is  both  engaging  and  convincing,  makes  The  Rise  of  David 
L'vinsky  a  monumental  work,  and  surely  the  most  remarkable 
contribution  by  an  immigrant  to  the  American  novel.  Cahan's 
work  as  editor  of  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward  and  as  litciary 
rritic,  his  novel,  and  his  subsequent  attack  upon  American 
fiction  constitute  a  bold  challenge  to  American  novelists. 

The  Yiddish  drama  in  America  has  always  been  trammelled 
by  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  playhouses,  has  been  dic- 
tated mainly  by  box-office  considerations,  and,  as  a  result  of 
tliis,  is  of  a  decidedly  inferior  nature. ' 

At  first  the  American  Jewish  theatre  ministered  to  the  crude 
ivants  of  the  coarser  elements  among  the  immigrants,  who 
sought  diversion  rather  than  art.  The  actor  as  a  professional 
was  hardly  yet  differentiated,  and  the  performers  on  the  stage 
ucre  of  a  kind  with  the  hearers.  The  public  did  not  value  the 
labours  of  the  dramatist,  taking  the  actors  to  be  the  improvisors 
of  the  songs  and  the  "prose."'  But  the  actors  regarded  the 
l)!ay\\Tight  as  the  chieftain  of  their  tribe.  The  institution  of 
tlie  "retained"  author  at  the  theatre  became  firmly  established, 
and  outsiders  could  not  get  a  hearing  with  th-'  theatrical  man- 
a^^crs.  The  names  of  A.  Goldfaden,  I.  ShaikewHtz,  J.  Lateiner, 
a:ul  M.  Hurwitch  are  worth  niv-^tioning  in  connection  with  the 
hc'K'innings  of  the  Yiddish  drama  in  America.  Goldfaden  is 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Yiddish  theatre.  All  of  them 
luul  been  practised  in  their  craft  before  they  came  here.  They 
knew  their  audience  from  the  old  Ghetto  and  understood  per- 
fectly well  how  to  suit  its  tastes.  Their  plays  were  mostly 
adaptations  from  the  inferior  European  stage.  The  most 
pn  postcrous  plots,  a  few  songs  of  the  salacious  and  sentimental 
pseudo-nationalistic  kind,  a  comedian  for  the  display  of  whose 
"stunts"  the  action  was  frequently  and  arbitrarily  suspended 

'  The  Jewish  Art  Theatre,  established  in  1919,  bids  fair  to  make  an  important 
lonlribution  of  a  higher  sort. 

'  Z.  Libin  is  authority  for  the  story  that  only  some  ten  years  ago  he  had  great 
'iiliiculty  in  explainint;  to  a  Jewish  audience  in  a  country  town  that  he  was  a 
plav  ATiKiit.  •'  Why  should  you  write  the  words  after  the  actors  have  said  them.' " 
hi;  was  asked. 
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— these  were  the  elements  of  which  a  N'iddish  "show"  was 
concoctrd.  Pseudo-biblical  plots  wore  ^ri'atly  in  vogue,  the 
material  of  these  also  beinj;;  handled  (luite  unceremoniously 
It  iiuist  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  Goldfaden,  that  hi> 
"historical  ojKTettes"  Bar  Kochba,  Doctor  Almosado,  and 
I)articularly  Siilamiih  are  imbued  with  a  genuine  folk-spirit, 
and  the  son^s  in  these  plays  are  of  a  tender  plainciveness  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  Jewish  folk-songs.  Goldfaden 
composed  both  music  and  text. 

Yiddish  drama  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  better  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  play  {Siberia)  by  Jacob  Gordin  (1853- 
nyx.)),  the  acknowledged  reformer  of  the  Yiddish  stage.     Born 
in  Russia,  he  received  a  liberal  though  irregular  education 
When  he  came  to  New  York  in  i8(j2  he  was  already  a  reformer 
and  a  fairly  well  recognized  Russian  writer.     His  acquaintance- 
ship with   the   noted   Jewish   actors   Adler   and    Mogulesko 
prompted  him  to  try  his  hand  at  play-writing.     His  first  play 
met  with  success  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his  career  as 
Yiddish  playwright.     Gordin  took  the  Yiddish  drama  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  realm  of  the  preposterous  and  put  a  living  soul  into 
it.     The  methods  of  Goldfaden,  Hurwitch,  and  Lateiner  were 
not  entirely  abandoned;  dancing  and  songs  unrelated  to  the 
plot  still  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  play.     But  the 
plots  were  no  longer  of  the  blood-curdling,  impossible  kind,  and 
the  characters  were  living  persons.     Under  the  influence  of  his 
plays,  Jewish  actors  began  to  regard  their  profession  as  one 
which  calls  for  study  and  an  earnest  attitude.     But  while  his 
achievements  are  invaluable  as  those  of  a  reformer,  his  work  is 
not  intrinsically  great.     With  all  the  realism  of  his  situations, 
with  all  the  genuineness  of  his  characters,  he  was  rather  a  pro 
duccr  of  plays  for  a  particular  theatrical  troupe  than  a  writer  of 
drama.     That  his  comic  characters  generally  stand  in  organic 
relation  to  the  play  is  one  of  his  chief  merits.    Of  his  many 
pieces  (about  70  or  80)  only  a  score  or  so  '  ave  been  published, 
and  some  of  these  are  worthless  as  literature.     Mirele  Efros, 
Gott  Mensch  un  Teujel,  and  Der  Unbekanter  are  among  the  best 
of  them. 

Gordin 's  successors  and  disciples  have  not  advanced  the 
Yiddish  stage  beyond  realistic  melodrama.  The  two  better  play- 
wrights supplying  it.  Leon  Kobrin  and  Z.  Libin,  both  display  a 
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kiunvlcdgo  of  theatrical  andhistrionic  requirements,  but  as  litera- 
tiirr  their  dramatic  productions  are  inferior  or  at  best  mcdi(X.Te. 
In  the  case  of  Kobrin  one  may  observe  a  strujjKlc  between  the 
writiT  of  temiK-rament  and  the  producer  of  melodramas  "m.i'l  • 
to  order."  Even  in  his  "problem  plays"  the  melodramatic 
clctnents  prevail. 

The  standards  of  the  Yiddish  stage  in  America  have  not 
[K'miitled  David  Pinski  (bom  in  Russia  in  1873)  to  attain  the 
distinction  that  is  due  him  as  a  playwright.  He  is  known 
anioiiK  the  Gentile  lovers  of  the  drama  better  than  among  his 
invti  kin.  His  plays  have  none  of  the  vices  of  the  regulation 
Viiidish  play,  and  this  may  explain  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  produced  for  the  first  time  only  several  years  after  their 
publication.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  dramatist  of  high  order. 
Thm'  is  intensity  and  vigour  in  his  plots,  which  are  raised  above 
the  accidental  configuration  of  circumstances.  His  charac- 
ters, too,  are  broad  and  significant.  His  dynamic  quality 
reveals  itself  in  the  themes  he  essays  as  well  as  in  his  character?. 
Clash  and  struggle  are  Pinski 's  elements.  The  conflict  of 
social  forces  is  best  brought  out  in  his  Isaac  Sheftel,  ai.  Arbeiter 
Drama;  and  his  Familie  Zwi,  Tragedie  vun  dent  einzigen  Yidden 
reveals  the  powerful  cross-currents  in  Jewish  life,  the  grapple 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  His  plays  should  easily  outlive  their 
nm  on  the  stage,  and  remain  permanently  valuable  as  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Non-English  Writings  II 

Aboriginal 

PROBABLY  never  before  has  a  people  risen  to  need  a  his- 
tory of  its  national  literature  with  so  little  conscious 
relation  to  its  own  aboriginal  literature.  Yet  if  we  ex- 
tend the  term  America  to  include  the  geographical  and  racial 
continuity  of  the  continent,  unbroken  at  its  discovery,  we  hav^ 
here  the  richest  field  of  unexploited  aboriginal  literature  it  is 
possible  to  discover  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  begins  in  the  archaic  and  neariy  inarticulate  cry  of 
awakening  consciousness,  and  carries  us  to  about  the  point  ai 
which  Greek  literature  began  to  exhibit  continuity  of  thought 
and  style.  Only  in  America  we  have  the  advantage  of  having 
all  these  literary  patterns  developed  on  a  consistent  warp  of 
language,  and  with  the  woof  of  an  unmi.xed  racial  psychology. 
Varied  as  all  its  tribal  manifestations  were,  from  Aleut  to 
Fuegian,  the  aboriginal  American  was  of  one  uncontaminated 
strain. 

Something  more  than  a  scholariy  interest  attaches  to  this 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  single  racial  genius. 
To  the  American  it  is  also  a  study  of  what  the  land  he  loves  and 
lives  in  may  do  to  the  literature  by  which  the  American  spirit 
IS  expressed.  These  early  Amerinds  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Amercan  environment  for  from  five  to  ten  thousand  years. 
This  had  given  them,  time  to  develop  ceri;ain  characteristic 
Amencanisms.  They  had  become  intensely  democratic,  deeply 
rehgious,  idealistic,  communistic  in  their  control  of  public 
utilities,  and  with  a  strong  bias  toward  representative  govern- 
ment.    The  problem  of  the  political  ring,  and  the  excessive 
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accumulation  of  private  property,  had  already  made  its  appear- 
ance within  the  territory  that  is  now  the  United  States.  And 
along  with  these  things  had  developed  all  the  varieties  of  liter- 
ary expression  natural  to  that  temperament  and  that  state  of 
society-oratory,  epigram,  lyrics,  ritual-drama,  folk-tale,  and 
epic. 

In  an^  competent  account  of  this  aboriginal  literature  of 
ours  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  points,  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  uhere  the  racial  genius  that  produced  it  reached  its 
highest  expression.  But  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Rio  Grande  the  one  item  which  primarily  conditioned  all  liter- 
ary form  was  complete  democracy  of  thinking  and  speaking. 

Such  education  as  the  aboriginal  Americans  had  was  "free" 
in  the  sense  that  there  were  no  special  advantages  for  particular 
classes.  Their  scholars  were  wise  in  life  only;  there  were  no 
"intellectuals."  The  language  being  native,  there  were  no 
words  m  It  derived  from  scholastic  sources,  no  words  that  were 
not  used  all  the  time  by  all  the  people.  It  was  not  even  possible 
for  poet  or  orator  to  talk  "over  the  heads"  of  his  audiences 
There  was  a  kind  of  sacred  patter  used  by  the  initiates  of  certain 
mystenes,  but  the  language  of  literature  was  the  common 
vehicle  of  daily  life. 

This  made  for  a  state  of  things  for  which  we  are  now  vaguely 
stnving  m  America,  in  which  all  the  literature  will  be  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  people,  and  the  distinction  between  "popular" 
and  real  literature  will  cease  to  exist.  And  in  aboriginal  litera- 
ture we  have  interesting  examples  of  how  this  democracy  of 
content  modifies  the  form  of  what  is  written. 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  form  of  aboriginal  literature 
was  Its  need  of  being  rememberable.  Transmitted  as  it  was  by 
word  of  mouth,  every  song  and  story  had  to  shape  itself  as 
naturally  as  a  river  to  its  bed,  to  the  retentive  faculty  of  the 
mind.  Ceremonies  occupying  several  days  for  their  perfor- 
mance must  be  passed,  letter-perfect,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  was  etiquette  in  Indian  assemblies  for  a  speaker  on 
nsing,  to  repeat  all  that  had  been  said  by  previous  speakers  on 
that  subject.  Under  these  circumstances  remembering  became 
a  profession.  Individuals  with  exceptional  endowment  became 
the  custodians  of  tribal  history.  "Keeper  of  the  Wampum- 
grew  to  be  a  title  of  distinction,  and  it  is  related  of  one  of  these 
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keepers  among  the  Five  Nations  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  all 
the  details  of  public  transaction  connected  with  every  one  of  the 
five  hundred  belts  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Other  aids  to  memory  were  occasionally  employed,  bundles 

of  notched  sticks,  the  painted  skins  of  the  Plainsman's  Summer 

and  Wmter  counts.    These  were  in  the  nature  of  public  docu- 

mcnts.     Chippewa  (Ojibway)  tribes  had  "board  plates"  on 

which  between  straight  lines  were  painted  or  incised  ideographic 

symbols  indicating  the  song  sequences  of  their  rituals.     But 

these  could  be  read  only  by  members  of  the  societies  to  which 

they  pertained.    In  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 

there  was  but  one  native  record  that  could  be  called,  in  our 

fa.shion,  a  book.    It  consisted  of  a  number  of  birch-bark  plates 

mcised  and  painted  red,  the  Walam  Ohm,  the  Red  Score  of  the 

Lenni  Lenape.     For  the  rest,  the  record  of  the  Amerind  soul 

was  committed  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  all  Amerind  liter- 
ature was  rhythmic.  It  was  true  of  all  those  forms  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  prose,  oratory,  epigram,  and  tribal 
history,  as  well  as  of  lyric  and  epic.  But,  though  the  Indian 
had  no  names  for  them,  there  was  always  a  distinction  in  his 
choice  of  rhythms  to  be  used.  The  difference  was  in  their  psy- 
chological relation  to  himself.  The  thing  that  came  out  of  the 
Amerind  heart  was  poetry,  but  if  it  cam.e  out  of  his  head  it  was 
prose.  This  is  a  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  the  only  possible  classification 
of  aboriginal  literary  modes. 

If  utterance  was  out  of  the  Indian  heart,  it  could  be  sung 
or  danced.  But  all  Indian  life  was  so  intensely  democratic 
that  there  was  very  little  to  be  danced  and  sung  which  had  not 
to  be  danced  and  sung  in  common,  by  the  group  or  the  tribe 
When  literature  is  danced  or  chanted  in  common  there  must  be 
some  common  measure,  some  time-keeper.  Among  the  Indians 
this  was  the  drum,  that  "breathing  mouth  of  wood, "  the  hollow 
log  or  hoop  with  a  stretched  skin.  All  Amerind  literature  is  of 
these  two  classes:  it  can  be  drummed  to,  or  it  cannot. 

Of  the  literature  which  came  out  of  the  Indian's  head,  too  little 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  that  little  by  ethnologists  rather 
than  literary  specialists.  Translators  have  been  chiefly  interested 
in  mythology,  in  language,  in  anjthing  except  literary  form. 
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Sir  William  Johnson,  the  earliest  observer  of  oratory  among 
the  Five  Nations,  thai  original  American  centre  of  political 
comiption   and  senatorial   sabotage,   was  impressed  by  the 
"x\ttic  elegance  "  of  diction  and  the  compelling  rhythm  of  their 
orators.    The  necessity  for  a  unanimous  vote  on  all  important 
measures  in  Indian  councils  made  the  man  who  could  weld 
the  assembly  with  his  voice  the  great  man  among  them.     The 
exercise  of  a  gift  for  speech-making  was  not  confined  to  the 
formal  assembly,  however.     If  a  man  "felt  in  his  heart"  that 
hi'  had  anything  to  say,  he  went  from  village  to  village  claiming 
an  audience,  preceded  by  an  advance  agent  who  made  all  the 
necessary-  arrangements.     There  were  prophets  in  those  days, 
religious  enthusiasts  and  reformers  as  well  as  politicians,  and 
successful  "spellbinders"  who  did  not  decline  to  teach  their  art 
to  neophytes.    Effects  were  studied.    Apt  illustrations  and  fig- 
ures of  speech  would  be  remembered  and  appropriated  by  other 
orators.    The  flowing  and  meaningless  gestures,  so  dear  to  our 
own  early  republican  orators,  did  not  enter  into  Indian  speech. 
Dc-criptive  pantomime  and  mimicry  were  used  with  profound 
and  dramatic  effect,  as  when  the  Wichita  chief,  standing  be- 
fore a  commission  which  would  have  made  windy  terms  with 
him,  stooped,  gathered  a  handful  of  dust,  and  tossing  it  lightly 
in  the  air  replied:  "There  are  as  many  ways  as  that  to  cheat 
an  Indian."     So  seriously  was  the  business  of  speech-making 
undertaken,  that  Powhatan  is  reported  to  have  instantly  slain 
one  of  his  young  men  who  interrupted  him.     And,  so  the 
chronicler  relates,  the  only  interruption  to  the  speech  was 
the  carrying  out  of  the  body. 

Examples  in  translation  from  the  speeches  of  Logan,  Red 
Jacket,  and  the  Seneca  chief  who  was  called  Farmer's  Brother 
show  traces  of  that  balanced  and  flowing  sentence  structure 
which  we  associate  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Direct 
obser\'ation  of  Indian  speech-making  leads  the  writer  to  con- 
clude that  the  aboriginal  orator  composed  his  speech  in  units, 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  which  were  varied  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial audience.  This,  if  true,— and  the  decline  of  tribal  life  has 
occasioned  such  a  decline  in  the  art  of  speech-making  that  this 
IS  only  an  inference,— would  relate  the  art  of  oratory  to  drama 
and  cover  one  of  the  two  or  three  gaps  in  the  development  of 
stanza  form.     Oratory  had,  however,  an  important  function  in 
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relating  literary  composition  to  the  audience,  for  it  was  the 
only  art  practised  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  deci- 
sions  of  the  tribe. 

There  was  something  akin  to  oratory,  and  in  the  nature  of 
scmionizmg.  which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  initiation 
of  youth  mto  tribal  responsibility.  Certain  of  the  Elders 
regarded  as  the  repositories  of  tribal  wisdom,  were  required  to 
expound  It  from  time  to  time,  but  always  in  connection  with 
tnbal  mystcnes.  so  that  there  is  very  little  of  it  accessible  in  its 
ongmal  form.  It  probably  tended  to  fall  into  aphoristic  balance 
like  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  Almanac  of  Poor  Richard 


Would  you  choose  a  councillor, 

Watch  him  with  his  neighbour's  children. 


Sioux. 


Do  not  stand  wishing  for  the  fish  in  the  water. 
Go  home  and  make  a  spear. 

Puget  Sound. 

Something  of  the  high  simplicity  and  clarity  of  aboriginal 
morahzmg  can  be  gathered  in  the  writings  of  a  man  of  such  pure 
Indian  stock  as  Charles  Eastman.  No  one  can  associate  inti- 
mately with  Indians  without  continually  surprising  from  them 
such  apt  and  balanced  utterances  as  this,  from  the  last  of  the 
Catahnans: 

I  always  remember  wiiat  the  old  men  told  me:  that  the  world  is 

(jOU. 

Literar>'  allusion,  drawn  from  their  folk  or  hero-tales,  is 
part  of  the  Amerind  daily  speech.  Of  an  affair  which  makes  a 
great  stir  without  getting  forward  the  Micmac  will  say  "It 
goes  like  the  canoe  that  the  Partridge  made. "  The  point  of  the 
companson  is  in  the  fable  of  the  Partridge  who.  observing  that 
a  canoe  goes  faster  when  the  ends  are  well  rounded,  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  a  canoe  which  should  be  rounded  on  the 
sides  also.  The  result  was  a  bowl-shaped  structure  which  went 
round  and  round  without  progress. 

There  was  an  apt  anecdote  like  that  for  every  occasion  or  if 
there  was  not.  somebody  made  one  on  the  spot.  This  quirk 
tacihty  for  noting  resemblances,  and  the  play  of  humour,  has 
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pven  us  a  body  of  folk-tale  and  fable  not  surpassed  by  any 
tountr>'  in  the  world,  folk-tale  and  fable  which  would  illustrate 
our  common  American  life  with  far  more  point  than  the  things 
wv  derive  from  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  utilize  this 
material  have  missed  its  native  quality,  and  attempted  to 
croud  it  into  the  mould  of  European  fairy-tales,  though  in  fact 
both  t.L.  -nood  and  the  method  of  Amerind  folk-tales  are  as 
distinct; .  ..y  American  as  the  work  of  Mark  Twain.  In  some 
respects  Mark  Twain  in  his  shorter  anecdotes,  and  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  in  the  Spoon  River  Anthology,  have  come  nearer  the 
mark  of  Amerind  humour  than  any  direct  translation  or  inter- 
pretation. The  one  really  notable  success  at  transcription  of 
the  Amerind  mode  seems  to  have  been  accident,  that  sort 
of  divine  accident  that  one  wishes  might  happen  oftener.  It 
appears  that  Joel  Chandler  Harris  did  not  himself  know,  when 
he  wrote  them,  that  his  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Br'er  Fox  were  origi- 
nal Cherokee  inventions.  In  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, where  you  will  find  their  Amerind  forebears,  the  tales 
have  a  grim  quality,  a  Spoon  River  quality,  which  to  our  under- 
standing misses  the  humouresque  which  they  had  to  the  Indian. 
Coming  to  Harris  as  they  did  through  the  modified  primitive- 
ness  of  the  negro,  their  essential  frolicsomeness  is  transmitted 
with  surprisingly  few  African  interpolations.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  exchanges  between  Indian  and  Negro  slaves  and 
assimilations  took  place  at  all  their  points  of  contact.  But  for 
the  Americanness  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  one  has  only  to 
ijoint  to  that  other  so  popular  folk  hero,  Get-Rich-Quick  Wal- 
lin},'ford,  the  Br'er  Fox  of  the  current  hour. 

One  other  supreme  achievement  in  the  adaptation  of  Amerind 
folk-tales  is  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing's  Zuili  Folk  Tales,  almost 
the  only  convincing  rendition  of  the  non-sacred  stories  of  the 
South-west.  Particulariy  illuminating  of  the  Amerind  story 
method  is  the  Zufii  version  of  the  story  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Mouse,  and  the  adventure  of  the  Twins  of  War  and  Chance 
among  the  Unborn  Men  of  the  Underworld,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples of  pure  Amerind  prose. 

All  our  conclusions  about  aboriginal  prose  style  are  more  or 
less  conjectural.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  wholly 
in  mind,  sacred  matter  was  committed  almost  wholly  to  song 
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and  symbolic  ritual.    Explanation  and  narration  of  the  story, 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  rites,  took  place  only 
before  the  novitiates.    When  the  rites  themselves  were  made 
I)uhlic,  the  story  on  which  they  were  strung  was  sketchily  the 
common  possession.     In  the  kiva  or  earth-lodge,  in  whatever 
sacred  privacy  they  were  rehearsed,  the  story  was  a  solemn 
narrative,  developed  by  repetition  to  explicit  form.    Beginning 
as  informal  prose,  such  a  narrative  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  rhythmic,  until  it  made  a  matrix  within  which  the  IjTic 
and  symbolic  elements  were  enclosed.     Tribal  ceremonies  in 
all  stages  of  this  logical  development  can  be  found  among  the 
American  tribes,  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  epic  and  drama. 
In  the  descriptive  and  explanator>-  matter  of  Frances  Dins- 
more's  Sun  Dance,  and  in  the  prose  intervals  of  the  Hako  Ritual 
as  recorded  by  Alice  Fletcher,  one  sees  this  process  going  on; 
and,  incidentally,  for  the  student  of  drama  there  is  much  light 
thrown  on  the  office  and  evolution  of  the  Greek  chorus.    For 
not  the  least  advantage  of  the  study  of  our  own  aboriginal 
literature  is  the  place  it  fills  in  the  evolution  of  form. 

Amerind  prose,  and  prose  becoming  poetized  by  growing 
important,  has  the  first  consideration,  because  this  is  the  nearest 
point  of  contact.  The  eariiest  forms  as  well  as  the  preponderant 
forms  are  all  well  within  our  own  definition  of  poetry.  That  is 
to  say.  they  have  definite,  repetitive  rhythm  pattern.  They 
have  sonority,  assonance,  and  in  some  instances  even  allitera- 
tion and  rhyme. 

Over  and  above  the  quality  of  rememberability  which  every 
aboriginal  composition  was  obliged  to  have,  the  instinctive 
choice  of  poetry  as  a  medium  of  intimate  expression  had  to  do 
with  the  Indian's  religion.     He  began  by  being  convinced  of 
unity  and  continuity  of  life.    Earth,  ant-heap,  beast,  and  stone 
were  perm^  ated  with  the  same  Essence  which  was  in  himself, 
for  which  we  may  adopt   the  ethnologist's  term  Wakonda.' 
To  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  Wakonda  of  whatever  item 
of  creation  held  his  interest  of  the  moment,  was  the  serious 
business  of  the  Indian's  days.     He  thought  of  the  animals  as 
nearer  to  the  Cause  of  Causes  than  men  were,  and  of  the  forces 
of  nature  as  still  nearer,  being  so  much  more  mysterious.    At 
all  times  and  continuously  he  thought  of  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing himself  in  harmony  with  these. 
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First  of  all  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  rhythm,  vibration,  as 
bcinj,'  the  secret  of  such  harmony,  the  ululating  voice,  the  cry 
beaten  into  rhythm  with  the  hand,  then  the  hollow  log,  the 
pebbled  gourd.  Then  words  began  to  rise  like  bubbles  through 
thi'  cry,  mere  syllables,  unrelated  words,  a  shorthand  note  to 
the  emotions  involved,  all  arranged  around  the  emotional 
impulse  which  sot  them  in  motion,  annotating  the  experience, 
but  not  until  a  much  later  stage  describing  it. 

The  process  of  raising  annals,  incident,  and  law  to  the  point 
at  which  they  became  precious  enough  to  require  remembering, 
in  i)ther  words,  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  be  called  liter- 
ature, was  obvious  and  slow.  But  spiritual  and  emotional  ex- 
periences were  literary  in  their  mode  from  their  very  inception. 
That  is  to  say,  they  could  be  drummed,  if  no  more  than  on  the 
singer's  breast.  Single  personal  experiences  gave  rise  to  the 
love  song,  the  death  song,  the  cradle  song.  Where  a  succession 
of  incidents  was  required  to  complete  the  experience,  the  song 
sequence  arose.  Out  of  such  sequences  developed,  with  the 
hv\p  of  the  sustaining  narrative,  all  epic  and  drama. 

In  this  stage  the  poetic  art  admitted  no  aristocracy  of 
talent.  Any  Indian  who  had  a  poetic  experience  could  make 
a  song  of  it,  and  apparently  every  Indian  did.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  even  today  to  find  a  singer  with  a  repertory  of 
two  hundred  or  more  songs.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  to  be 
fragments  of  ceremonial  sequences,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
personal  expressions. 

I  did  not  make  my  looks, 
Why  blame  me  if  the  women  fall  in  love  with  me?' 

sings  the  Omaha  beau; 

Setting  out  on  the  war  trail,  the  Pawnee  sings 

Let  us  see  is  it  real. 

This  life  that  I  am  living.' 

Thus  the  north  coast  lover: 

Even  from  a  house  of  strong  drink 
Men  get  away. 
But  not  from  you, 
Raven  woman. ' 

'  Alice  Fletcher.  '  Prances  Dinsmore.  1  Pranz  Boas. 
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Almost  all  personal  songs  are  of  this  stenographic  character 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  mere  words.  It  is  even 
possible  to  dispense  with  words  altogether,  but  the  translator 
will  K'o  astray  who  contents  himself  with  the  words  and  does 
not  put  into  his  work  the  rhythm  pattern  and  the  emotion  oi 
the  melodic  intervals.  Music  is  to  the  highest  degree  literarv' 
with  the  aboriginal. 

Even  with  these  aids  the  meaning  of  Amerind  verse  is 
obscure  unless  one  understands  that  the  genius  of  the  languag.- 
IS  holophrastic.  This  is  to  say,  there  is  an  efTort  to  express  the 
relationship  of  several  ideas  by  combining  them  into  one  word 
In  the  Quicha  tongue  it  is  possible  to  say  in  a  single  word 
"the-essence-of-being-as-existent-in-humanity."  There  is  a 
Chippewa  word,  which  means  "I-laugh-in-my-thoughts,"  and 
an  Algonkin  word  which  an  unliterary  translator  might  render 
correctly  as  dawn,  actually  means  "  hither-whiteness-comes- 
walking. " 

Another  difficulty  encountered  by  the  student  of  aboriginal 
Amcncan  verse  who  is  not  also  a  student  of  aboriginals  is  the 
relationship  of  ideas.    When  the  Paiute  Ghost  dancer  sings 

The  cottonwoods  are  growing  tall, 
They  are  growing  tall  and  green, 

or  the  Ojibway, 

All  night  on  the  river  I  keep  awake, 

the  first  is  not  describing  the  spring  landscape,  but  a  vision  of 
spintual  regeneration  and  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Nor  has 
the  latter  lost  his  sweetheart :  he  speaks  of  the  search  of  the  soul 
for  mystic  completion. 

As  tribal  culture  advances,  the  stanza  form  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, assonance,  measure,  and  in  descriptive  passages  an 
instinctive  attempt  to  make  the  rhythms  suggestive  if  not 
actually  imitative. 

Two  or  three  distinct  stanza  forms  with  refrain  can  be  found 
in  the  songs  of  the  house-dwelling  tribes  of  the  South-west. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  that  the  Incas  were  proficient  in  the 
quatrain  in  which  the  first  line  rhymed  with  the  last  and  the 
second  with  the  third.    Among  our  own  tribes  a  very  competent 
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blank  verse  had  developed,  capable  of  carrying  long  narrative 
and  susceptible  of  variation  to  meet  the  demands  of  dialogue. 
In  one  or  another  of  these  forms  all  that  was  really  impor- 
tant to  the  aboriginal  American  was  stated.  Longfellow,  had 
he  been  more  of  an  American  and  less  of  an  academician,  could 
have  easil)'  found  native  measures  for  his  Hiawatha  cycle  with- 
out borrowing  from  the  Finnish,  although  he  showed  more  dis- 
crimination than  most  writers  who  have  attempted  to  render 
Indian  ejjics,  in  choosing  a  form  that  was  very  closely  akin  to 
the  Amerind. 

It  is  possible  that  the  literary  mode  of  the  Amerind  epics 
has  been  influenced  by  the  native  choice  of  story  interest. 
While  all  of  the  longer  poems  begin  with  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  purport  to  record  the  early  wanderings  of  the  tribe 
and  its  subsequent  history,  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  the  warrior 
themes  that  occupy  the  epics  of  the  old  worid.  The  Amerind 
hero  is  a  culture  hero,  introducer  of  agriculture,  of  irrigation, 
and  of  improved  house-building.  Hiawatha,  not  Longfellow's 
Ojibway  composite,  but  the  original  Haion  'hwa'tha  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, was  a  statesman,  a  reformer,  and  a  prophet.  His  very 
name  ("he  makes  rivers")  refers  to  his  establishment  of  canoe 
routes  among  the  Five  Nations  and  with  the  peoples  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  company  with  Dekanawida, 
an  Onondaga  coadjutor,  he  formed  the  original  League  of 
.Nations  with  the  object  of  "abolishing  the  wasting  evils  of 
inter-tribal  blood  feuds. " 

We  may  select  for  analysis  two  of  the  best  and  best  known  of 
thc-^c  culture  epics,  the  Walam  Olum  already  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  American  book,  and  the  Zuni  Creation  Myth  as  it  has 
been  made  known  to  us  through  the  labours  of  Frank  Gushing. 

The  record  of  the  Red  Score  was  obtained  by  Constantine 
Samuel  Rafinesque  while  he  was  holding  the  chair  of  Historical 
and  Natural  Science  in  the  Transylvania  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  translation  was  printed  by  him  in  1836.  The 
original  copy  was  a  collection  of  the  before-mentioned  bark  or 
board  plates,"  incised  and  painted  with  the  picture  writings  of 
the  Lenni  Lenape.  The  words,  found  somewhat  later  by  Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque,  have  been  pronounced  by  Daniel  Brinton 
to  be  a  genuine  oral  tradition  written  down  by  one  not  very 
familiar  with  the  language. 
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The  text  consisted  of  a  scries  of  ideographic  writings,  each 
one  representing  a  verse,  obviously  metrical,  with  syllabic  and 
accentual  rhythm,  and  occasional  alliteration.  That  the  syl- 
labic arrangement  is  not  accidental,  but  studied,  is  shown  by  the 
frct|ucnt  sacrifice  of  the  correct  form  of  the  word  to  secure  it. 
The  tendency  to  rhyme,  especially  to  what  is  known  today  a.s 
internal  rhyme,  is  noticeable,  but  Brinton  thinks  it  possible 
that  this  may  have  been  owed  to  influences  of  Christian  hymns, 
with  which  the  Lenni  Lenapc  had  been  familiar  for  two  genera- 
tions. This  seems  hardly  likely.  It  is  as  unlikely  as  that  the 
Psalms  of  David  should  be  affected  by  modem  revivalism. 

Two  examples  of  the  ideograph  and  accompanying  verse 
from  the  Walam  Oliint  are  here  given,  those  two  which  are 
probably  of  most  interest  to  Americans  of  today,  the  advent  of 
the  first  Tammany  chief  (Tamenend)  and  the  coming  of  the 
Discoverers. 


Plate  I 
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Wcninitis  Tamcnond  sakimanep 

nekohatami 

All  heing  friendly,  The  Aflable 

was  chief,  the  first  of  that  name. 


Wonwihil  wapekunchi  wapsipsyat 

At  this  time  Whites  came  on  the 

eastern  sea. 


The  Red  Score  begins  with  creation,  when  "On  the  earth 
there  was  an  extended  fog  ...  at  first,  for  ever,  lost  in  space, 
there  the  Great  Manitou  was.  ..."  After  the  creation,  began 
the  rise  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  in  a  land  which  has  been  identified 
as  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  east. 

The  Lenapc  of  the  Turtle  were  close  together 

In  hollow  houses,  living  together  there. 

It  freezes  where  they  abode: 

It  snows  where  they  abode: 

It  storms  where  they  abode: 

It  is  cold  where  they  abode. 

At  this  northern  place  they  speak  favourably 

Of  mild,  cool  lands, 

With  many  deer  and  buffaloes. 

Accordingly  they  set  out  for  that  land,  but  found  their  way 
blocked  by  the  Tallegewi,  generally  conceded  to  be  the  Mound 
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nuildcrs,  who  in  turn  are  supposed  to  be  the  forebears  of  the 
pn  vrnt  ChtTokecs.  At  first  the  Lenape  made  a  treaty  by  which 
th.  \-  were  to  be  permitted  to  cross  toward  the  south  and  cast. 
I>iit  treachery  arose.  The  Lenape  retreated  across  Fish  River,' 
uhich  was  probably  the  Detroit  crossing  of  the  St.  Lawrence,' 
and,  making  an  alliance  with  the  Mingwe,  the  originals  of  the 
Five  Nations,  they  descended  on  the  Mound  Builders  and.  after 
a  hundred  years'  war,  drove  them  south  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Red  Score  relates  further  how  the  descending  northern 
peoples  distnbuted  themselves  in  the  region  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Lenni  Lenape  finally  separated  themselves  from 
tin  ir  allies,  gomg  toward  the  East  River,  the  Delaware,  where 
the  English  found  them.  The  record  ends  practically  with  the 
bcKinning  of  white  settlements,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  epic  as  a  whole  is  anything  other  than  a  fairly  accurate 
traditional  account  of  actual  tribal  movements. 

The  Zuiii  creation  epic,  though  never  committed  to  writing. 
is  several  literary  stages  in  advance  of  the  Walam  Olim.    The 
Zuni  are  a  sedentary  people  living  in  the  high  valleys  of  what  is 
now  New  Mexico.    When  Coronado  discovered  them  in  1540 
thiy  were  distributed  among  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  su^. 
sisting  on  agriculture  and  an  extensive  trade  with  adjac 
trilK's  in  blankets,  salt,  cotton,  and  silver  and  turquoise  jewelr 
Like  the  Walam  Olum  their  Creation  Myth  purports  to  give'a 
history  of  the  tribe  from  the  creation  of  the  worid  to  its  settle- 
ment in  its  present  location.    The  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served in  entirety  is  exceedingly  interesting.     It  is  serial  in 
composition,  and  the  various  parts  are  each  committed  to  one 
of  the  priestly  orders  called  the  Midmost,  whose  office  is  heredi- 
tary in  a  single  clan,  outranking  all  other  clans  and  priesthoods 
as  "Masters  of  the  House  of  Houses."     Each  division  of  the 
Ei.ie  IS  called  a  "Talk,"  but  the  completed  serial  is  known  as 
The  Speech."     When  performed  in  order  accompanied  by 
dance  and  symbolic  rites,  it  constitutes  the  most  interesting 
literarj-  survival  in  the  New  World. 

In  structure  the  parts  of  the  Ztini  myth  indicate  develop- 
ment from  primitive  song  sequences,  the  narrative  parts  of 
which  have  been  shaped,  as  alreaay  suggested,  out  of  prose, 
into  ,T  blank  verse  matrix.  Within  this  the  speeches  of  the 
lanami,  or  Beloved  Gods,  which  were  naturally  the  first  parts 
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to  take  permanent  literary  form,  are  enclosed.  These  speeches 
arc  more  lyric  in  feeling  than  the  narrative  parts,  and,  says 
Gushing,  "are  almost  always  in  faultless  blank  verse  measure, 
an<l  are  often  grandly  poetic."  an  observation  which  is  borne 
out  by  his  own  incompleteJ  translations.  See  the  following 
speech  of  the  Beloved  Gods,  taking  counsel  how  they  will  pre- 
pare the  earth  for  men : 

Let  us  shelter  the  land  where  cur  children  are  resting. 
Yen,  the  depths  and  the  valleya  beyond  shall  he  sheltered 
By  the  shade  of  our  cloud  shifld. 

Let  us  lay  to  its  circle 
Our  firebolts  of  thunder,  to  all  the  four  cjuarters 
Then  smite  with  our  arrows  of  li>,'htninK  from  under! 
Lo  the  earth  shall  heave  upward  and  downward  with  thunder! 
Lo  the  fire  shall  belch  outward  and  burn  the  world  over 
And  floods  of  hot  water  shall  seethe  swift  before  it ! 
Lo,  smoke  of  earth  stenches  shall  bl.nck^  n  the  daylight 
And  deaden  the  sense  of  them  else  escapinR 
And  lessen  the  number  of  fierce  prcpn^  monsters 
That  the  earth  be  made  safer  for  men  and  more  stable. 

Or  later,  in  another  measure,  Pautiwa,  the  "cloud  sender  and 
sun  priest  of  souls,"  speaks  in  the  councils  of  the  gods  to  the 
K 'yah 'he: 

As  a  woman  with  children 

Is  loved  for  her  power 

Of  keeping  unbroken 

The  life  line  of  kinsfolk. 

So  shalt  thou,  tireless  hearer, 

Be  cherished  among  us 

And  worshipped  of  mortals 

For  keeping  unbroken 

The  tale  of  Creation. 

The  prose  portions  of  the  tale  relate  how  Awonawilona,  the 
All  Father,  was  "conceived  within  himself  and  thought  outward 
in  space;  whereby  mists  of  increase,  steams  potent  of  growth, 
were  evolved  and  uplifted."  By  this  process  of  out-thinking  he 
concentrated  himself  in  the  form  of  the  Sun,  forming  out  of  his 
own  substance  the  Fourfold-Containing  Earth  Mother  and  the 
All-Covering  Father  Sky.  The  world  of  men  were  the  offspru-jg 
of  these  two. 
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In  the  beginning  men  existed  in  an  unfi  lished  state  in  the 
lowc.t  of  the  four  cave  wombs  of  the  Earth,  j  roping  in  darkness 
Thin  ai)poared  the  first  saviour  who  by  /irtue  of  his  innate 
vvis.Iom-knowIedge"  made  his  way  to  theup.er  world.  At  his 
introaty  the  Sun  Father  impregnated  with  his  beam  the  Foam 
Cap  of  the  sea.  from  which  were  brought  forth  the  Beloved 
Twain,  twin  gods  of  Fate  and  Chance,  who  ligure  in  all  pueblo 
folk-Ion-,  "l-ke  to  question  and  answer  in  deciding  and  doing." 
In  one  of  their  metamorphoses  they  are  described. 

Strong  were  thf\-  Twain, 

Strong  and  hard  favoured. 
Enduringly  thoughtful  were  they  Twain 

Enduring  of  will. 
Unyieldingly  thoughtful  were  they  Twain 

Unyielding  of  will. 
Swiftly  thoughtful  were  they  Twain 

Swift  of  will. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  dealing  with  the  rescue  of  men  by  the 
Beloved  Twain,  the  ren.  "  ..g  of  the  earth  stable  and  safe,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  arts  war  and  peace,  is  too  involved  for 
recapitulation.  Tribal  history  is  inuicated.  but  in  a  mythologi- 
cal, mystical  manner.  The  Zufli  are  by  temperament  disposed 
toward  symbols  and  abstractions,  for  which  their  language  is 
well  adapted. 

The  following  description  of  the  creation  of  the  twin  gods 
IS  an  excellent  example  of  the  rhythmic,  unmeasured  matrix: 

To  them  the  Sun  Father  imparted,  still  retaining,  control- 
thought  and  his  own  knowledge-wisdom,  even  as  to  the  ofifspring 
of  \nse  parents  their  knowingness  is  imparted,  and  as  to  his  right 
hand  and  his  left  hand  a  skilful  man  gives  craft,  freely,  not  surren- 
clLnn^,'  his  knowledge. 

In  presentation,  the  Zuni  Creation  Myth  is  dramatized. 
1  his  IS  true  so  far  as  discoverable-for  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  IValant  Ohm  was  recited-  of  all  the  tribal  cycles.  But 
in  dealing  with  Amerind  drama  we  must  distinguish  between 
dramaturgic  recapitulation  of  creative  episodes,  and  drama  as 
literary  form.  It  has  occurred  to  the  primitive  mind  every- 
where that  the  gods  are  influenced  by  representations  of  their 
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supposed  acts.  The  Shaman  brings  thunder  by  mimic  thunder 
of  his  drum ;  he  secures  the  return  of  summer  by  enacting  the 
annual  victory  of  heat  and  light  over  cold  and  darkness;  he 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  earth  by  performing  reproductive 
acts  amid  solemn  ceremonies. 

It  is  possible  that  some  such  notion  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  tribe  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  performance  at 
stated  intervals  of  the  pageant  play  of  tribal  history.  But  in 
most  cases  it  has  been  superseded  by  motives  of  festivity  and 
commemoration,  and  in  part  by  those  appetites  for  jesthetic 
enjoyment  which  we  satisfy  in  modern  drama. 

The  Indian  is  an  excellent  actor.  Mirth-provoking  mimicrj- 
and  impromptu  pantomime  are  the  universal  accompaniments 
of  tribal  leisure.  Commemorative  festivals  frequently  take  the 
form  of  the  Italian  commedia  dell'  arte,  in  which  an  old  ston- 
is  played  anew  with  traditional  "business"  and  improvised 
lines. 

In  the  history  of  one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  vallev, 
there  used  to  be  celebrated  a  periodic  community  drama,  which, 
given  time  to  develop,  might  have  resulted  in  a  farce  comedy 
of  the  sort  which  undoubtedK-  gave  rise  to,  or  at  least  suggested, 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The  story  relates  that  on  en 
occasion  when  all  the  men  of  the  pueblo  were  away  on  a  buffalo 
hunt  the  women  discovered  an  enemy  party  approaching 
Hastily  dressing  themselves  as  men,  the  women  stole  upon 
their  foes  while  they  were  still  some  distance  from  the  pueblo, 
and  by  a  show  of  force  frightened  them  away.  At  the  festival 
of  this  event,  men  and  women  change  places  for  the  whole  of 
that  day,  wearing  one  another's  clothes,  assuming  one  another's 
duties,  men  at  the  ovens  and  women  flourishing  weapons.  At 
some  point  in  the  day's  events  there  is  a  re-enactment  of  the 
incident  that  gave  rise  to  the  celebration,  in  excellent  panto- 
mime, enriched  by  recollected  "hits"  of  other  days. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  usual  throughout  tribal  life,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  more  advanced  cultures  it  gave 
rise  to  more  or  less  fixed  comedy  forms,  some  of  which  may  yet 
be  recovered  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Among  our  own  Navaho 
Indians,  parts  of  the  Night  Chant  seem  to  be  of  this  character. 
Unfortunately, '  owever,  the  quality  of  the  humour  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  offered  here.    That  such  comedy,  popular  and 
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universal  as  it  was,  did  not  receive  what  may  be  called  literary 
form,  is  probably  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  comedy,  which 
demands  spontaneity  as  its  chief  concomitant,  and  in  part  to 
the  lower  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  Comedy  had  little  to 
Jo  with  making  the  world  work  well  together,  which  was  the 
primary  object  of  Amerind  literature. 

What  appears  as  a  single  exception  to  the  seriousness  of 
fomial  drama  among  American  aborigines  is  the  institution 
known  among  the  pueblos  of  the  South-west  as  the  society  of  the 
Koshare,  the  Delight  Makers.  The  function  of  this  group  is 
flifTerently  understood  by  ethnologists.  Bandelier  interprets 
it  tliiefly  as  social  corrective  through  the  whips  of  laughter. 
Ori^'inally  it  seems  to  have  personated  the  Spirits  of  the  An- 
cestors, in  connection  with  ritual  dancers,  cheering  the  tribe 
with  the  assurance  of  interest  unintemipted  by  death.  Always 
the  Koshare  are  supposed  to  be  invisible,  so  their  quips  cannot 
be  resented.  But  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  there  is  sjTnbolic 
association  of  their  function  with  the  fertility-inducing  thunder- 
storms of  eariy  summer,  and  with  the  idea  of  laughter  and  good 
nan:re  as  mystically  beneficial  to  both  the  tribe  and  the  crops. 
Tlieir  black  and  white  makeup,  such  as  clowns  have  immemo- 
rially  worn,  and  their  antic  behaviour,  is  the  sole  tribute  of  the 
Amerind  mind  to  the  aesthetic  use  of  the  Comic  Spirit. 

For  the  basis  of  serious  drama  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
son,!,'  sequence,  which  we  have  just  seen  is  also  the  source  of 
ei>ic.  There  is  no  tribe  without  a  number  of  such  sequences 
arranged  around  either  a  story  or  a  dramaturgic  presentation 
01  a  saving  act.  Not  until  this  material  is  all  collected  and 
compared  can  we  be  certain  at  what  point  the  untutored  liter- 
ary mstinct  of  the  aboriginal  turned  to  one  form  or  the  other. 
At  ijresent  it  seems  unsafe  to  conclude  that  a  ritual  of  acts  will 
invariably  produce  the  dramatic  form,  or  a  sequence  of  episodes 
an  epic.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  easier,  on  the 
whole,  to  trace  the  song  sequence  under  what  is  left  to  us  of 
even  the  most  sophisticated  Amerind  drama. 

In  the  Ollantay  Tambo,  the  best  example  of  Inca  drama, 
reduced  to  Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  Valdez,  the  Cura  of 
Tinto,  some  five  years  before  all  Inc=>  diama  was  forbidden, 
the  dialogue  still  breaks  into  lyric  quatrains  at  the  high 
moments.    The  story  dialogue  is  carried  in  very  good  octosyl- 
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labic  blank  verse,  but  every  important  speech  is  cast  in  such 
verse  as  this  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Ollantay,  the  hero, 
when  he  goes  to  ask  the  hand  of  his  daughter  from  the  Inca 
Pachacuti : 

'Twas  I  that  struck  the  fatal  Mow 

When  warlike  Huncavila  rose 

Disturbing  thy  august  repose, 
And  laid  the  mighty  traitor  low. ' 

Earlier  in  the  play  the  friends  of  Ollantay  warn  him  that 
his  too  ambitious  passion  for  the  Inca's  daughter  has  been 
discovered;  the  warning  is  given  in  a  song  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  the  little  field  finch,  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  song  measure: 

Thou  must  not  feed, 

O  Tuyallay, 
In  I'NUSta's  field. 

0  Tuyallay, 
Thou  must  not  rob. 

O  Tuyallay, 
The  harvest  maize, 

O  Tuyallay. 

Let  us  select  three  of  the  many  song  sequences  which  are 
available  for  study,  presenting  three  characteristic  stages  of 
literary  development :  the  Songs  of  the  Mide  Brethren,  a  simple 
cong  ritual ;  the  Hako,  which  might  be  described  as  a  moraHty 
play  or  masque;  and  the  Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho,  which 
tends  toward  a  generic  American  dramatic  method. 

The  Mide  Wiwin,  or  society  of  wShamans,  is  a  secret  organ- 
ization of  the  Ojibway,  including  both  men  and  women,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  attainment  of  mastery  over  ths  means  of  life, 
health,  and  subsistence,  through  communion  with  Spirit  Power. 
Its  chief  interests  to  the  literary  student  are  the  facts  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  Hterary  enterprises  which  make  use  of  "song 
boards,"  or  "board  plates,"  in  which  between  straight  lines  are 
incised  or  painted  mnemonic  keys  to  the  songs,  and  that  the 
forms  of  those  songs  closely  resemble  the  modem  poetic  mode 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Imagism. 

■  Sir  Clements  Mrirkh.i.ni. 
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The  Mide  ritual  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  representing 
a  degree  of  spiritual  progress  in  the  initiate,  who  must  be  letter- 
perfect  in  the  songs.  Each  sequence  is  introduced  by  a  recita- 
tive of  instruction.  Each  song  consists  of  a  single  sentence  of 
recognizable  poetic  measure,  repeated  as  many  times  as  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  appropriate  rhythm,  with  slight 
melodic  variations. 

When  we  say  that  the  form  of  the  Mide  songs  is  Imagistic, 
we  mean  that  each  one  of  them  states  a  thing  apprehended 
through  the  external  sense;  something  seen,  heard,  or  done, 
enclosing  a  spiritual  experience  as  in  the  thin  film  of  a  bubble! 
Thus,  the  Hteral  Mide  song  says : 

The  sky 

We  have  lost  it. 

But  the  sha  .e  of  the  song  determined  by  the  drum  is  as  follows : 

Plate  I I 


A 


Lur? 


LTHJ-r 


iLfrr 


the  words  and  additional  meaningless  syllables  being  reoeated 
as  often  as  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  full  content  of  this 
Lomhination  of  words  and  rhythm,  which  is  directed  toward  the 
acquirement  of  magic  power  over  the  weather,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this: 

Darkness  devours  our  sky! 
Toward  its  obscuring  clouds 
We  extend  our  hands 
For  the  favour  of  clear  weather. 
By  our  power  we  attain  it! 

Though  the  idea  of  reaching  toward  the  sky  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  words,  it  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  ideographic 
key  by  a  hand  extended  toward  a  cloud. 

If  we  assume  that  the  office  of  the  drum  in  this  song  is 
merely  to  unify,  an  office  that  in  our  sort  of  verse  is  served  by 
the  conventions  of  the  printed  page,  we  m.ay  safelv  discard  the 
drum  measure  in  translating,  as  is  here  done.    It  would  also  be 
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entirely  within  the  province  of  faithful  translation  to  express 
all  the  subtleties  of  Indian  thought  in  this  conneetion    th 
In.han  s  sense  of  the  forces  of  nature,  cloud,  wind,  and  rain  as 
be,,,,  nearer  to  God  than  he  is.  and  of  his  power  over  them 
throt,,h  the  attainment  of  mystic  purity  of  heart  and  oneness 
ot  thought     The  one  convention  of  Indian  verse  which  mu 
not  1m;  broken  ,s  also  the  convention  of  Imagism.  that  the  de- 
scnptive  phrases  must  not  merely  describe,  but  must  witness 
to  something  that  has  occurred  in  the  soul  of  the  singer     A 
l.ttlc  later  in  this  same  sequence  this  is  even  more  clearly  in- 
dicated.    The  women  sing 


Wo  are  using  our  hearts, 


meaning  in  full : 


With  deep  sincerity 

We  join  our  hearts 

To  the  hearts  of  the  Mid^  Brethren 

To  find  our  sky  again. 
With  our  hearts 
Made  pure  by  singinj? 
We  uphold  the  hearts 

Of  our  Mide  Brethren 

Seeking  our  sky. 

Any  number  of  interesting  obsen/ations  of  the  co-ordinate 
development  of  writing  and  poetry  could  be  made  from  the 
study  of  this  single  ceremony,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  their 
forest  environment.  In  both  there  is  that  tendency,  alwavs  so 
clearly  marked  m  a  complicated  environment,  to  take  the  part 
or  the  whole,  the  leaf  for  the  tree,  the  track  of  the  bear's  foot 
for  the  bear,  the  reaching  hand  for  the  aspiring  spirit  of  man 

It  IS  this  suggested  relation  between  literary  form  and  the 
land  which  produced  it.  which  gives  point  to  a  choice  of  the 
hako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnees  for  analysis.  Also,  thanks  to 
Alice  Fletcher,  ■  it  is  the  best  studied  of  Amerind  rituals.  The 
word  Hako  refers  to  the  pulsating  voice  of  the  drum,  the  voice 
not  only  of  the  singers  but  the  voice  of  all  things,  the  com,  the 
eagle,  the  feather^,  stems,  everything  that  partakes  of  the 
sacred  function. 

'  See  Bibliography. 
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The  requisites  of  the  Hako  were  such  that  only  the  well-to- 
do  and  important  members  of  the  tribe  could  assume  respon- 
sibility for  its  performance.  Two  groups  were  required,  who 
must  not  be  of  the  same  clan,  and  might  even  be  of  different 
tribes,  for  it  was  essentially  a  social  drama,  designed  to  insure 
friendship  and  peace  between  social  groups,  and  to  benefit 
society  as  a  whole  by  bringing  children  to  individuals. 

Ritualistic  in  structure,  the  Hako  e.xhibits  a  compactness 
and  progressive  unity  that  could  be  studied  to  advantage  by 
modem  writers  of  community  masques  and  pageants.  Miss 
Fletcher's  analysis  of  the  cer-mony  as  a  whole  is  so  masterly 
that  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  her  as  to  the  reader  to  abridge  it. 
But  there  are  some  features  that  distinguish  it  as  a  literary 
production,  which  must  be  mentioned.  Each  movement  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  indispensable.  There  is  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  emotional  episodes  and  the  rhythm,  a  finer 
web  of  words.  Progressive  stanza  structure  characterizes  every 
movement.  The  verse  forms  are  dramatically  logical  and 
rhythmically  descriptive,  the  action  leading  and  largely  deter- 
mining the  form.  To  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  verse  con- 
tours conform  to  the  contours  of  the  country  traversed,  either 
actually  or  imaginatively,  throughout  the  performance. 

It  is  probable  that  this  correspondence  of  form  is  uncon- 
scious on  the  part  of  the  Pawnee  authors,  for,  as  with  most 
folk-drama,  many  minds  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of  ic. 
The  Pawnees  and  cognate  tribes  who  use  the  Hako  have  lived 
so  long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  open  country  about  the 
Platte  River  that  their  songs  unconsciously  take  the  shape  of 
its  long  undulations.  Miss  Fletcher  has  not  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  the  poetic  quality  of  the  songs,  but  their 
rhythms  are  most  faithfully  worked  out,  as  in  the  following, 
one  of  a  series  of  songs  describing  the  journey  of  the  Father 
group  to  the  group  called  The  Children : 

Dark  against  the  sky  yonder  distant  line 
Runs  before,  trees  we  see,  long  the  line  of  trees 
Bending,  swaying  in  the  breeze, 

which  accurately  represents  the  jog  trot  of  journey  across  the 
rolling  prairie.  A  little  later  comes  the  crowding  of  oonics  on 
the  river  bank: 
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Behold  upon  the  river's  bank  \vc  stand, 

River  we  must  cross. 

Oh  Kawas  come,  to  thee  we  call, 

Oh  come  and  thy  permission  ^'ivc 

Into  the  stream  to  wade  and  forward  ^o. 

Finally,  on  the  other  side,  after  stanzas  representing  every 
stage  of  the  crossing,  there  is  the  fiiek  of  the  ponies'  tails  as 
the  wind  dnes  them. 

Hither  winds,  come  to  us,  touch  where  water 
O'er  us  flowed  when  we  waded, 
Come,  O  winds,  come ! 

Again,  as  the  visiting  party  draws  up  from  the  lowlands 
about  the  nver.  we  have  this  finely  descriptive  rhythm: 

The  mesa  see.  it's  flat  top  like  a  strai^'ht  line  cuts  across  the  sky 
It  blocks  our  path,  and  we  must  climb,  the  mesa  climb. 

What  work  in  any  language  more  obviously  illustrates  the 
influence  of  environment  on  literary  form?  Other  examples 
there  are  of  much  subtler  and  more  discriminating  rhythms 
but  they  only  announce  themselves  after  long  intimacy  with 
the  land  in  which  they  develop.  The  homogeneity  of  the 
Amennd  race  makes  it  possible  to  detect  environmental  in- 
fluences with  a  precision  not  possible  among  the  mixed  races  of 
burope. 

In  the  Mountain  Chant,  the  Dislyidje  qacal  of  the  Navaho 
^ve  have  the  Odyssey  of  a  nomadic  people,  of  great  practical 
efficiency,  wandering  for  generations  in  such  a  country  as  pro- 
duced the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  notable 
that  while  the  epics  of  their  town-building  neighbours,  the  Zuni 
Hopi,  and  Tewa  peoples,  are  tribal,  the  chief  literary  product 
of  the  wandenng  Dine,  hke  the  story  of  Abraham,  is  the  personal 
adventure  of  one  man  with  the  gods. 

The  full  ceremony  of  the  Night  Chant  is  a  nine  days'  per- 
formance of  symbolic  rites,  song  sequences,  and  dramatic 
dances.  The  final  act  of  all,  performed  in  public  as  a  sort  of 
tribal  festival,  at  night,  within  a  corral  of  juniper  boughs,  takes 
a  special  name,  Ilnasjingo  qacal,  "chant  within  the  dark  circle 
ot  branches.'-    This  is  the  only  part  o"  the  ceremony  witnessed 
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by  whites,  and  conforms  more  nearly  to  our  idea  of  dramatic 

entertainment. 

•  lu'  ^T  "!  ^^"^  ^''^^'''^^'  ^""'"^  '^  ^  Navaho.  reared  in  the 
nnK'hbourhood  of  the  Carrizo  Mountains.  Arizona,  from  which 
Khter  takes  his  name.  Dislyi  Neyani.  "Reared-within-the- 
.\h...ntains.  Having  disregarded  the  instruction  of  bis  father 
u  hilc  out  huntmg  one  day,  he  is  taken  captive  by  the  Utcs  and 
c,  rned  to  their  country.  Here  the  gods,  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  woman  and  an  owl.  the  little  burrow-nesting  owl  iignifv 
their  intention  of  befriending  him,  calling  him  very  much  as 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldces.  and  setting 
him,  under  their  tutelage,  on  the  trail  toward  his  home 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  his  adventures,  all  of 
a  supernatural  character,  and  all  directed  toward  the  Indian's 
groat  desideratum,  the  acquirement  of  riystical  knowledge  and 
power.   The  itinerary  of  this  journey  is  mapped  across  the  Nava- 
ho  country  as  was  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  places  belong- 
m^  exclusively  to  Navaho  cosmogony,  the  House  of  the  Dew  Lhe 
fiouse  of  the  Lightning,  and  the  House  of  the  Rock  Crystal 
Reaching  his  old  home  at  the  end  of  these  adventures 
Reared-within-the-iMountains  discovers  that  even  after  he  has 
been  washed  and  dried  with  com  neal  according  to  the  Navaho 
custom,  the  odours  of  his  people  and  their  lodges  are  intolerable 
to  him.     Finally  the  difficulty  -"s  remedied  by  performing  over 
him  the  ceremony  of  the  Dislyidje  qacal,  recapitulating  his  ad- 
ventures, and  his  people  become  tolerable  to  him  once  more 

Not  long  after  this  ceremonial  purification,  Reared-within- 
the-Mountains  is  out  hunting  with  his  younger  brother  on 
Hlack  Mountain.     Suddenly  he  speaks  and  says:  "YounL^er 
Brother,  behold  the  Holy  Ones."    But  his  brother  sees  nothing 
1  hen  Dislyi  Neyani  .speaks  again : 

Farewell.  Younger  Brother.  From  the  holy  places  the  rads 
come  fcr  me.  You  will  never  see  me  a^ain,  but  when  the  showers 
pass  and  the  thunders  peal.  "There,"  you  will  say,  "is  the  voice  of 
..;>  Llder  Brother.  And  when  the  harvest  comes,  of  the  beautiful 
Fid     B     ^^^^.^PP^'-^-  yo"  ^^'i"  say.  "There  is  the  ordering  of  my 
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This  incident  of  the  passing  of  Dislyi  Neyani  is  referred  to 
in  the  Songs  of  the  Thunder,  of  which  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
first  and  the  second  stanza  of  the  twelfth  follow: 


Thonah,  Thonah! 
There  is  a  voice  above, 
The  voice  of  the  Thunder, 
Within  the  dark  cloud 
Ajjain  and  again  it  sounds! 
Thonah,  Thonah! 

12 

The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land, 

The  voice  above. 

The  voice  of  the  grasshopper, 

Among  the  plants. 

Again  and  again  it  sounds, — 

The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  any  given  presentation  of  the  Night 
Chant  IS  to  cire  sickness,  but  it  is  made  the  occasion  of  invok- 
ing the  Unseen  Powers  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  large  The 
first  four  days  are  by  way  of  preparation  and  purification,  four 
being  the  sacred  Navaho  number,  the  number  of  the  four  quar- 
ters. The  other  five  are  essentially  dramatic,  beginning  on  .  ^e 
fifth  day  with  an  attempt  to  create  the  mise-en-schie  with  div 
sand  paintings  on  the  floor  of  the  Medicine  Lodge. 

Heretofore  all  pictorial  designs  of  this  sort  have  been  stud- 
ied wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  the  relig- 
.us  significance  of  the  rite.  If  the  sand  paintings,  reproduc- 
tions of  which  are  to  be  found  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, instead  of  being  spread  out  flat,  and  the  ritual  per- 
formed around  them,  were  stood  up  on  edge  with  the  ritual 
performed  in  front,  we  should  quickly  discover  what  seems 
clearly  indicated,  the  op-ration  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Dis- 
ciples of  Gordon  Craig  and  the  symbolists  would  require  very 
little  assistance  from  the  ethnologist  to  make  out  the  relevance 
of  the  sand  paintings  to  the  action  going  on  around  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  green  twig  of  modern  stagecraft  which 
may  be  observed  at  the  Night  Chant.    The  legerdemain  of  the 
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Moshk'wan  dance,  in  which  the  yucca  is  made  to  appear  as 
,:,Touing  from  the  newly  planted  root  to  flower  and  fruit  in 
.iK.ut  the  space  of  an  hour,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  theatrical 
iransfomiation  scene"  still  so  dear  to  popular  taste.  All 
these  things  will  bear  study  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view 
l^>r  the  literary  rendering  of  the  lines,  from  which  quotations 
have  been  given,  we  are  indebted  to  Washington  xMatthews, 
.v:  well  as  for  all  we  know  as  a  whole  of  the  Night  Chant,  or, 
as  it  is  otherwise  known,  the  Mountain  Chant. 

Like  the  Hako,  the  Navaho  chant  is  based  on  a  song  se- 
(jiunce;  the  logical  relation  is  scarcely  discoverable  without  the 
acconii)anying  action.  Taken  together,  the  songs,  dances,  and 
intiTpolated  comedy  of  the  last  night's  performance,  within 
the  dark  circle  of  branches,  is  akin  to  that  most  American  and 
popular  variety  of  entertainment,  the  musical  comedy.  The 
.ame  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  South-west  ceremonials,  where 
the  social  character  is  evident,  modifying  the  element  of  relig- 
ious observance. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  ethnologists  to  regard  the 
loosened  structure  of  tribal  performances  as  indicating  the 
breaking  down  of  religious  significance.  It  seems  perhaps 
rather  the  breaking  in  of  the  literar>'  instinct;  the  unconscious 
movement  of  a  people  to  utilize  a  philosophy  already  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  familiar  as  a  medium  of  social  expression. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  significance  of  Amerind  literature 
to  the  social  life  of  the  people  which  interests  us.    That  life  is 
rapidly  passing  away  and  must  presently  be  known  to  us  only 
by  tradition  and  history.    The  permanent  worth  of  song  and 
epic,  folk-tale  and  drama,   aside  from  its  intrinsic  literary 
quality,  is  its  revelation  of  the  power  of  the  American  land- 
>cai)e  to  influence  form,  and  the  expressiveness  of  democratic 
hv.ng  m  native  measures.     We  have  seen  how  easily  some 
ot  our  outstanding  writers  have  grafted   their  genius  to  the 
Amerind  stock,  producing  work  that  passes  -^t  once  into  the 
^;:itegory  of  literature.    And  in  this  there  has  nothing  happened 
:i! at  has  not  happened  already  in  every  country  in  th^  worid 
wliere  the  really  great  literature  is  found  to  have  developed  on 
some  deep  rooted  aboriginal  stock.    The  eariier,  then,  we  leave 
f  '-'^'"'^■'"g  of  our  own  aboriginal  literary  sources  as  the  pro- 
duct of  an  alien  and  conquered  people,  and  begin  to  think  of 
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thrni  as  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  ;\nierican  environment 
the  more  reatlily  shall  we  come  into  full  use  of  it:  such  use  as 
has  >n  other  lands  produced  out  of  just  such  material  the  plavs 
of  Miakespeare.  the  epics  of  Homer,  the  operas  of  Wagner  the 
fal.Ks  of  .Esop.  the  hymns  of  David,  the  tales  of  Andersen. 'and 
thi'  Arabian  Nights. 

Perhai)s  the  nearest  and  best  use  we  can  make  of  it  is  the 
mere  contemplation  of  its  content  and  quality,  its  variety  and 
extent,  to  nd  ourselves  of  the  incubus  of  European  influence 
and  the  ever-present  obsession  of  Nvv  York.  For  we  cannot 
take  even  this  cursory  view  of  it  without  realizing  that  there  is 
no  quarter  of  our  land  that  has  not  spoken  with  distinct  and 
equal  voice,  none  that  is  not  able,  without  outside  influence 
to  produce  in  its  people  an  adequate  and  characteristic  hterary 
medium  and  form. 
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BaikT    Jarnes   Montgomery   (iH^i-iHgj^,.     Life   in    Danbury.     Boston.    .8;,, 
They  Al    Do  It;  or.  M.    Miggs  of  Danbury  and  his  Neighbors.     Boston 
li»,7|.     England  from  a  Back-Window:  with  views  of  Scotland  and   Ire- 
land.   Boston.  .879.     Mr.  Philhps' Goneness.    Boston.  1879.    TheDanbun- 
Boom  .^.th  a  full  account  of  Mrs.  Cobleigh's  action  therein.    Boston,  iKKo. 
^"'"^'"\'*°^'=''-f"'"^^('S44-i9i4).     Hawkeyetems.     Burlington,  Iowa,  ,877. 
1  he  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustacne  and  other  "  Hawk-Eyetems."     Burling- 
ton. Iowa  1 1877).   Hawkeycs.   ,^79.  William  Penn,  .644-17.8.    1882.  Innach 
Garden  and  Other  Comic  Sketches.     1886.     Sons  of  Asaph,  [n.  d.J     Chirr.es 
from  a  Jesters  Bells:  Stories  and  Sketches.     Indianapolis.   1897.     Smiles 
\oked  with  Sigh.s.     (Verse.)     Indianapolis.   1900.    Gems  of  Modem  Wit 
and   Humoiu-.     (Edited.)    Chicago   (.903).     Old   Time  and  Young  Tom 
|A  reprint  of  earher  pieces.)     Indianapolis,  1912 
Clark.  Charles  Heber  ("Max  Adder")   (.84.-19,5).     Out  of  the  Hurly-Burlv: 
or.  Life  in  an  Odd  Comer.     Philadelphia,  London.  ,874.    Also  in  German 
by  Busch.  M.,  as  Fern  vom  Weltgetummel.  .874.     Elbow-Room:  a  Novc. 
without   a    Plot.     Philadelphia,    London.    ,876.    Random    Shots.    Phila- 
delphia,    London.    1879.     Fortunate    Island,    and   Other   Stories.     Boston 
(.88.).     Captain  Bluitt:  a  Tale  of  Old  Turley.     Philadelphia,   190..    In 
Happy  Hollow.     Phila.ielphia.  1903.     The  Quakeress.     Philadelphia.  .905. 
The  Great  Natural  Healer.     Philadelphia.  19.0.    By  the  Bend  of  the  River: 
lanonlcs  of  Cock  Old  and  New.     Philadelphia,  1914. 
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Mr.  Donley  m  Peace  and  in  War.     Boston.  1898.     Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts 
,.t    H.s   Countrymen.     Boston.    ,899.     Mr.    Dooley's    Philosophy.     .900. 
Mr.     On,>k.ys    Opinions.     190,.     Observations    by    Mr.     Dooley.     1902 
l)>s<.rt,.nons   b.    Mr.    Dooley.     ,906.    Mr.    Dooley    Says.     1910     New 
Dooley  Book.       ,11.     Mr.  Dooley  on  Making  ,1  Will.     19,9. 

Eugene  Field  (1850-1895) 

Works.    Sabine  Edition.     [With   memoir  bv    Field,   R.   M.]     to  vols      i8q6 
2  vob.  added,  1900.     Poems.     Complete  Edition.     1910. 

The  Tribtine  Primer.     Denver.  Col..  ,882.     Also  as  A  Model  Primer.     [Illus- 
trated.     Brook  y^     ,882.     Culture-s  Garland;    being   Memoranda  of  the 

U=te  n    Gan«lia      Boston.    ,887.     A    Little    Book    of    Profitable    Tales. 

kerse  ',802  t;  ^'^1^ n "''•'  ''''■  ^"^  ^^^P^*  -^'  Drum, 
r     l  ■,         ..  ""^   ^'°''    ^"'^   ^'^^'   Tales.     [Privately   printed 

CambndKe.    Mass..    ,893.)     Chicago.    ,89,1.    Enlarged    ed,.    ,806     The 
House,  an  Episode  in  the  Lives  of  Reuben  Baker.  Astronomer,  and  of  his 
^ifeAhee.     ,896.     Love-Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.     ,896.     Second  Book 
of  Tales.     1896.     The  Temptation  of  Friar  Gonsol:  a  Story  of  the  Devil 
fTL  M  t'th    n^  .^^"'f-^W-hington.  D.  C.  ,900.    Also  as  How  One 

Flat  r  .  .  hT  t".^  ^"°  '''''"""'  "™-  C'''"^"'  '900.  Sharps  and 
Fat.  |C<,llatcd  by  Thompson.  S.J  2  vols.  ,900.  The  Stars:  a  Slum- 
ber Story.  .90,.  Nonsense  for  Old  and  Young.  (Sketches  from  the 
nZZJ         T.V^V-^  ■  ^°''""'  '^°'-     My Book,to WilHamC.  Buskott. 

00        P  nn  Y     •    P-,^"^V"°'  ''"'•'     "'""'^  C^"^-^'  -'^  O'her  Stories. 

oo..  Penn-Yan  Bill's  Wooing.  [Privately  printed,  Boston,  ,9.4.] 
\er.e  and  Prose  from  the  George  H.  Yenowine  Collection  of  Bc^ks  .nd 
Manuscripts  [Edited  by  Harper,  H.  H.;  introduction  by  Trenr  W  P 
Privately  printed.  Boston.   191;.]  ' 


See,  also.  Bibliography  to  Book  H,  Chap.  xxm. 


Blu'^MrTt  r  '°p''  ^^"i^!^V'°'""'^  °^  ^'''"'^  ^°'^''  S-bine  Edition. 
Bclou.  Mrs.  I.  C.     Eugene  Field  in  his  Home.     1898. 

F   m'  p'     ;    ^a"  ^^ftemoon  with  Eugene  Field.     Chicago.  ,904. 

cS  'nd'  /%^"'°;,^"^'>'^*^- .  IWhimsical  autobiography.)    Chicago.  ,896. 

Ca  L  nd.  H.    Real  Conyersations-H.     A  Dialogue  between  Eugene  Field 

ana  Hamhn  Garland.     McClure's  Magazine.  August,  .893 

Stedman.  E.  C.    Genius  and  Other  Essays.  183-92.     ,9,, 

Thompson.  S.     Eugene  Field.  2  vols.     1905  ' 

\\ilson.  P.     The  Eugene  Field  I  Know.     1898 

Eugene  Field,  the  Humorist.     Century  Magazine.  July.  1902. 

"""fiobi^etf 'hv'T^'Ti!;"  ^"r"'  ^''^^-  >•  ^^y  OP--^  -d  Betsey 
Samanth;  L  ^^''^^l^''^'.  Y'"''  "^^'^^^^  "873).  Josiah  Allen's  Wife' 
Samantha  at  the  CentenmaL  Hartford  [.878].  My  Wayward  Partner • 
v:.;'^?:"^.^""i' J^f-h-  Hartford.  ,880.  The  Lament  of  the  Mormon 
u.,.     i,..r.,-.]    Harttord.     1S80.     Miss    Richard's     Boy.     188^     Sweet 

vo?;„-;/  ^''"^  ''  '  ^°"''^"^-     '««5.    Samanfha  at laratogl 
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Philadelphia,  18H7.  Poems.  1887.  Miss  Jones'  Quilting.  1887.  Sa- 
mantha  among  the  Brethren.  1890.  Sain.nntha  on  the  Race  Problem 
1892.  Also  as  Samantha  among  the  Cr.lond  Folk-;:  My  Ideas  on  the 
Race  Problem.  1894.  Samantha  at  the  WorM's  Fair.  189,^.  Jo-iah's 
.Marm;  and,    Abel    Perry's    Funeral.     Philadelphia,    i>-  Samantha   in 

Europe.     1895.     Round     the    World     with    Josiah     A  Wife.     1H90 

Samantha  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  (1904.I  The  li.  ..ed  Automobile 
1906.  Samantha  vs.  Jo.ah.  1906.  Sainantha  on  Children's  Riphis 
1909.  vSamantha  at  Coney  Island  and  a  Thousand  Other  Islands,  iqi, 
Samantha  on  the  Woman  Question.  1913.  rosi.ih  Allen  on  the  Woman 
Question.     1914. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  ["Hans  Breit.m.\nn']  (1824-1903) 

Original  Works 

Meistcr  Karl's  Sketch-Book.  Philadelphia,  iSss-  Revised,  London  (1872) 
The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams.  Pliiladel()hia,  1856.  Sunshine  in 
Thought.  I8f,2.  Ye  Book  of  Copperheads.  [Anon.)  Philadelphia,  186-.  (3I 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  London,  1863.  The  Art  of  Conversation 
1864.  Legends  of  the  Birds.  (\'crse.J  Philadelphia,  1864.  Mother 
Pitcher's  Poems.  1864.  Hans  Bnitniann's  Party,  with  Other  Ballads 
Philadelphia  [18681.  Hans  Breitmann  about  Town,  and  Other  New  Bal- 
lads. [Second  Series.1  Philadelphia  [1869I.  Hans  Breitmann  und  his 
Philosopede.  1869.  Hans  Breitmann  in  Politics.  A  Humorous  Poem 
Philadelphia,  1869.  Hans  Breitmann's  Christmas.  With  Other  Ballads 
London,  1869.  Hans  Breitmann  in  Church.  With  Other  New  Ballads 
[Third  Series.]  Philadelphia  (18-0I.  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan.  London 
1871.  Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan.  With  Other  New  Ballads.  [Fourth 
Series.)  Philadelphia  [1871].  Hans  Breitmann  in  Europe  With  f)th  r 
New  Ballads  (Fifth  Series.)  Philadelphia  [,87.].  Hans  Breitmann's 
Ballads.  (Collected.)  Phila.lelphia  (1871).  London,  1871.  (Best  e.iition 
with  an  introduction  by  Pennell,  E.  R.,  Boston,  1914.]  The  Music  Lesson 
of  Confucius,  and  Other  Poems.  Boston,  1872.  London,  1872.  The 
Egyptian  Sketch-Book.  London  and  New  York,  1873.  The  English 
Gypsies  and  their  Language.  London  and  New  York,  1873.  Red  In.liana 
In  Temple  Bar,  Lon.ion,  1875-6.  [\cver  reprinted.)  Pidgin-En-!ish 
S,ng-Son>,';  or.  Songs  and  Stories  in  the  China-Engli.sh  Dialect.  London 
and  I  hiladelphia,  1876.  Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins.  London  and  New 
Vork,  1876.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  AI,o!ition  of  Slavery.  London  and 
New  \  ork,  1879.  Ebenezer:  a  Novel.  Temple  Bar,  London,  1879.  |.\ever 
reprinte.I.)  The  Gypsies.  Boston,  1882.  The  Algonquin  Legends  of 
New  England.  Boston,  1884.  Brand-New  Ballads.  London,  1885. 
Snooping.  London  (1885).  A  Dictionary  of  Slang.  [With  Barrere  F] 
2  vols.  I  ond.m,  1889-^^0.  Revised,  1897.  Gypsy  Sorcery  and  Fortune- 
Telling.  London,  1891.  The  Hundred  Riddles  of  the  Fairy  Bellaria. 
I^ndon  1892.  Etruscan-Roman  Remains  in  Popular  Tradition.  London, 
1892^  Hans  Breitmann  in  Germany:  Tyrol.  London,  1895.  Songs  of 
the  Sea  and  Lays  of  the  Land.  London,  1895.  Legends  of  Florence.  2 
vols.  London,  1895-6.  Aradia,  or  tl,e  Gospel  of  the  Witches  of  Italy. 
London,  1899.     The  Unpublished  Legends  of  Virgil.     London,  1899.     Flax- 

lus.     Leaves  from   thr>   Life  -f  lli\   T-T—nri-t-l      i    .,  1         ,  t.-  i    t 

•    ^"^     -   '^"   immortal.     London,    1902.     Kuloskap 

the  Master.     And  Other  Algonkin  Poems.    |With  Prince,  J.  D.j     1902. 
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P  'Mros  of  Travel.  [From  the  German  of  Heine.]  London  and  Philadelphia, 
iMs.S.  H>mes  Book  of  S„nRs.  Philadelphia.  1S64.  Letters  to  a  Ladv 
(From  the  German  of  Humlwldt.  W.  von.)  Philadelphia.  1864.  An  Artist's 
Poems.  [From  the  German  of  Schmolzc,  C.  H.J  Philadelphia,  1S64. 
The-  (urman  Mother  Goose.  Philadelphia,  1864.  Also  as  Mother  Goose 
fn.ni  Germany.  1873.  Memoirs  of  a  Good-for-Xothing.  (From  the 
Gentian  of  E.chendorfl.  J.  von.)  1H66.  Gaudeamus!  Humorous  Poems. 
|I-n>,n  the  German  of  SchefTel,  J.  v(m.|  Boston,  1872.  FusanR-  or  the 
Dl-c.  .v.ry  of  America  by  Chinese  Bud.ihist  Priests,  etc.  [From  the  German 
of  Neumann  C.  F.|  London.  1875.  EuKhsh-Gypsy  Songs.  (With 
P.alnuT,  h.  H..  and  Tuckey.  J.|  Philadelphia  and  London  .87>5 
The  Family  Life  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Londrm,  1893.  Wor  .  of  Heinrich 
Hrin.v     H  vols.     London.  1893. 

AtiKTiean  Humour.     British  Quarterly  Review.  October.  1S70 

Bentz.m.  T.      (Mme.  Blanc]      Lcs  Humoristes  Am,  ricains-H.     Artemus 

Ward  ct  Hans   Breitmann.  I'enncmi  des  Allemands.      Revue  des  Deu.x 

Mondes,  15  AuK'iist,  1872. 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland.     Knickerbocker  MaKazine,  February.  1856. 
Leland.  C.  G.     Memoirs.     2  vols.     London.  1893. 
Maseiield,   J.     Hans    Breitmann.     Academy.   4   April,    1903. 
Pennell,    E.  R.    (Leland's   niece.]     Charles  Godfrey  Leland.'    A  Biography 

2  vols.     Boston,  1906. 

Lewis,  Charles  Bertrand  ("  M.  Quad  "]  (1842-        ).    Quad's  Odds.   Detroit.  1865 
Goaks  and  Tears.     Boston,  1875.     Bessie  Baine;  or.  The  Mormon's  \-ictim 
Chicago  (1880).     Sa wed-off  Sketches:  Selections,  Humorous  and  Pathetic 
Army  Stor.es,  etc.     1884.     Field,   Fort,  and  Fleet.    Sketches  of  the  late- 
War,  i,S6i-i£63.     Detroit.  1885.     Under  Fire:  or,  the  Cruise  of  the  "De- 
stroyer."    I1886].      The    Lime-Kiln    Club.      Chicago    (1887].     Sparks    of 
Wit    and    Humour.     London.    1887.     Under    Five    Lakes.     1887      Trials 
and  Troubles  of  the  Bowser  Family.     Chicago,  1895.     Boy  Scouts.     1898 
.V„ut   and   Spy.     i8c;8.     Funny   Experiences  of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Bowser 
Chica^'o  ( 1890I.     The  Life  and  Troubles  of  Mr.  Bowser,  etc.     Chicago,  1902 
Ht-morous  Mr.  Bowser.  191 1. 
Maniuis.  Donald    Robert    Perr>'    (1878-         ).     Danny's    Own    Stor>'.     1912 
Dreams  and  Dust.     1915.     The  Cruise  of  the  Jasper  B.     1916.     Hermione 
ari.i  her  Little  Group  of  Serious  Thinkers.     1916. 
l-d,>;ar  \V>Ison  \ye  ("Bill  Nye"]  (1850-1896).     Bill  Nye  and  Boomerang;  or, 
Uie  Tale  of  a  Meek  eyed  Muel.     Chicago.  1881.     Bill  Nye's  Blossom  Rock. 
Chicago,  1 885.     Baled  Hay.    Chicago  (1887].    Bill  Nye's  Chestnuts.     (1887.] 
Remarks  by  Bill  Nye.     Chicago,  1887.     Forty  Liars  and  Other  Lies.    Chicago 
1 188;(.    Bill  Nye's  Thinks.     Chicago,  1888.     Nye  and  Riley's  Railway  Guide. 
lUith  Riley,  J.  \V.|     Chicago,  1888.     Fun,  Wit,  and  Humour.     (With Riley 
J.W.]    Chicago,  1889.    Sparks  from  the  Pen  of  Bill  Nye.    Chicago,  1893     As 
Bill  Nye's  Sparks   1896.     Poems  and  Yams.     [With  Riley,  J.  W.] '   Chicago 
1893.     Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.     Philadelphia,  1894.     Bill 
Nyes  History  of  England  from  the  Druids  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VH 
Philadelphia,  i8q6.     A  Guest  at  the  Ludlow,  and  Otb.-r  Storic=      Ind-ana- 
pohs,  1 897.     The  Funny  Fellow's  Grab  Bag.     1903.     Bill  Nye's  Red  Book. 
Chicago,  1906. 
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September,  1912. 

O.  Henry,  New  Facts  about  the  Great  Author.     Cosmopolitan,  October, 
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Taylor,  Bert  Lcston  |"B.  L.  T."]  (1866-  ).  Line-o'-type  Lyrics.  Evanston, 
111.,  1902.  The  Well  in  the  Wood.  Indianapolis,  1904.  The  Lor  of  the 
Water  WaRon.  (With  Gibson,  W.  C]  Boston,  1905.  Extra  Dry:  Fur- 
ther Adventures  of  the  Water-WaRon.  (With  Gibson,  W.  C]  1906, 
The  Charlatans,  Indianapolis,  1906.  .A  Line-o'-Verse  or  Two.  Chicago, 
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Townseno,  Edward  Waterman  ("Chimmie  Fadden"!  ''1855-  )•  Chimmie 
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Creek  Farm.     1907.     The  ClimbinR  Courvatells.     1909. 


CHAPTER  X 

LATER  POETS 

Thom.\s  B.viley  Aldrich 

Works.  Boston,  1883.  New  Uniform  cd.,  6  vols.,  Boston  and  New  Y'ork,  1885. 
Riverside  ed.,  8  vols.,  Bosion  and  .\ew  York,  1896.  New  Riverside  ed., 
8  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1S97  [also  Large  Paper  ed.J.     Popular  ed.. 
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7  vols.,  Boston  ond  New  York,  1900.  Riverside  cd.,  9  vols.,  Boston  and 
Ntw  Y'rk,  i<)07  [3  eds.  from  same  plates. |  Pocket  cd.,  9  vols.,  Boston  and 
N.w  V-rk,  1916.  Poems,  1863.  Boston,  1865,  1882.  Illustrated  by  the 
r.iint  and  Clay  Club,  Boston,  1882.  Household  ed.,  Boston  and  New  York, 
ix.s.S,  lfii)ri.  Riversideed.,  2  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1896.  Revised  and 
Conipliti^  Household  ed.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1897,  'QtWi  'Q"?-  A.stor 
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poems  m  this  collection  contributed  by  Aldrich).  Boston,  1872.  The  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  Other  Poems.  Boston,  1874.  The  Flower  and  Thorn:  Later 
Lyrics.  Boston,  1876,1877.  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book.  Boston  and 
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1884.  Nature's  Serial  Story.  1885.  An  Original  Belle.  1885.  Driven 
Back  to  Eden.  ,.S.H5  [St.  Nicholas  Magazine!.  He  Fell  in  Love  with  lu. 
Wife.     1886.    The  Earth  Trembled.    1887.    "Miss  Lou."    1888.    Found 
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ct  Lost.     1888.     The  Home  Acre 
Love  and  War.     1892. 
.-,  Mary  A.     E.  P.  Roe.    Reminiscences  of  his  Life 


1889.    The  Hornet's  Nest.    A  Story 


1899. 


.Smith,  Frnnris  Hopkinson.  Caleb  West,  Master  Diver.  1898.  Tom  Grogan. 
i.joo.  The  Fortunes  of  Ohver  Horn.  [1902.)  The  Tides  of  BamcKat. 
1906.  Peter.  A  Novel  of  Which  He  is  Not  the  Hero.  1908.  Kennedy 
Square.  191 1.  Felix  O'Day.  1915.  Enoch  Crane.  A  Novel.  1916 
llcft  unfinished  but  completed  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith]. 
.Sir,  also,  Bibliographies  to  Book  HI,  Chaps,  vi  and  .\iv. 

Stouv,  Harriet  Beecher.  The  Mayflower;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenes  and  Characters 
amoHK'  the  Descendants  of  the  Puritans.  1843.  Enlarged  ed.  Boston, 
1.S55.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  Life  Among  the  Lowly.  Boston,  1852.  2 
vols.  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  presenting  the  Original  Facts  and 
Documents  upon  which  the  Story  is  Founded,  together  with  Corroborative 
Statements  verifying  the  Truths  of  the  Work.  Boston,  1853.  Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  Boston,  1854.  2  vols.  Dred;  aTale  of  the 
Croat  Dismal  Swamp.  Boston,  1856.  2  vols.  As  Nina  Gordon:  a  Tale  of 
the  Groat  Dismal  Swamp.  Boston,  1866.  The  Minister's  Wooing.  Boston, 
1859.  Agnes  of  Sorrento.  Boston,  1862.  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.  Bos- 
ton, 1 H62.  A  Reply  to :  "  The  Affectionate  and  Christian  Address  of  Many 
Thousand  of  Women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  their  Sisters,  the 
Women  of  the  United  States  of  America."  London,  1863.  House'  and 
Home  Papers.  By  Christopher  Crowfield.  Boston,  1865.  Religious  Pov.. is. 
Boston,  I H67.  Queer  Little  People.  Boston,  1867.  The  Chimney  Comer. 
By  Christopher  Crowfield.  Boston,  1868.  Little  Fo.xes.  By  Christopher 
Crowfield.  Boston,  1868.  Men  of  Our  Time;  or.  Leading  Patriots  of  the 
D.iy-  •  •  •  Hartford,  1868.  As  The  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Our  Self-Made 
M.n.  Boston  [1889].  Oldtown  Folks.  Boston,  1869.  Lady  Byron  Vin- 
dicated. A  History  of  The  Byron  Controversy,  from  its  Beginning  in 
iH  16  to  the  Present  Time.  Boston,  1870.  Pink  and  White  Tyranny  A 
Society  Novel.  Boston,  1871.  My  Wife  and  I;  or,  Harry  Henderson's 
His'.,,ry.  1871.  Sam  Lawson's  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories.  Boston,  1872. 
Palmetto  Leaves.  Boston,  1873.  We  and  Our  Neighbors;  or.  The  Records 
of  an  Unfashionable  Street.  (Sequel  to  "My  Wife  and  I.")  A  Novel. 
1 1875.1  Betty's  Bright  Idea.  Also,  Deacon  Pitkin's  Farm,  and  The  First 
Christmas  of  New  England.  1876.  Footsteps  of  the  Master.  1876.  Po- 
ganuc  People:  Their  Loves  and  Lives.  I1878.]  Our  Famous  Women.  Com- 
pnsmg  tlie  Lives  and  Deeds  of  American  Women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves.  .  .  .  Hartford,  1884  [compiled  with  others).  Dialogues  and 
Scenes  from  the  Writings  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Boston  and  New 
York,  1889.  (Arranged  by  Weaver,  Emily.)  Mrs.  Stowe  also  wrote  other 
books  for  children,  and  tracts. 
Ames,  E.  W.    First  Presentation  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    Americana,  Nov 

19H.  ' 

Anderson,  J.  P.  List  of  the  Various  Editions  and  Translations  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  in  The  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  Knight.  Mrs  K 
H.,  History  of  the  Work  of  Connecticut  Women  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Chicago,  1893.  1898. 
Dunbar,  P.  L.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  |Poem).  Century,  Nov.,  1898 
<>"-vc.  .Martha  Footc.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  A  Biography  for  Girls 
I9I4. 
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Fitlds,  Annie.     Days  with  Mrs.  Stowe.     Authors  and  Friends 

Life  and  I.ctturs  of  Harriet  Beccliur  Stowc.     Hosti  )n,  i  S(>7. 
.\Iatlcan,  Grace  Edith.      Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  Germany.      1910 

cana  Germanica.    New  Scries,  Vol.  .\.) 
McCray,  F.  T.     Life-Work  of  the  Author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Maurice,  A.  B.     Famous  .\ovcls  and  their  Contemporary  Critics 

Tom's  Cabin."     Bookman,  Mar.,  1913. 

Tutnam's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1853.     Uncle  Tomitudcs.    (Notes  on  the  rceem,,  •. 

of  the  hook.]  '" 

Sanlxirn,  F.  B.     .Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  Uncle  Tom.     Biblia  Sacra.  Oct     19,, 

The  Stowe  Byron  Controversy:  A  Complete  Resume  of  all  that  has  been 

written  and  said  upon  the  subject  .  .  .  by  the  editor  of  "Once  a  Week' 

London,  18O9.     Much  controversial  literature. 

Stowe,  C.  E.     Life  of  Harriet  Bec-cher  Slowe  compiled  from  her  Letters  an  ^ 

Journals.     Boston  and  New  York,  1H.S9. 
Stowe,  C.  E.  and  L.   B.     Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe.     The  Story  of  her  Life 

Boston  and  .New  ^'ork,  191 1. 
Weed.  G.  L.     The  True  Story  of  Eliza,     independent,  17  Sept.,  1903. 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Hannah  Thurston:  a  Storv  of  American  Life.     1863     John 
Godfrey's  Fortunes;  Related  by  Himself.    A  Story  of  American  Life     1864 
The  Story  of  Kennett.     1866.     Joseph  and  His  Friends.    A  Story  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     1870. 
See,  also,  Biblio"  iphies  to  Book  HI,  Chaps,  .\  and  xiv. 
TourKce,  Albion  WuwKar.     Toinette:  A  Tale  of  the  South.    [1874.J    As  \  Roya' 
Gentleman,  1884.    A  Fool's  Errand.     By  One  of  the  Fools.    (1879.J    A  set:ond 
part.  The  Invisible  Empire  I1879-80I.    Fi^s  and  Thistles:  A  Western  Story 
I1879.J    Bricks  without  Straw.     (i88o.|    John  Ea.x  and  Mamelon  or  The 
South  without  the  Shadow.     \iHS2.\    Hot  Plowshares.     |i882.) 
Besides  these  si.x  Reconstruction  N(jvels  Tour^'ee  wrote   many   others,  for 
which  see  Albion  Wincgar  Tourgee,  by  Roy  F.  Dibble,  1920. 

Wallace,  Lew.  The  Fair  God  or  The  Last  of  the  'Tzins.  A  Tale  of  the  Con- 
quest  of  Mexico.  Bo.ston,  1873.  Ben-Hur;  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.  [1880] 
Many  ,,ls.  [Dramatized  by  William  YounR,  1H89.)  The  Boyhood  of  Christ. 
ixs,).  The  Prince  ot  India  or  Why  Constantinople  Fell.  1893.  2  vols 
The  Story  of  American  Heroism:  Thrillinn  Narratives  of  Personal  Adven- 
tures during  the  Great  Civil  War  as  told  by  the  Medal  Winners  and  Honor 
Men.  1896.  [By  Wallace  and  others. I  The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon.  Corn- 
modus.     1898.     Lew  Wallace.     .An  Autobiography.     1906. 

Westcott,  Edgar  Noyes.  David  Harum.  A  Story  of  American  Life.  1898, 
The  Teller.  A  Story.  1901.  IContains  letters  by  Westcott  and  an  account 
of  his  life  by  F.  Heermans.l 

Winthrop,  Theodore.  Cecil  Dreeme.  Boston,  1861.  19th  ed.,  1866.  John 
Brent.  Bo.ston.  .862.  16th  ed,  1866.  Edwin  Brothertoft.  Boston,  1862. 
9th  ed..  1866.  The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle.  Boston,  1863.  8th  ed.,  1866 
Ed.  Williams,  J.  H.,  Tacoma,  Washington,  1913.  Life  in  the  Open  Air,  and 
Other  Papers.  Boston,  1863.  3d  ed.,  1866.  The  Life  and  Poems  of  Theo 
dore  Winthrop.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Laura  Winthrop  Johnson.  1884 
[Largely  iiiade  uj)  ol  Wiiuhn  p's  own  writings.)  Mr.  Waddy's  Return.  .  .  . 
Edited  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson.     1904. 
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Curtis.  G.  W.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Theodore  Winthrop.  Cecil  Dreeme. 
Bostcin,  l«6i. 

Colliy,  Klbridge.  George  William  Curtis  and  Theodore  Winthrop.  Nation, 
21)  J  jno,  1916.  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Theodore  Winthrop.  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Jan.,  1917.  [Carefully  lists  cds.  an  1  im- 
prints, and  includes  contributions  to  periodicals.) 

Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore.     Two  Women:  1862. 

A  Novel.     1 882.    For  the  Major.     A  Novelette. 

\(jvel.     1886.    Jupiter  Light.s.    A  Novel.      1889. 

1894. 
.SVc,  also,  Bibliography  to  Book  III,   Chap.  vi. 
James,  Henry.    Miss  Woolson.     Partial  Portraits.     1888. 
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Til.- American.     Boston,  1877.     [Atlantic,  June,  1876  to  May,  1877.) 

Watch  and  Ward.     Boston,  1878.     [Atkntic,  Aug.  to  Dec.,  1871.) 

Frrnch  Poets  and  Novelists.     London,  1878. 

The  Europeans.    A  Sketch.    2  vols.    London,  1878.     Boston,  1879. 

July  to  Oct.,  1878.J 
Daisy  .Miller.    A  Study.     1879.     (Comhill  Magazine,  June  and  July, 


[Atlantic, 
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1879.     [Comhill   Magazine,    Dec,   1878,  and  Jan. 


London, 


An  International  Episode. 

1879.) 
Daisy  .Miller:  A  Study.     An  International  Episode.     Four  Meetings. 

1879.     2  vols.     [Four  Meetings,  Scribner's,  Nov.,  1877.) 
The  Madonna  of  the  Future  and  Other  Tales.     London,  1 879.     2  vols. 
Ha-Athorne.     (Hn-Iish  Men  of  Letters.)     London,  1879.     New  York,  1880. 
The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty  and  A  Bundle  of  Letters.     1880. 
Confidence.     2  vols.     Boston.  1880.     London,  1880.     [Scribner's,  Aug..  1879, 
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Washington  Square.     The  Pension  Beaurcpas.     A  Bundle  of  Letters.     London 

1 88 1.     2  vols. 
The  I'ortrait  of  a  Lady.    London,  1881.     3  vols 

iNov.,  I.s8i,and  Atlantic,  Nov.,  1880,  to  Ucc, 
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.Apr.  to  Juno,  1883.) 
The  Sii-Kc  of  London,  The  Pension  Beaurepas,  an.)  The  I'(jint  of  View. 

1883. 
I'nrtraits  of  Places.     London,  1883. 
Talcs  of  Three  Cities.     Boston  and  London,  1 8H4.    [The  Impressions  of  a  Cousin, 

Century,  Nov.  and  Dec,  I883;  Lady  Barlxrma,  ibid.,  May  to  July,  I8»4; 

A  N'ew  England  Winter,  ibid.,  Aug.  and  .Sept.,  1884.] 
Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Drawings  by  M.  George  du  Maurier,  Exhibited  at  the 

Fine  Arts  Society's,  148  New  Bond  Street.     1884. 
A  Little  Tour  in  France.     Boston,  1885.     |As  En  Provence,  Atlantic,  July  to 

Nov.,  1 883,  and  Feb.,  Apr.,  May,  1884.I 
Stories  Revived.     Londcm,  1885.     3  vols. 
The  Bostonians.     A  Novel.     London,  1886.    3  vols.     [Century,  Feb.,  1885  to 

Feb.,  1886.1 
The  Princess  Casamassiraa.     A  Novel.     London  and  New  York,  1886. 

(Atlantic,  Sept.,  1885,  to  Oct.,  1886.] 
The  Reverberator.     London  and  New  York,  1888.     2  vols.     (Macmillan's,  Feb 

to  July,  1888.] 
The  Aspern  Papers.     Louisa   Pallant.     The  Modem  Warning.     London  and 

New  York,  1888.     2  vols. 
Partial  Portraits.     London  and  New  York,  1888. 
A  London  Life.     The  Patagonia.     The  Liar.     Mrs.  Temperley.     London  and 

New  York,  1889. 

The  Tragic  Muse.    Boston  and  New  York,  1 892.    2  vols.    [Atlantic,  Jan. ,  1 889,  to 

May,  1890.) 
Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  R.  1.    With  a  Prefa 

tory  Note  by  Henry  James.     Lfmdon,  1891. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Master.     The  Marriages.     The  Pupil.     Brooksmith.     The 

Solution.     Sir  Edmund  Orme.     Now  York  and  London,  1892. 
The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales.     New  York  and  London,  1 893. 
The  Private  Life.     Lord  Beauprd.    The  Visits.     1893. 
The  Wheel  of  Time.    Collaboration.    Owen  Wingrave.     1893. 
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1894. 
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Terminations.     The  Death  of  the  Lion.     The  Co.xon  Fund.     The  Middle  Yoiiri. 

The  Altar  of  the  Dead.    New  York,  London,  1895. 
Embarrassments.    New  York  and  London,  1896.    Embarrassments.    The  Figure 

intheCaqjet.    Glasses.    The  Ne.xt  Time.    The  Way  It  Came.    London,  1 80. 
The  Other  House.     New  York  and  London,  1896.     2  vols.     London,  1896. 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton.     Boston  and  New  York,  London,  1897.    [As  The  Old 

Things,  Atlantic,  Apr.  to  Oct.,  l896.( 
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I  Aug.;  New  Review,  Feb.  to  July,  1897.] 
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The  \Vinf;s  iif  the  Dove.     1902.     2  vols. 
T!;c  Hctter  Sort.    New  York,  London,  1903, 
Tlic  Ambassadors.    A  Novel.    New  York  an.l  London,  1903. 

Review,  Jan.  to  Dec.,  1903.) 
Wilham  Wettiiore  Story  and  His  Friends.    From  Letters,  Diaries,  and  Recollec- 
tions.    EdmburKh  and  London,  Boston,  1903.     2  vols. 
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The  American  Scene.     New  York  and  London,  1907. 

V.tws  and  Reviews,  Now  First  Collected.     Introduction  by  Le  Roy  Phillips 
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lt:,:i.in  Hours.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.     New  York  and  London,  1909 

T!..  .\ltar  of  the  Dead.   The  Beast  in  the  JunRle.    The  Birthplace,  and  Other 

Tales.    New  York,  London,  1909. 
Thf  Fmer  Grain.     London  and  New  York,  1910.     [The  Velvet  Glove.  English 
Review,  Mar.,  1909;  Mora  Montravers,  ibid.,  Aug..  Sept..  1909;  A  Round  of 
\isits,  tbid.,  Apr.,  May,  1910;  Crapy  Cornelia.  Harper's,  Oct.,  1909;  The 
Bench  of  Desolation.  Putnam's.  Oct..  1909.  to  Jan..  1910.) 
The  r)utcry.     New  York  and  London.  191 1 . 
A  Small  l!oy  and  Others.    New  York  and  London.  1913. 
.\'  \  s  of  a  Son  and  Brother.    New  York  and  London,  1914. 
.Notts  on   Novelists,   With  Some  Other  Notes.     New  York,   London,    1914. 
iRnhert  Louis  Stevenson,  North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1900;  Emile  Zola 
Atlantic,  Auk.,  1903;  Gustave  Flaubert,  Introduction  to  translation  of  Ma- 
dame Bovary  in  A  Century  of  French  Romance,   1902;  Honor6  de  Balzac. 
Introduction  to  translation  of  Deux  Jeunes  Mariees,  ibid;  Honor6  de  Balzac, 
Times,  Living  AKe,9AuK..  1913;  George  Sand,  1897.  Sheand  He:  Recent  Docu- 
iTi<  nts,  Yellow  Book,  Jan.,  1897;  George  .Sand,  1899.  North  American  Review, 
April,  1902;  George  Sand,  1914,  Quarterly  Review,  April,  19 14,  Living  Age,  13 
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Xrw  Review,  March,  1896;  The  Novel  in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  Quar- 
urly  Review,  July,  1912,  Living  Age,  24  Aug.,  1912;  London  Notes.  Harper's 
U  eokly,  Feb.,  June,  July  and  Aug.,  1897.) 
The  Ivory  Tower.     London  and  New  York,  19 17. 
The  S(  nse  of  the  Past.    London  and  New  York.  191 7. 
The  .Middle  Years.     London  and  New  York    1917 

O.bndledeBergerac.     19,8.     [Atlantic.  July  to  Sept..  ,869.)     Travelling  Com- 
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lainter.     1919.    (4  stones  originally  published  1866-68.]    Master  Eustace 
_^     lyjo.    [sstonesoriginally  published  1869-78.1 
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.New  York,  1920.     2  vols. 
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Tartarin.     Translated  by  Henry  James.  ..   .     1H91.     (Translator's  Preface 

Har])er's,  June  to  Nov.,  1890.) 
The  Great  Streets  of  the  World.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  W.  W.  Story, 

Andrew  Lang,  Henry  James,  Franeistiue  Sarcey,  Paul  Lindau,   Isabel  F, 
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CHAPTER  XVni 

THE  DRAMA:   1860-1918 

The  following  bibliography  covers  the  most  important  dramatists  of  th. 
per,,,,]  between  i86o-u,i8.  As  far  as  possible,  dates  of  the openinrpefLL- 
o.  ,  ays  are  g.ven,  the  city  l.cing  New  York  unless  otherwise  sta^^l'  1™^ 
the  title  of  a  play  is  indRation  that  it  is  pubhshed. 
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:(l=i.ri(s.   i'>i'>:  Freedom.  John  Reed;  Enemies.  Ncilh  BoyceandHutchins 

MapKoiiil;  Suppressed  Desires.    O.  C.  Cuok  and  Susan  Glaspell.    3<1  scries. 
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Theatre,  I  Nov.,  1887  (Herbert  Kelcey,  Henry  Miller.and  William  Fa  versham, 
tic).  Lord  Chumley  (With  Henry  C.  DeMille).  Lyceum,  21  Aug.,  1888 
(K.  H.  Si)them,  Margaret  Anglin,  and  Maude  Adams).  The  Charity  Ball 
(Willi  Henry  C.  De  Mille).  Lyceum,  19  Nov.,  1889.  Men  and  Women 
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(Orrin  Johnson,  Emmet  Corrigan,  Maude  Adams,  etc.).  Miss  Helyett  (From 
th.  Frei'ch).  StarTheatre,  3  Nov.,  1891  (Mrs.  LcslieCarter.etc).  TheGirl  I 
Left  Behind  Me  (With  Franklyn  Fyles).  Empire  Theatre,  25  Jan.,  1893  (W. 
H.  Thompson,  Orrin  Johnson,  Cyril  Stxitt,  Master  Wallie  Eddinger,  Edna 
Wallace,  Katherine  Florence,  etc.).  The  Younger  Son  (From  the  German). 
Enijiire,  24  (Jet.,  1893  (Henry  Miller,  William  Faversham,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Viola  .Mien,  May  Rohsnn,  Edna  Wallace,  etc.).  The  Heart  of  Maryland. 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  22  Oct.,  1895  (Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Maurice  Barry- 
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tnnrc,  ( tc).    Zaza  (From  the  French  of  Pierre  Bcrion  and  Charles  Simon 
C.arrick  Theatre.  8  Jan.,   1899  (Mrs.  Leshe  Carter'.     Naughty  Anthony 
Herald  Sciuarc.  8  Jan.,  1900  (Frank  Worthing,  W.  J.  Lc  Moync   Blanch 
Maus).     Madame  Butterfly  (From  John  Luther  Long's  Japanese  ston'' 
Il.rald  Square,  5  Mar.,  1900  (Blanche  Bates,  Frank  Worthing,  etc)     Dt 
B.irry.     Criterion  Theatre,  25  Dec.,  1901   (Hamilton  Revelle,  Mrs   Leslie 
C.irtcr,  etc.).     The  Darling  of  the  Gods.     Belasco  (now  The  Republic    • 
IX(.,  1902  (Blanche  Bates,  George  Arliss).     Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs.    Bcw' 
I  now  The  Republic),  8  Dec,  1903  (Henrietta  Grossman).    Adrea  (With  John 
I.ulher  I^ng).     Belasco  Theatre  (n<,w  The  Republic),  11  Jan     1905  (Mr 
Leslie  Carter).     The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.    Belasco  (now  The  Rei)uU,c' 
14  .\ov.,  1905  (Blanche  Bates).  TheRoseof  theRancho(\VithRichard\Valtf:n' 
Tally).     Belasco  (now  The  Republic),  27  Nov.,  1906  (Frances  Starrj     \ 
Grand  Army  Man  (With  Pauline  Phelps  and  Marion  Short).    Stuv-vesan- 
Theatre  (now  The  Belasco),  16  Oct.,  1907  (David  Warfieldj.     The  Li'v 
(From  the  French  of  Pierre  Wolff  and  Ga>ton  Leroux).    Stuyvesant  (no's 
The  Belasco),  23  Dec,  1909  (Nance  O'Neil).    'The  Return  of  Peter  Grimir. 
Belasco.  2  Jan.,  191 1  (David  Warfield).     (See  M.  J.  Moses.  Representative 
Plays  by  American  Dramatists.  Vol.  in.)     The  Secret  (From  the  French  of 
Henr>-   Bernstein).     Belasco.  23   De-c,    19.3    (Frances  Starr).     Van  Dcr 
Decken.     Playhouse,  Wilmington,  Del.,  12  Dec,  1915  (David  Warfield) 
Boucicault,  Dion.    Articles  on  The  Drama:    The  Decline  of  the  Drama    North 
American  Review,  Sept..  1877.    The  Art  of  Dramatic  Composition.   North 
Amencan  Review.  Jan.-Feb..  1878.    London  Audiences.    Theatre  (English! 
July-Dec.  1884.     Coquelin— Irving.     North  American  Review.  Aug    188- 
My  Pupils.     (Madison  Square  The-,'..- School.)     North  American  Review, 
Oct..  I8.HS.   Shakespeare's  Influenceon  the  Drama.   North  American  Review, 
Dec.  1888.    Debut  of  a  Dramatist   (Autobiographical).    North  American 
Review,  Apr.,  1889.    Eariy  Daysofa  Dramatist  (Autobiographical).    Nonh 
Amcruan  Review,  May,  1889.    Leaves  from  a  Dramacist's  Diary  (Autobio- 
graphical).   North  American  Review.  Aug..  1889.    Theatres.  Halls,  and  Audi- 
enccs.     North  American  Review.  Oct.,  1889.    The  Future  of  the  American 
Drama.     Arena.  Nov.,  1890. 
Boucicault  is  said  to  have  adapted  and  written  some  four  hundred  plays,  but 
few  of  them  are  on  American  themes  or  were  first  produced  in  America.    The 
most  important  in  these  respects  arc:    The  Poor  of  New  York.  1857;  *The Octo- 
roon: or.  Life  in  Louisiana,  performed  at  The  Winter  Garden.  New  York.  5  Dec 
1H59;  *Rip  Van  Winkle;  or.  The  Sleep  of  Twenty  Years  (adapted  fromothcrdra- 
matic  versions),  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  4  Sept.,  1865.     See  Walsh.  Townsffld, 
The  Career  of  Dion  Boucicault.    The  Dunlap  Society.  1915 
Campbell,  Bart  ley  (1843-88).    The  Virginian.     1876.    Fate    Glasgow.    Gaiety 
Theatre,  Feb..  1876.    The  Galley  Slave    Hull.  Nov.,  1880.    Paquita.   Four- 
teenth Street  Theatre.21  Aug.,  1885.  The  White  Slave.    (1884.)    My  Partner. 
Union  Square  Theatre.  16  Set)t..  1879.    Clio.    London,  14  Aug..  1885  (.New 
York,  .Xiblo's  Garden,   17   Aug.,  1885).    Siberia,   1888.    Risks  (For  J.  T. 
Raym(;nd  1,  1888.    Wrote  als<j:  Peril,  Big  Bonanza,  Matrimony. 
Carleton,  Henry  Guy  (1856-1910).   'Memnon.    1881.    Never  produced.   Private- 
ly printed,  1884.    Victor  Durand.    Wallack's  Theatre,  18  Dec,  1884.   Tl.' 
PcmlKTtons.    1889.    The  Lion's  Mouth  (1890).   Star  Theatre,  1 1  Sept.,  1892. 
Ye  narhe  Trouble  {1891).     Proctor's  Twenty-Third  Street  Theatre,  loSept., 
I  8q3.    ( Rewritten  as  When  Gm.rgc  Was  King. )     The  Princess  of  Eric  ( I S9.'., 
A  Glided  Fool.    Miner's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  7  Nov.,  1892  (N.  C.  Good- 
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winV  •The  Butterflies.  Palmer's  Theatre,  5  Feb.,  1894  (John  Drew).  That 
Iir.iiru(knt  Young  Couple.  Empire  Theatre,  23  Sept.,  i«95  (John  Drew  and 
.\!.ii(!i.' .\ilams).  |As  Jack's  Honeymoon,  1898.I  Ambition.  Miner's  Fifth 
.\uiuK' Theatre,  22  Oct.,  1895.  Colinette  (1898.)  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 
,5  Apr.,  !(<<)<)  'Julia  Marlowe). 

'■ihan,  C.eoa'i'M.  The  Governor's  Son.  Savoy  Theatre,  25  Feb.,  1901.  Run- 
ning' f.T  Dllice.  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  27  Apr.,  1903.  Little  Johnny 
[.:;..  7.\ov.,i904.  (As  the  Honeymooners.  Aerial  Theatre,  3  June,  1907.) 
(■„..-,■  W.ishinKton,  Jr.  12  Feb.,  1906.  Popularity.  Rochester,  \.  Y.,  3 
S.|.t,  I <)<)').  Fifty  Miles  from  Boston.  Springfield,  Mass..  March,  1907.  Gar- 
rKkTI'.eatre.  ' 'W  York,3  Feb.,  190H.  The  Talk  of  New  York.  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Si].t.,  1907  .le  Yankee  Prince.  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  20  April,  1908. 
Ti.i  .\menran  Idea.  New  York  Theatre,  6  Oct.,  1908.  The  Man  Who  Owns 
lir.alway.  llOet.,  1909.  Get-Rich-Quick  VVallingford.  Gaiety  Theatre, 
II)  Srpt.,  11)1".  The  Little  Millionaire.  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre, 22  Sept., 
1911.  I'lirty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway.  Columbus,  Ohio,  25  Sept.,  1905. 
W'.v  Vnrk,  14  Mar.,  1912.  Broadway  Jone'?.  23Sept.,  1912.  SevenKeysto 
H:iM|Kit<.  Hartford,Conn.,  15  Sept.,  1913.  The  Miracle  Man.  Astor  Theatre, 
.'iSqit.,  1914.    Hello,  Broadway!    25  Dec.,  1914. 

Crothers,  Rachel.  *The  Rector.  Madison  Square  Theatre,  3  Apr.,  1902  (French). 
Nora.  Savoy  Theatre,  Sept.,  1903.  The  Point  of  View.  Manhattan  Theatre, 
.Mar.,  ii)<)4-  *The  Three  of  Us.  Madison  Square  Theatre,  17  Oct.,  1906 
(Frcn  h '  The  Comin?  of  Mrs.  Patrick.  Madison  Square  Theatre,  6  Nov., 
1907.  .\lvself— Bettina.  Daly's  Theatre,  5  Oct.,  1908.  'A  Man's  World. 
Conicil.N  Theatre,  8  Feb.,  1910.  'The  Herfords  (He  and  She).  Plymouth 
TlK-atre,  Boston,  5  Feb.,  1912  (In  Quinn,  Representative  American  Plays). 
Oursilvo.  Lyric  Theatr ',  13  Nov.,  1913.  Young  Wisdom.  Criterion 
Tlicatre,  5  Jan.,  1914.  Heart  of  Paddywhack.  Grand  Opera  House,  Nov., 
igi4.  Old  Lady  31.  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  30  Oct.,  1916.  The  Little 
Journey.    Little  Theatre,  26  Dec.,  1918. 

Ualy,  .\'!-ustin  (1838-1899).  •Under  the  Gaslight.  New  York  Theatre,  12  Aug., 
IN.;  (French).  The  Red  Scarf.  Conway's  Theatre,  1869.  A  Flash  of  Light- 
n.n^  Broadway  Theatre,  June,  1868.  Horizon.  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue 
Thuure,  25  Mar.,  1871.  Divorce.  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  5  Sept., 
i'^7l.  -Madeline  Morel.  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  20  May,  1873.  Pique. 
Daly's  Filth  Avenue  Theatre,  14  Dec.,  1875.  The  Dark  City.  Daly's  Fifth 
Aviiiui'  Theatre,  4  Sept.,  1877. 
Daly  also  adapted  many  foreign  plays  and  many  novels,  and  revived  Shake- 

^;ii  art  and  early  English  comedies. 
Ualy,  .\uK'ustin.    The  American  Dramatist.  North  American  Review,  142: 

Dalv,  J.. sejih  Francis.  Life  of  Augustin  Daly.  1917. 
Ue.MilK.  William  C.  Strongheart.  Hudson  Theatre,  30  Jan.,  1905.  TheGenius 
(With  Cecil  B.  De  Mille).  Bijou  Theatre,  l  Oct.,  1906.  Classmates  (With 
Mar^-aret  TumbuU).  Hudson  Theatre,  29  Aug.,  1907.  The  Warrens  of 
\i:K!nia.  Belasco  Theatre,  3  Dec,  1907.  The  Royal  Mounted  (With  C  B. 
!)c.Millcj.   Garrick  Theatre,  6  Apr,,  1908.    The  Woman.   Republic  Theatre, 

I'J  Sept.,  191 1. 

I- -r  llinry  C.  De  Mille,  see  Belasco. 
'•  'li,  ('!;.de  (1865-1909).    *Beau  Brummell.    Madison  Square  Theatre,  17  May. 
i"  «"   iciiiiard  Manslieid).    Frederic  Lemailre.    Daly's  Theatre,  I  Dec,  1890 
I  Henry  Miller).    Betty's  Finish.    Boston  Museum,  29  Dec,  1890.   'Pamela's 
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I'n.(i,p\-.    Royal  Court  Tlicatri-,  London,  21  Oct.,  1891  (Mrs.  John  Woo, 

.A  .Mo.lorn  Match.    Union  Square  Theatre,  14  Mar..  1892  (Later  played  1 

Mr  and  .Mr.-;.  Kendal  as  MurriaRc).    The  Masked  Ball  (French  of  Bissoi 

l',.l>THr;  Theatre,  3  Oct.,  1H92  (John  Drcw^.     The  Social  Swim  (French 

S.,r.ln.,i.    AK.n  Theatre.  PittsburRh,  Pa.,9  Jan.,  1893  (Marie Wainn-ri.V 

The  Harves-  (Later  a.s  The  Moth  and  the  Flame).     Fifth  Avenue  Th4 

.(.  Jan  ,  i«9,v    April  Weather.    ChieaKo  Opera  House.  29  May    180,  (s 

Sinuli  RtKssell).     A  Shattered  Idol  (Balzac's  Old  Goriot).     Globe  Theat, 

St.  Paul,  31  July,   1893.     An   American    Duchess    (French    of   Lavadar 

Lyceum  Theatre,  20  \ov.,  1893.     Mrs.  Gnmdy.  Jun.  (French),  1K94     Cr 

sip  (French  of  Claretie,  with  Leo  Ditrichstcin).    Palmer's  Theatre   11  m1' 

ix<)5  (Mrs.  LanKtry).    His  Grace  de  Grammont.    Park  Theatre,  Brooklvi 

II  Sept.,  1895  (Otis  Skinner).     Mistress  Betty.     Garrick  Theatre   isO^- 

ixo.S  (Mo<ijeska).     (Later  as  The  Toast  of  the  Town.)     Bohemia  (French 

fCmpire  Theatre,  9  Mar.,  1896.     The  Liar  (French  of  Bisson).     Hoyt's  Thi 

atre,  2  Sept.,  1896.     A  Superfluous  Husband  (From  the  German,  with  Le 

Ditrichstcin).    Miner's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  4  Jan.,  1897.    'Nathan  Hal, 

Chicago.  31  Jan.,  1898  (N.  C.  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott).    'The  Mo-' 

and  the  Flame.     Lyceum  Theatre,  11  Apr..  1898  (Herbert  Kelcey  and  Effi 

Shannon),    jln  Moses,   M.  J.,  Representative  Plays,  Vol.  in.|     The  Heai 

of  the  Family  (From  the  German,  with  Leo  Ditrichstcin).     Knickerbockc 

Theatre,  6  Dee.,  1H98  (William  H.  Crane).    'Barbara  Frietchie-  the  Fred 

crick  Girl.    Broad  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  10  Oct.,  1899  (Julia  Marlowei 

The  Ccnvtoy  and  the  Lady.    Knickerbocker  Theatre,  25  Dec.,  1899  (N  C 

Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott).  Sapho  (French  of  Daudet).  Wallack's  Theatre, 

i6Feb.,i9oo(01gaNethersole).  'TheClimbers.  Bijou  Theatre. 21  Jan  1901 

(Amelia  Bingham  and  Clara  Bloodgood) .  'Lovers'  Lane.  Manhattan Thatre 

6  Feb.,  1901  (Zclda  Sears).     'Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines.    Wataut 

Street Theatre,Philadclphia.7 Jan.,  1901; New  York.Feb. 4.  i9oi(EthdBam-. 
morel.  The  Last  of  the  Dandies.  London,  24  Oct.,  1901  (Beerbohm  Tree; 
The  Way  of  the  World.  Hammerstein's  Victoria  Theatre,  4  Nov  1901 
(Elsie  Ue  Wolfe).  The  Girl  and  the  Judge.  Lyceum  Theatre,  4  Dec.',  1901 
(Annie  Russell).  'TheStublwmncssof  Geraldine.  Garrick  Theatre  3  Nov 
1902  (Mary  Manncring).  'The  Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes.  Savoy  Theatre' 
25  Dec.  1902  (Clara  Bloodgood).  The  Bird  in  the  Cage.  Bijou  Theatre 
IJ  Jan.,  1903.  'Her  Own  Way.  Garrick  Theatre,  28  Sept.,  1903  (Maxine 
Elliott).  Algy.  Garrick  Theatre,  Chicago,  4  Oct.,  1903  (Vesta  TiUej;. 
Major  Andrd.  Savoy  Theatre,  11  Nov.,  1903  (Arthur  Byron).  Glad  of  It 
Savoy  Theatre,  2«  Dec,  1903  (Millie  James).  The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson. 
(mmck  Theatre,  16  May,  1904  (Amelia  Bingham).  The  Coronet  of  a 
Duchess.  Garrick  Theatre,  21  Sept..  1904  (Clara  Bloodgood).  Grannv. 
Lyceum  Theatre,  24  Oct.,  1904  (Mrs.  Gilbert,  her  farewell).  Cousin  Billy 
( French ).  Criterion  Theatre,  2  Jan.,  1905  (Francis  Wilson).  'The  Woman 
m  th<-  Case.  Herald  Square  Theatre,  30  Jan.,  1905  (Blanche  Walsh).  'Her 
Great  .Match.  Criterion  Theatre,  4  Sept.,  1905  (Maxine  Elliott).  (InQuinn, 
Representative  American  Plays.]  WoIfviUe.  (Dramatization  of  stories  bv 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  with  Willis  Stecll.)  Philadelphia.  20  Oct..  1905  (N.C. 
G-jodwin).  The  Toast  of  the  Town.  Daly's  Theatre,  27  Nov..  1905  (R^ 
written  for  Viola  Allen  from  Mistress  Betty).  Toddles  (French).  Garrick 
Theatre.  16  Mar..  1906  (John  Barrymore).  The  House  of  Mirth  (From 
Etlsl!]  Wharton).  Savov  Theatre,  22  Oct..  1906  (Fay  Davis).  The  Girl 
Who  Has  Everything.     Liberty  Theatre.  4  Dec..  1906  (Eleanor  Robsoni. 
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•The  Truth.  Criterion  Theatre.  7  Jan.,  1907  (Clara  Bloodgood).  The 
STii^iht  Road.  Astor  Theatre,  7  Jan.,  1907  (Blanche  Wal.sh).  Her  Si.ster 
UVh  Cnsnv)  Oonlon-Lennox).  Hudson  Theatre,  24  IXv.,  1907  (Ethel 
aiiTvmnrii.  Girls.  Daly's  Theatre,  2,^  Mar.,  U)oH  (Charles  Cherr>-  and 
l,.iura  Nil  "H  Mall).  The  Blue  Mouse  (German).  Lyrii  Theatre,  30  Nov., 
lyi.x  i.MuIkI  Barrison).  The  Baehelor.  Maxine  lilliolt  Theatre,  15  Mar., 
i(,iH^  (CharKs  Cherry).  A  Happy  Marriase.  Garriek  Theatre,  I2  Apr., 
],,<«)  (Doris  Keane).  *Thc  City.  Lyrie  Theatre,  22  Dec.,  19(K)  (Tully 
.\!:ir^halil. 

T!;i  I'lay>  of  Clyde  Fitch.    Ed.,  M.  J.  Mosses  and  Virginia  Gerson.    Boston, 
ii)i>    4  vols.    (Contains:  Beau  Brummell,  Nathan  Hale,  Barbara  Frietehie, 
Tht  Climbers,  Lovers'  Lane,  Captain  Jinks,  The  Stublx)rnness  of  Geraldine, 
Tl.c  C.irl  with  the  Green  Eyes,  Her  Own  Way,  The  Woman  in  the  Case,  The 
Truth,  The  City.) 
Bill,  .Art  hie.    Clyde  Fitch  as  I  Knew  Him.    1909. 
Bimliauni,  NL    Clyde  Fitch.    Independent,  67:123-,^!. 
B;!ji:MKraiiliy  of  Clyde  Fitch.    Modem  Drama  and  Opera,  1915,  pp.  60-65. 
Clark,  H.  11.    The  British  and  American  Drama  of  To-day. 
Eati  n,  \V.  P.     The  Dramatist  as  a  Man  of  Letters:  The  Case  of  Clyde  Fitch. 
In:  .\i  the  .Vew  Theatre  and  Others,  pp.  258-83. 
(iillettc,   William.     (1855-       )    The    Professor.     Madison   Square   Theatre,    I 
Jum,  issi.    Esmeralda.    MadisonSquarc  Theatre,  290ct.,  1881.    *Digby's 
SeiTrtary  iCierman  of  Von  Moser).    Comedy  Theatre,  29  Sept.,  1884  (Later 
as  The  Private  Secretary).    ♦Held  by  the  Enemy.    Brwklyn,  22  Feb.,  1886. 
Shi-  (RidiT  Haggard's  novel).     Niblo's  Garden,  29  Nov.,  1887.     A  Legal 
Wreck.    Madison  Square  Theatre,  14  Aug.,  1888.    All  the  Comforts  of  Home 
(GLTiTian).     Boston   Museum,   ^   Mar.,    1890.     Mr.   Wilkinson's  Widows. 
Proctor's  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre,  30  Mar.,  1891.    Ninety  Days.    Broad- 
way Theatre,  6  Feb.,  1893.    Settled  Out  of  Court  (French  of  Bisson).    Mi- 
ners  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  8  Aug.,  1893.     'Too  Much  Johnson  (French  of 
<  )r.lonnean  1.    Holyoke,  Mass.,  25  Oct.,  1894.    *Secret  Service.    Broad  Street 
Theatre,  Pliiladelphia,  13  May,  1895  (French  version  by  Pierre  Decourcclle, 
a!  the  Theatre  Renaissance,  Paris,  2  Oct.,  1897).    Because  She  Loved  Him 
.S.)  'French  of  Bisson).     New  Haven,  28  Oct..   1898.     Sherlock  Holmes. 
C.arriek  Theatre,  6  Nov.,  1 899.    The  Painful  Predicament  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  23  Mar.,  1905.    Clarice.     Duke  of  York's  The- 
atre, London,   13  Sept..   1905.     The  Red  Owl  (Vaudeville  sketch).     1907. 
Samson  (French  of  Bernstein).     Criterion  Theatre,   19  Oct..  1908.     That 
Little  .VfTair  at  Boyd's  (Also  called  Ticey).    Liberty  Theatre.  18  Dec.  1908 
(Special  .\Iatinde).  The  Robber.   1909.    Among  Thieves.    1909.    *Elcctricity. 
Lyceum  Theatre.    Park  Theatre.  Boston,  26  Sc\n.,  1910. 
Ste,  also,  Gillette's  The  Illusion  of  The  First  Time  in  Acting.    Introduction 
by  George  Arliss.     Columbia  University  Dramatic  Museum,  1915;  Elec- 
tricity,   The  Drama,  Nov..  1913. 
Burton,  R.    William  Gillette.    The  Drama.  Nov..  1913. 
Ckirk,  B.  H.    The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today. 
Harrigan,  Edward  (1845-1911).    Old  Lavender.    Theatre  Comique,  3  Sept.,  1877. 
L'rgaire.     Theatre  Comique,  25  Nov.,  1878.     Mulligan  Guards.    Theatre 
Comique,  13  Jan.,  1879.     Mulligan  Guard  Ball.    Theatre  Comique,  9  Feb., 
IS70.    Mulligan  Guard  Chowder.    Theatre  C^.miqiir,  n  Aug.,  1879.    Squat- 
ter Sovereignty.    New  Theatre  Comique,  9  Jan..  1882.    Mordecai  Lyons. 
New  Theatre  Comique,  26  Oct.,  1882.    McSorley's  Inflation.    New  Theatre 
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Coinique.  27  Nov..  1882.    Cordelia's  Aspiration.     New  Theatre  Comio 

7  Nov..  ,,..,,.     Uan's  Tribulations.     New  Theatre  Com.que,  7  .W     J 

nvcst.«at.on.     New  Theatre Co.nique. .  Sept..  .884.    TheGnp.    Haml 

("ark    heatre.  30  .Nov..  1885.     The  Leather  Patch.    Harrigan  s  Park  Th^ 

.,S  Feb..  .««.      The  O'Reagans.     Harrisan's  Park  Theatre.  ,,  Jt    ,& 

McNooney  s  \  ,sit.    (Later  as  4-n-44).     Harrigan'.  Park  Theatre  v  U 

.S.S7.     Pete      Harngan-s  Park   Theatre.  22  Nov..  1887.     VVaddy  Gci 

arr,,an  s  Park    J  heatre.  ,3  Sept..  ,888.     Reilly  and  the  Four  HuSi 

arr,«an  si  heatre.  .4  Sept..  .89..     The  Last  of  the  Hogans.     Harn,!^ 

.arnck     Theatre.   2,    Dec..    .89,.     The   Woollen    Stocking.     Ha  S 

(.arnck)Th.eatre.  .9 Feb.,  ,893.    Notonety.    Garrick Theatre  ,oD J  T! 

itse  dates  are  taken  from  T.  Allston  Brown's  History  of  the  New'vo 

I  lieatre.  " 

Herne.JamcsA.  (1839-1901).  Heartsof  Oak  (First  as  Chums).  Baldwin's  11 
aire.  San  Franciseo,  9  Sept.,  1879.  Minute  Men.  Philadelphia.  Chcsti,' 
Street  Theatre  5  Apr..  .886.  Drifting  Apart  (First  as  Mary,  the  Fisherman 
Ch.ld).  Peoples  1  heatre.  7  May.  1888.  Margaret  Fleming.  Lynn  Mass 
4  July.  1890.  Shore  Acres  (First  as  The  Hawthomes).  McVicker's  11103111 
Ch.cago,  23  May.  1892.  Griffith  DavenjK.rt.  Lafayette  Square  Theatn 
Washm^ton.  r6  Jan,.  1899.     Sag  Harbor.     Park  Theatre.  Boston  2,  Oct 

1899.  "^ 

Herne  also  wrote:  Old  Stock  Days  in  the  Theatre.    Arena.  Sept.,  1802-  Tnid 
for  Truth's  Sake  m  Drama.    Arena,  Feb.,  1897. 

See  Moses,  M  J.  James  A.  Heme.  In  The  American  Dramatist,  aap  vi 
Howard,  Bronson  (1842-1908).  Fantine.  Detroit.  1864.  'Saratoga  Fiftl 
Avenue  Theatre.  21  Dec.,  1870  (Fanny  Davenport.  Clara  Morris).  D, . 
monds  F.fth  Avenue  Theatre.  26  Sept.,  1872  (Fanny  Davenport,  Sars 
Jewett).  Moorcroft;  or.  The  Double  Wedding.  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  r 
Oct.,  1874  (Fanny  Davenport).  Lilian's  Last  Love.  Hooley's  Theatre, 
Chieago.  4  Sept..  1877  (Sydney  Cowcll).  Hurricanes.  Hooley's  Theatre 
Chicago.  27  May.  1878  (Sydney  Cowell,  Marie  Wainwright).  •Old  Ljv^ 
Letters.  Park  Theatre.  31  Aug.,  ,878  (Agnes  Bcx)th).  The  Banker's  Daucli- 
tcr  (Revision  of  Lilian's  Last  Love).  Union  Square  Theatre,  30  Sept.,  iS;8 
(J.  H.  Stoddard.  Sara  Jewett).  Wives  (From  Molifere).  Daly's  Theatre 
18  Oct.,  i«79  (John  Drew.  Ada  Rehan,  Charles  Fisher).  Fun  in  the  Green-' 
Room.  Booth's  Theatre.  10  Apr.,  1882.  'The  Young  Mrs.  Wimhrr,?. 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  9  Oct.,  1882  (Agnes  Booth,  Henry  Miller,  W,  J, 
Le  Moyne).  One  of  Our  Girls.  Lyceum  Theatre.  iO  Nov.,  1885  (E.  H.Soth. 
crn.  Ida  Vernon.  Helen  Dauvray).  Met  by  Chance.  Lyceum  Theatre, 
n  Jan,,  1887.  (E.  II.  Sothern,  Helen  Dauvray).  'The  Henrietta.  Union 
Square  Theatre,  26  Sept.,  1887  (W.  H.  Crane,  Stuart  Robson).  Baron 
Rudolph  (First  as  Rudolph,  Baron  von  Hallenstein).  Fourteenth  Street 
Tneatre.  25  Oct,,  1887.  'Shenandoah.  Star  Theatre.  9  Sept..  1889  (Henr^• 
Miller,  Viola  Allen.  Dorothy  Dorr).  |In  M.  J.  Moses.  Representative  Pla« 
by  Amcncan  Dramatists.  Vol.  m).  Aristocracy.  F,  hner's  Theatre,  14 
Nov.,  1892  (Viola  Allen,  Blanche  Walsh.  William  Faversham,  Bruce  McRae'. 
Peter  Stuyvesant  (With  Brander  Matthews).  Wallack's  Theatre,  2  Oct,. 
«H09  (W.  II.  Crane).  Knave  and  Queen  (With  Sir  Charies  Young).  Never 
acted.    'Kate  (Published  1906).    Never  acted. 

Howard  wrotealso:  The  American  Dram.a,  Sunday  Magajiitic,  7  Ort ,  1906: 
The  Autobiography  of  a  P  . .  Introduction  by  Augustus  Thomas,  Colum- 
bia  University  Dramatic  Museum.     1914. 
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fir  mson,  Howard:   In  Memoriam.   Issued  by  the  American  Dramatists  Club. 

11)11), 
M.ithuvs,  B.     Bronson  Howard:  An  Appreciation.     In :  Gateways  to  Litcra- 

:  in.  anil  Other  Essays,  191J. 
Mm  s  .\I.  J.  Bronson  Howunl.  In:  The  American  Dramatist,  Chap.  v. 
-V.  ;i  ,  Uiiham  Dean.  'A  Counterfeit  Presentment.  Cincinnati,  11  Oct.,  1877. 
V.irkk's  Love  (From  the  Spanish).  Produced  by  Lawrence  Ba  rett. 
\;;  >:hi>,  HibHography  to  Book  III,  Chap.  xi. 
yt,  niarlis  (1X59-1900).  A  Bunch  of  Keys;  or,  The  Hotel.  Newark,  N.  J., 
r,  I),..,  i,s«,v  A  Rag  Baby.  Haverly's  Theatre,  14  Aug.,  1884.  A  Tin 
S.Miir.  TheStandardTheatre,.^  May,  1886.  A  Hole  in  the  Ground.  Four- 
teenth Street  Theatre,  12  Sept.,  1887.  A  Brass  Monkey.  Bijou  Theatre, 
i;iK;  ,  i,sN8  (Otis  Harlan.  Tim  Mun)hy).  A  Midnight  Bell.  Bijou  Theatre, 
y  M.i<:,  |K,S9.  A  Trip  to  Chinatown.  Hoyt's  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
i(  .\  iv,  1H91.  A  Parlor  Match.  Bijou  Theatre,  19  Sept.,  1893.  A  Texas 
S'.mt.  c.r,  Money  Makes  the  Mare  Go.  Hoyt's  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
H  J.in  ,  1S94.  A  Temperance  Town.  Hoyt's  Madison  Square  Theatre,  18 
Sc;it  ,  1S94.  A  Milk  White  Flag:  And  its  Battle-scarred  Followers  on  the 
Fa  11  it  .Mars  and  in  the  Court  of  Venus.  A  Tribute  to  our  Citizen  Soldiers 
l.y  .  Ill  wi.ii  would  gladly  join  their  ranks  if  he  knew  how  to  dance.  Hoyt's 
Thi:itre,  h  Oct.,  1894.  A  Black  Sheep:  And  How  It  Came  Out  in  the 
Wall.  Ilnyl's  Theatre,  6  Jan.,  1896.  A  Runaway  Colt:  A  dalliance  with 
facts,  U.y.-.-,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  noble  game  of  baseball. 
.\iiirrKan  Theatre,  2  Dec.,  1 896.  A  Contented  Woman:  A  Sketch  of  the  Fair 
Srx  ill  Politics.  Hoyt's  Theatre,  8  Feb.,  1897.  A  Stranger  in  New  York: 
III.1  :ratinn  of  the  Possible  Adventures  of.  Hoyt's  Theatre,  13  Sept.,  1897 
Si  ik  .Martinot).  A  Day  and  a  Night  in  New  York.  Garrick  Theatre,  30 
.\ii.;.,  1S9X.    A  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

Tlu'  (latts  taken  from  T.  Allston  Brown's  History  of  the  New  York  Stage. 
.\  tyiKuritten  set  of  Hoyt's  farces  was  left,  by  his  will,   to  the  New  York 

I'u'ilii-  Library. 
;n.  ("arks  (1867-1915).  A  Mile  a  Minute.  1890.  By  Proxy.  1892.  El 
Ca;  :•  an.  1895.  The  Merry  Countess  (From  the  French).  189.S.  *The 
Di^trki  Attorney  (With  Harrison  Grey  Fiske).  American  Theatre,  21  Jan., 
iX'j.i.  Dr.  BelgraflF.  Garden  Theatre,  19  Apr.,  1897.  The  Red  Feather. 
!■<<»;  At  the  Lyric  Theatre,  9  Nov.,  1903.  *Hcartscase  (With  J.  I.  C.  Clark). 
C.ar.kn  Theatre,  n  Jan.,  1897  (Henry  Miller).  The  Charlatan  (Music  by 
Si'iivi),  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  5  Sept.,  1898.  A  Royal  Rogue.  Broad- 
way Theatre,  24  Dec-.,  1900.  The  Auctioneer.  Bijou  Theatre,  23  Sept.,  1901 
David  U'arfield).  The  Hon.  John  Grigsby.  Manhattan  Theatre,  29  Jan., 
i')'i-\  -Mr.  Pickwick.  Herald  Square  Theatre,  21  Jan.,  1903.  Tnithful 
JiTius.  1903.  The  Music  Master.  Belasco's  Republic  Theatre,  26  Sept., 
ii("4  (IXnid  Warfield).  'The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Lyceum  Theatre,  20 
.Nnv.,  1905.  'The  Daughters  of  Men.  Astor  Theatre,  19  Nov.,  1906.  A 
Paltry  Million.  1906.  The  Cypher  Code.  1906.  *The  Step  Sister.  Gar- 
ruk  Theatre,  14  Oct.,  1907.  *The  Third  Degree.  Hudson  Theatre,  i  Feb., 
1909.  *The  Next  of  Kin.  Hudson  Theatre,  27  Dec.,  1909.  *The  Gamblers. 
Maxinc  Elliott  Theatre,  31  Oct.,  1910.  'Maggie  Pepper.  Harris  Theatre, 
,U  AuK'.,  1911.  The  Ne'er-do-well.  Lyric  Theatre,  2  Sept.,  1912.  The  Money 
■\Iakt.r^,.  Booth  Theatre,  5  Oct.,  1914.  The  Guilty  Man  (With  Ruth  Helen 
Davis).  Astor  Theatre,  18  Aug.,  1916.  Potash  and  Perlmuttcr. 
Theatre. 

V'lL.  111—49 
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Klein  wrote  also:    PsychoIORy  of  the  Drama,  The  Reader.  Mar  .  1006  R.l 

.onI"l,,l,.s.phyan,ItheDrama.TheAre„a.May.,907;WhatlheI^yS; 
I"  «-{'  ■^"^■nst  Saturday  LvcninK  Post  (I'h.ladelph.a),  .5  Jan..  ,y, ,    ^^' 
MacKayc,IVr.y     Plays:    -A  Garland  to  Sylvia.    ,896.    Pubhshcd  ,9.0    -Ca- 
H..,.t.    (\\ntteniy<.4).    •I'Vnris.  the  Wolf.    Published  190,.    MeanncdX 
Lyra.  Theatr...  Ph.ladelphia.  ,5  Oct..  ,906  (Sothem  anV\IarI  2)     p  ^ 
l.h.d  .906     -Sappho  and  I'haon.    Opera  House.  Prov.denc. .  R  r  ,4  at 
I...;  (IKrtha  Kahch).     Published  .907.    'Mater.    Van  N.ss  Theitrt  .  „' 
•ran.,...,.  .,  Auk..  l<>o«  (Isabel  Irving).    Published  1908.    'The  CanterV, - 
•.l«nn.s.     Park  E.xtc.sion   Savannah.  Ga..  30  Apr..  .9<^.    PubltCt" 
Anti-Matrimony.    Ann  Arbor.  Mith..  Theatre    10  Mar     mm  11,         ^ 
Grossman,.    Published  .9.0.    -The Sca'recrow.    ThirNnd:,;.         n    S^ 
0,nn..  30  Dec.  ,9,0.    •Gettysburg.     Bijou  Theatre.  Boston.  3  Jan     g' 
Sam  Average.    Toy  Theatre.  Boston.  j6  Feb.,  191J.    'Yankee  P.m. 
PublKshed  .9...    -Ghuck.    Ohio  State  Normal  601L.  .7july   .o./T 
morrow.    Little  Theatre,  Ph.ladelphia.  3.  Oet..  .9.3.    Pubhsh;^ ^.'^    .; 
Thousand  Years  Ako.    Shubert  Theatre.  I  Dec.,  ign  (Henry  E   Di,.v 
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Jr^'^Tr^  J^'^^^'i'^'^^^i^"^-    Written.  ,9,,.   Music  by  Frederick  S.  Con- 
verse.     The  Immigrants.    Written  1912.    Music  by  Frederick  S.  Converse 
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Mulieh    R  ''.'•^*^7"'''?"  f»I-"   It""-.  Mar..  ,9,7.     'Rip  Van  Winkk 
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Wallack).    Won  at  Last.    Wallack's  Theatre,  ,0  Dec.  ,877  (H.J.  Montague). 
tThrough  the  Dark.    Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  10  Mar..  1879.    ttAn  Iron  Will. 
v-T'  ^ff^^"""^^'  Providuicc-,  R.  1.,  27  Oct..  1879  (Htfic  Ellsler).    ffHazel 
Kirkc.     Madison  Square  Theatre,  4  Feb.,  1880  (EflBe  Ellsler).    A  Fool's 
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Errinl  fToiirRco's  novel).  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  26  Oct.,  i«8i 
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All  'It.i  "I  on  Sanlou's  Andrea).  Lytturii  Theatre,  i,s  Sept.,  IH  ',  (Minnie 
M,  iltriii.  Rienzi  (Bulwer  Lylton's  novel).  Albaugh  .-,  Opera  House, 
\Vi  hinLt'on,  I,?  Dec,  1HN6  (Lawrentt  Barrett).  tttAnarchy  Academy  of 
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M  1.  -.  Ri  prcsenutive  Plays  by  American  Dramatists,  Vol.  lll.|  tA  Noble 
K  IK  C'liicaKo  Opera  House,  i  July,  1888  (Steele  MacKaye).  An  Arrant 
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T;k  |iI:i>^  iiuirki'd  with  f  arc  different  versions  of  the  same  'ay,  produce<i 
1.:.  Ur  diffiTcnt  names. 

—  PcTvy.  Steele  MacKaye:  Dynamic  Artist  of  the  American  Theatre.  The 
I)r:iti!a,  Nov.,  1911,  Feb.,  1912. 

.M.i:!i  1  .\s  HraiidiT.  Margery's  Lovers.  Court  Theatre,  London,  28  Feb.,  1884; 
M:rM.^(.n  S(|uare  Theatre,  1887.  'A  Gold  Mine  •  Vith  George  H.  Jessop). 
Fitli  .\vinue  Theatre,  4  Mar.,  1889  (Nat  Goodwin).  Published  1908.  On 
P'jliati'in  (With  George  H.  Jessop).  Written  anu  produced,  1889.  'De- 
ii<;iin  of  the  Court.  Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters,  23  Mar.,  1893.  Published 
i>")V  *This  Picture  and  That.  Lyceum  Theatre,  15  Apr.,  1894.  Published, 
i>M4  PcttT  Stiiyvesant  (With  Bronson  Ffoward).  Wallack's  Theatre,  2 
•it.isi)!).  Edited:  'Comedies  for  Amateur  Acting.  1879.  Heredity,  by 
.\ri!;iir  i'lnn  (actually  Brandcr  Matthews);  A  Bad  Case,  by  Julian  Magnus 
.mrl  H.  C.  Bunner;  Courtship  with  Variations,  by  H.  C.  Bunner;  Frank 
\\'\  Idf,  by  Rrander  Matthews. 

ShiM  n,  IMward.  Salvation  Nell.  Hackett  Theatre,  17  Nov.,  1908  (Mrs.  Fiske). 
•Thr  Nigger.  The  New  Theatre,  4  Dec.,  1909.  Pubhshed,  1910.  'The  Boss. 
Detroit,  9  Jan.,  1911  |In  Quinn,  Representative  American  Plays).  Prin- 
tts.<  Zim-Zim.  Albany,  4  Dec.,  1911.  Egypt.  Hudson  Theatre,  18  Sept., 
i<)i.\  Tlie  High  Road.  Montreal,  14  Oct.,  1912.  *Romance.  Albany, 
(1  Feb.,  1913  (Doris  Kcane).  Published,  1914.  'The  Garden  of  Paradise. 
Par'r;  Theatre,  28  Nov.,  1914.  Published  1915.  The  Song  of  Songs  (.Novel 
hy  Hermann  Sudermann).    Eltinge  Theatre,  22  Dec.,  1914. 

Th  •:::]s,Aii^;u.stir-.  (1859-).  Editha's  Burglar  (With  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett).  Pope's 
Tiieatn  ,  St.  Louis,  I  July,  1884.  The  Burglar.  Park  Theatre,  Boston,  June, 
iKs.s.  A  Man  of  the  World.  Madison  Square  Theatre,  30  Oct.,  1889.  Reck- 
less Temple.  Standard  Theatre,  27  Oct.,  1890  (Maurice  Barrymore).  After- 
thniivjhts.  Madi.son  Square  Theatre,  24  Nov.,  1890  (Agnes  Booth).  'Alabama. 
.Maili-on  Square  Theatre,  i  Apr.,  1891.  Published,  Chicago,  1905.  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville  (Novel  by  F.  Hopkinsi^n  Smith).  Palmer's  Theatre, 
?-•  Mar.,  1892.  Holly-Tree  Inn.  Union  Square  Theatre,  11  Apr.,  1892. 
'In  Mizzoura.  Hooley's  Theatre,  Aug.,  1893  (N.  C.  Goodwin).  New  Blood. 
MeV'kker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  Aug.,  1894.  The  Man  Upstair.';.  Hoyt's 
Theatre,  9  Apr.,  1895.  'The  Capitol.  Standard  Theatre,  9  Sept.,  1895. 
That  Over."oat  189.S,  The  Hoosier  Doctor.  Opera  House,  Newark,  N.  J., 
1H97  (Digby  Bell).    The  Meddler.    Wallack's  Theatre,  i  Sept.,  1898 
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(Stuart  Robson).    'Arizona,    Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago,  12  June,  1899. 
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""'"hsLf .9^.  *""  ""'"'■'  '''''"    '''"'^'  ''''•"'^^'  ^  ^'''>'  '9-0.    Pui. 
Tho.npson.  Denman.    The  Old  Homestead.    Boston  Theatre   s  Apr    188^ 

-.u.^"Ti^  "^T:  ,T'-'  ^"^'^  "^  ''-'  ^-^■'^"-     Belasc,;  tSc  2    Nov, 
SmI  'r      ;  rr""-     '''''"'  Theatre.  8  Jan..   .9.2.     imar,  th.: 

Icnt-Mukcr.     Lyric  Theatre.  I?  Jan.,  1914 

Veiller,    Bayard     nVi.lun   the   Law.     Elt.nge   Theatre,    ,.    Sept..    ,9.2.    Tk- 

Mrecl  Ineatre,  JO  Nov.,   1910 
Wallack.  Lester     Ro.cdale.    Wallack's  Theatre.  30  Sept.,  .863. 
Uilhams,  Je.se  Lynch.    'Why  NL.rry..    Astor  Theatre,  25  Dec.  .9.7.    Published 

as  And  So  They  W  ere  Married,  1914 
Voung.  Kida  Johnson.    -Brown  of  Harvard.     Pnncess  Theatre,  26  Feb..  ,906. 

CHAPTER  XL\ 
LATER  MAOAZLNES. 

BJ^:,JzZ:t<^:;::l:''''''"''-  ^•^-""^'^  ^^^-^  .850.  ,..<...  the 

n.rJy'''7  7''  '7  '"",•"''''  '"'"'^  =^li-^f->^'tory  chc-ck-l.sts  of  American  literar; 
pe  odiea  s,  but  those  listed  below  furnish,  though  often  in  inconvenient  fort.', 
most  of  the  matenal  needed  by  the  ordinary  student.) 

CHECi:-Lisrs  a.nd  Indexes. 

Bntish  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books:    Periodical  Publications.    London. 

TSi)0     I'lOO. 
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(•,..M|iora!ivi'  list  of  Periodical  Literature  in  the  Libraries  of  Central  California. 

Lnivirsity  of  California  Publications;  Library  Bulletin,  No.  I.    3d  enlarged 

,,]  ,  Hcrkricy,  1902. 
I.;-;  ni  .SiTu!.^  in  the  University  of  California  Library.     University  of  California 

I.il.rarv  Bulletin,  No.  18.    Berkeley,  1913. 
\  |.,.t  .pf  Si  rials  in  Public  Libraries  of  ChicaRr   -  i,|  Evanston.     Corrected  to 

j.inuary,  lyoi.     Compiled  by  the  Chicago  ary  Club.     Chicago.  Kjoi. 

.Suppkiucnt  by  Clement  W.  Andrews,  2d  ed  ected  to  November,  1905. 

Chi.aK",  l<><>(>- 
I.M  ■■t  St  rial:;  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library,  together  with  those  in  other 

hhrarus  in  Urbana  and  Champaign.    By  Francis  K.  Drury.    Urbana-Cham- 

I'ai>;n,  H)ll. 
Lr.i  -ary  I  Vrir»iicals  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Columbia  University 

l.il.rary.     Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Vol.  ill,  pp.  iiH-i.^s, 

17-'    I.M.. 
A  l.i-t    t  S.  rials  in  the  Principal  Libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity.    Bul- 

]r.:n  ■  f  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  No.  8.     Philadelphia,  1908.    Sup- 

|ilinunl,  .\o.  9,  Philadelphia,  1910. 
.\  J  int  ("atalnf;ue  of  the  Periodicals,  Publications  and  Transactions  of  Societies, 

an  1  utln  r  Hooks  Published  at  Intervals  to  be  found  in  the  various  Libraries 

.'!'  tlir  City  of  Toronto.    Toronto,  1913. 
Bnltmi.  II.  ("arrington.    Helps  for  Cataloguers  of  Serials.    A  Short  List  of  Bib- 

lin;;raiil;irs  Arranged  by  Countries,  with  special  Reference  to  Periodicals. 

liulUtini'f  Bibliography  (Boston),  Vol.  i,  p.  37. 
IVrby,  CicorKf.    Editors  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines.    In:    A  Conspectus  of 

.\:;uriian  Biography,  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  Index 

\' ■luiiic,  p.  147.     1906. 
I"a\^  II.  FrciUrick  VV.     The  Magazine  Subject-Index.     Vol.  i.     A  Subject-index  to 

Sivi  niy-ninc  .\merican  and  English  periodicals;  forty-four  indexed  from  their 

vr-t  i>.iKs  to  December  31,  1907;  thirty-five  indexed  for  the  year  1907.   Bos- 
tun,  I9()N.     Continued  annually  to  date  as  Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index. 
Hostnn  Boi)k  Company's  Check  List  of  American  and  English  Periodicals. 

Ii".~t<in,  1K99. 
I'tncMli^als:     .\  Record  of  .New  Titles,  Changed  Titles,  and  Deaths   from 

January,  1900.    Quarterly  in  Bulletin  of  Bibliography.    Boston,  1900 . 

llaerul,  Martin  Henry.     German  Literature  in  American  Magazines,  1846  to 

iNxo.    Madison,  Wis.,  1908.    (List  of  magazines  in  Appendix. | 
Inir-id  lVrio(lii;ils.    Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Vol.  i,  p.  55.    Boston. 
I  iHpli,on,  .\kscl  Ci.  S.    A  Bibliography  of  Union  Lists  of  Serials.     Chicago,  1906. 
Mattliiws.  Harriet  L.    Children's  Magazines.     Bulletin  of  Bibliography.  Vol.  1, 

p.  i,vv     Morton. 
Poll.  William  Freilerick.    An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.    3d  cd..  Boston, 

i>i.s>.    Supplements:    I,  by  VV.  F.  Poole  and  William  I.  Fletcher,  from  I  Jan., 

l''^.^  to  1  Jan..  1887;  II,  by  W.  I.  Fletcher,  from  i  Jan.,  1887,  to  1  Jan.,  1892; 

III,  liy  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  Franklin  D.  Poole,  from  i  Jan,  1892,  to  31  Dec., 

!.>"(():  IV,  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  Mary  Poole,  from  i  Jan.,  1897,  to  1  Jan., 

190:;;  V,  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  Alary  Poole,  from  I  Jan.,  1902,  to  I  Jan..  1907. 

Boston  and  .New  York,  1888- 1908.    [Each  volume  contains  list  of  periodicals 

m  K.xcd,  and  Chronological  Conspectus.] 
V'"'\r\  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  Abridged  Edition.    Covering  the  cx)ntents 
■■f  thirty-seven  important  periodicals,  1815-1899.     By  William  I.  Fletcher 
and  Mary  Poole.     1901.    First  Supplement,  1900-1904.     1905. 
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Reader's  Guide  t,.  Periodical  Literature.    Vol.  i    looo-ioo.,     V'^i   .. 

Edited  ,,,v  Anna  Lorraine  Gut  rie.  ^iJ^X^t^l'')'^,'''^''^ 
.9.0-.V.4.  Containc-d  in  quarterly  issues,  ^r^M^Zl^y  1,Z' 
Plains  and  .New  ^ork,  1915 .  aiuiudii).     \\i,itt 

Reader's  Guide  to   Periodical  Literature:  Supplement    iqo--ic.,=      p.      ,  , 
.U.ry  E.sther  Robbins  assisted  by  Dorothy  A.  Smit^'  She  pt"     'l 
.\cw  \ork.  19,6.    Continued  annually  thereafter  '  ""^ 

Seolt^  Frankhn  W.lham.     Newspapers  and   Periodicals  of  HHno.s    ,«,.  ,«.„ 

"r.  vl  vi'is^S  ,S:"-"-  "^  ^^^  "■--  -;^  --- 

Severance,  Henry  Ormal,  and  Walsh,  Charles  Hin...r      \  r-     1 

1897-99.  •^' •*''"*'•"•''■»•'"«•  1^4.  14M54.    Boston, 

Histories,  Criticisms,  etc. 

Alden,  Henry  .\1.    Ma«a.,„e  Writing  an<l  the  .\\w  Literature     ,008     rh.n  . 
American  Periodicals.  '^••^eraiure.    1908.    Chap,  v, 

Browne,  Jun:us  Henri.    American  Ma^azmcs.    The  Author   Ian     .80. 
Buri,n«ame.  Edward  L.     Periodica.  Literature.    In:    The  Ai^ncan ^-eloped., 

I)ial(ChicaKO.)    i  Oct.,  189^.    American  Periodicals. 

Duyckinck,  Evart  A    and  Gc^.r^e  L.    Cyclopaedia  of  Amencan  Literature    Editc- 
to  dau- by  M.  Laird  Simmons.    Philadelphia  (.8;5.1     |See  entr;LS!S 

Faxon.  FuHierick  W.     Ma.a..ine  Detenoration.     Bullcun  of  Bibliography.    Apr., 

FU'imninK    Herbert  E.     Magazines  of  a  Market-Metropolis:  being  a  histon- of 
the  literary  periodicals  and  literary-  interests  of  ChicTgo.    C^o     1 

":^i^.:^";.9:\S"^^8::/™--"  — -  ^^^^:^... 

"""lX.r.",".f "     "^'"'^  °"  ■"'"'^  ''"^^•-•-   '^'-^-'"^  Ed'tors.     Bookman, 
Lueniry  World.    .  Dec.  .88.V    American  Periodicals. 

Nonh's"™  D  'h'"'"    ^'"r;"""  ^'■"°*''^"''^-    ^-'  'Chicago,.    .  May,  ,900. 

Ve\r     W    h      .  '■  "    ''  '^  C'''"'"K"'"  "f  'he  Publications  of  the  Censu. 

IVrrv    Bliss     Lit'eX^'c    r"*'     '"  '"I  ""  "'  '"''  ^^'""^^  "^  ^'^  ^enth  Ccl" 

n'.,n.s.p,!:tvrff.  '"'  "  '"""  ^'•••""dicals.     Yale  Review  Vol. 

RogcTs,  Edw;ard  R^nhold.  Four  Southern  Magazines.  University  of  V.reima 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.    Richmond.  190^  ^  ^ 

■  ''p.  ;  T'',°r''  ^"'^  ^^'«'"'  Thompson.  History  of  Philadelphia  .600-1864 
'hiiadelphia.  ,884.  (The  Press  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  ■„,  p.  iS  itTnew f 
papers  and  magazines  in  index. |  ' 
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ithcni  QiiartLrly  Review,  Oct.,  1854.    Northern  Periodicals  versus  the  South. 

■.  ta!ir,  ,V  Auk.,  iH«9-    American  MaRazines. 

rti.up.  Chirk  Sutheiland.    The  Periodicals.    In  :  A  Manual  of  American  Lit- 
,  r;i;uri,  idited  l)y  Theodore  Stantun.     1909. 

:r!.  .\Ik  rnon.    The  MaRazinc  in  America.    1916.    (Also  serially  in  The  Book- 
n.iii,  V  1-  .\L,  XLI,  XLIl). 

...n,  Jann^  (".rant  (ed.).  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  its 
ilr-t  aiUkTiient  to  the  year  1892.  1893.  [Newspapers  and  MaRazines,  by 
UMIia;:!  I..  Stone:  maRazines,  Vdl,  iv,  p.  159.! 
\Vin-..!,Ju^!in  led.).  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  ineludinR  Suffolk  County, 
M..  ,  ii>.v>-i«8o.  Boston,  1881.  |The  Press  and  Literature  of  the  Last 
llun.].-<(i  Years,  by  Charles  A.  CumminRS,  Vol.  in,  p.  617.] 
VouTK',  .I'im  Rus.sell  (ed.).  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  from 
,•,  tir^t  settlement  to  the  Year  l«95.  Philadelphia,  1898.  (Weekly  .News- 
papas  and  the  Magazines,  Vol.  11,  p.  268. | 

The  Reviews 

ila.;  :nati,.Iohn  Frehnghuysen.    History  of  Princeton  and  its  Institutions.    2d  ed. 

:  Vi.l.     I'liiladelphia,  1879.    [Princeton  Review,  Vol.  11,  p.  6,v| 
H;     rii  ;.\  M  i;;.izine.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ,^43  (1859).    Contributors  to  the  North  American 

Rivii  w  frnni  its  Commencement  to  the  Present  Time. 
I.  ivill,  JaiiK  s  Rus,sell.    Letters,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    3  vols.    Boston, 

ii>(i4.    [North  Anieriean  Review.] 
•S.jiiier,  Horace  E.    James  Russell  Lowell:  a  Biography.    2  vols.     Boston,  1901. 

jN'orth  .Anieriean  Review.) 
\  rth  .\meri(  :in  Review,  Vol.  c,  p.  315  (1865).     The  Semi -centenary  of  the  North 

.\';);ni'an  Review. 
V  il.   <(  I  fl9i,s).    Many  articles  relating  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  een- 

■  narv  nf  the  Review.    Among  those  having  relation  to  the  last  half-century 

-  .  Krom  .Mailison  to  Wilson,  p.  1;  The  North  American  Review  (by  J.  H. 

W  r  1  .  p.  123;  Part  of  Which  1  Was  (W.  D.  Howells),  p.  135;  This  Review: 

.1  Ri  :iuniseence  (H.  C.  Lodge),  p.  749. 


Atlantic  Monthly 

.V  '.',■    M;iny  l)ooks  of  personal  rcmini.scences  and  the  biographies  of  most  of 

•::i  .\  -.v  Ivn^jl.ind  men  of  letters  who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
inu:ry  alnnmil  in  references  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    Only  a  few  of  the  most 

;-:;«'r-ant  ;ire  li>ti-d  lierc] 

.\i.:n;:.  Mi,n;hly,  .Mar.,  1902.  Mr.  Scudder  and  the  Atlantic.  .Nov.,  1907. 
Fiftinli  .Anniversary  Number.  Contains  several  articles  in  commemoratidn 
!  tile  liftuih  anniversary  of  the  magazine,  chief  among  which  are:  The 
I.,iuiul!i'i>,'  (if  tlie  Magazine  (C.  E.  Norton),  p.  579;  An  Early  Contributor's 
R  MlKvtions  (J.  T.  Trowbridge),  p.  582;  Recollections  of  an  Atlantic  F-Mitor- 
-hip  (W.  1).  Howells),  p.  594;  Atlantic  Dinners  and  Diners  (Arthur  Oilman), 
p.  (>4f];  The  Editor  who  Was  Never  the  Editor  (Bliss  Perry),  p.  658;  Contrib- 
ut'ir'.N  Club,  p.  71  ,s. 

Kriiir^nn,  Edward  Waldo.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Saturd.-y  Club.  1855- 
IN7"-     Boston,  1918. 

R,i!ph  Waldo.    Journal.    Vol.  l.x,  p.  1 17.    Boston,  1913. 

("■n.  •;.!, !,  Ferris.    Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.    Boston,  1908. 

H  i-.\t,  M   .\   UeWolfe.    The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its  Makers.    Boston,  1919. 
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Uim\]U,  W   n.    Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance.    1900 
Uw,  11.  James  Russdl.    Letters,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,    x  vols     Bmtr,. 
1904.  '     "^'On 

M.  .r  r,  J.  ,hn  Torrev.    Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    2  vols.    Bostor. 

P.rn,  UIiss.     \umber  4  Park  Street.    Atlantic.  Jan.,  ,903.     Turning  the  Od 

l.(av,s.    Atlantic.  Jan.,  1907.    Park-Street  Papers.    Boston    i9o« 
S,,ul.i.r.  Horace  Elisha.    James  Russell  Lowell;  a  Biography.    2  vols  '   Bo.tnr 

Tr.nvl,n.l>;c,JohnTownscnd.    My  Own  Story.    [Chap,  vii.j    Boston.  1903. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 

lAM.n,  H.  M.I  Fifty  Y.ars  of  Hari,er's  Magazine.  Harper's  Magazine  Vd 
I  ,  I),  947. 

.\n  Anniversary  Retrospect.     HarjK-r's  Magazine.  Vol. cxxi  p   ,8     fioini 

Amcnca,.  Whig  Review.  July.  .85^.  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  HW 
Magazine.  ^ 

fritic,  Vnl.  VI,  p.  32.    (IN85.)    The  Growth  of  a  .\Ligazine. 

Harper.  J.  Henry.    The  House  of  Harjier.     1912. 

HanuT's  Monthly  Magazine.  June.  1850.  Prospectus.  Editor's  Easy  Chair 
June.  1917.  Editor's  Study,  Apr..  1903;  Nov.,  1906;  Apr.,  1907-  Nov  looo- 
Dec,  1915;  ■'  f^' 

F'utnam's  Magazine,  Mar.,  1857.    Harper's  Monthly  and  Weekly. 

SCRIBNER'S  Mo.VTHLV  .VND  The  CeNTURV  ALaCAZINE 

.Vnhncr's  Monthly.  Nov.,  1870.    Topics  of  the  Time  (editorial  announcement! 

,  '  ,  ■^,^";r^„-^"-'-    "^"P'"  "^  ""^  '^'""^  *"'''°^  "f  ^^^  o"si"  "f  the  magazine, 
by  J.  G.  Holland). 

TlR  Rise  and  Work  of  a  Magazine.  1881.  [Leaflet,  frequently  bound  with  Vol  1 
of  The  Centur>- ! 

Centiir>- .Magazine,  Nov.,  1881.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Vol.  lxxxi,  p  isi  (iqioi 
A  Retrospect  ■  f  The  Century.  ^      ^ 

Dc  \'innc,  Theodore  L.  The  Printing  of  the  Century.  Century,  Vol.  xix  p  8- 
(1890.)  '       ' 

Scribner's  Magazine 

Scribners  Magazine,  Jan  ,  1887.  Pro.spectus,  Dec.  1894.  The  Histor\-  of  a 
Publishing  House,  1 846- 1 894. 


Miscellaneous  Literary  Magazines 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord.     Editorial  Narrative  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

Senally  in  Knickerb^jcker  Magazmi,  Vols.  Liii,  liv,  lv,  lvi,  lvii  lviii 
James,  George  Wharton.    The  Founding  of  the  Overland  Monthly.    Overland, 

n.s..  Vol.  lii.  p.  3. 

Mmor.  Benjamin  Blake.     The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  1834-1864.    New 

York  and  Washington,  1905. 
Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine.  Jan..  1853.    Introductory. 
Putnam's  Monthly  and  The  Critic,  Oct.,  1906.    The  Old  Putnam's. 
Sarta.n,  John.     The  Reminiscences  of  a  Very  Old  Man,  1808-1897.    1899. 
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St.viI  .  AIIhti  II      The  rhilafk'li)hia  MaRazines  anr!  ihoir  Contritnitors.    Phila- 

(M;I.:a,  l^<)2- 
S..utluni  M.ii;a<;ino,  Auk.,  1894.    Making  a  vSouthcm  MaKazinc. 

Later  Popular  Magaziniis 

Archrr,  William.     The  American  Cheap  MaKaziiic.     FnrtnJKhtly,  Vol.  xrill,  p. 

i).'i  '  ri)i<'  ;  J^ame  article,  LiviiiK  Age,  Vol.  rci.xv,  p.  571). 
H,,K,  iv  M     Tlie  Americaniziition  iif.     1920. 
f,,.:  ..;«ilit.m,  Jan.,  189,^.    The  MakinRof  an  Illustrated  MaRazini'.    Sept.,  1897. 

Tl'.i-C".str.ni>()litan. 
('.a!c\  Zniia.    Eiliturs  of  the  VounRer  (leneratinn.    Critic,  Vol.  .\l.l\  ,  p.  ,?i8  (1904). 
ililUr,  Jiannctte  L.    When  McCliire's  HcRan.     McClure's,  Aur.,  191,1. 
Ml  {"hire,  S.  S.    My  AutohioRrapliy.     1914. 
Njti-n,  j;  Fib  ,  191 1.    The  Popular  MaRazinc. 
Ri  i^nvay,  Ernian  J.    Magazine  Makers.     Everylxxly's  Magazine,  Jan.,  i<»ij. 

CHAPTER  XX 
NEWSPAPERS  SINCE  i860 

vc,  jhii,  Bildingraphy  to  Book  III,  Chap.  .\ix.| 


Hi.storical  and  Criticial 

.\!I-"I",i.  Fred  W.     Twenty  Years  in  a  Newspaper  Office.     Little  Rock,  1907. 

!(:.'.(:,  \V.  (!.     The  Profession  of  Journalism.     Boston  I1908]. 

Th,-  n i' •  n  Herald;  its  History.     Boston,  1878. 

!li!;l,.;  1.  F   I.      Famous  War  Correspondents.     Boston,  1914. 

i'a;i'^,  T     I'aijcsat  let  Cesk('ho  Ti.sku  v  Americe  .  .  .   1911. 

('ar\,  1;.    CiiorRe  William  Curtis.     Boston,  1894. 

C"::I1-,  ('.,  W.     Recollections.     Philadelphia,  1 890. 

Coun!n.nian,  W.  A.)     Printing  and  Publishing.     In  Census  of  Manufactures; 

11)14.     Washington,  1918. 
Ci:nli!To,  J.  W.,  and  Lomcr,  G.  R.     Writing  of  Today.     1913. 
Dana,  (".  .\.     The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making.     1895. 
l),Ai-,  II.  R.     Half  a  Century  with  the  Providence  Journal.    1904. 
i';    ini.l,  J.     Den  Norske  Presse  i  Amcrika.     [Kristiania,  1912.I 
!\ r\:<  *n,  !• .     The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presentation  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime 

a;i>i  iiilicr  Anti-Social  Activity.     Chicago  I191 1.] 
Flin  in;,',  H.  E.     Magazines  of  a  Market  Metropohs.     Chicago,  n)o6. 
Frniy.  J   \V.|     Forty  Years  of  American  Journalism.     Philadelphia,  1877. 
'larruin,  W.  P.     Letters  and  Memorials.     Cambridge,  1908. 
Ha-Hr,  J.II      The  House  of  Harper.     1912. 
H  .rr:  .  .1  C      Life  ,;f  Henr>-  W.  Grady.     [1890.] 
il'.u- :i.  J   I,.     The  Story  of  a  Page.     1913. 
1I.1!..\   I'.    Secrets  of  the  Sanctum.     Philadelphia,  1875. 
H  !■•  ,in.  .\.     Harvey  W.  Scott.     Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  191,^. 
Uulnirx,  J,  H.     Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press.     New  York  and  Washington, 

I'(1S. 

Hi  it.  Hannltnn.    Commercialism  and  Journalism.    Boston,  1909. 

H' war  1,  II    W.  B.     Recxjrd  of  the  Progress  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.     Brooklyn, 
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The  Lincoln  Legend 

Here  are  listed  in  chronological  order  certain  representative  books  dealing  with 
Lincoln  in  the  spirit  rather  of  poetry  or  legend  than  of  history  or  biography. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  line  is  not  carefully  drawn  tha 
various  popular  In.^Kraphit.s,  especially  those  designed  for  children  migh 
well  be  mduded  here,  as  also  most  of  the  popular  collections  of  anecdote 
ascribed  to  Lincoln;  and  that  some  of  the  titles  here  given  are  of  writing 
which  mean  to  tell  the  truth.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
EDUCATION 
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It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  list  here  the  titles  of  books  discuss 

in  the  text  of  Chapter  xxiii. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  text  of  Chapter  xxiv  is  so  nearly  a  catalogue  raisonnd  of  Americ 
economic  literature  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  many  titles  thf 

'       '^ '.s'^i-'j  '•■  W'-r.-.-  iL-latir.g  to  economic  conaitions  and  histo 

see  E.  L.  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  3d  ed.,  igiS,  f 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

SCHOLARS 

Gesehai.  Authorities 
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